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Z A N O N I. 



BOOK IV. 

CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER III, 

'* Man is the eye of things.*' — Euryph., d« Vit. Hum, 
..." There is, therefore, a certain ecstatical or transporting pow- 
er which, if at any time it shall be excited or stirred up bv an ardent 
desire and most strong imagination, is able to conduct the spirit ot 
.the more outward even to some absent and far-distant object.'*— 
, Yon Hblmont. 

The rooms that Mejnour occupied consisted of two 
chambers communicating with each other, and a third 
in which he slept. All these rooms were placed in the 
huge square tower that beetled over the dark and bush- 
grown precipice. The first chamber which Glyndon en- 
tered was empty. With a noiseless step he passed on» 
and opened the door that admitted into the inner one. 
He drew back at the threshold, overpowered by a strong 
fragrance wfatch filled the chamber: a kind of mist 
thickened the air rather than obscured it, for this vapour 
was not dark, but resembled a snow-cloud moving slow- 
ly and in heavy undulations, wave upon wave, regularly 
over the space. A mortal cold struck to the English- 
man's heart, and his blood froze. He stood rooted to 
the spot, and, as his eyes strained involuntarily through 
the vapour, he fancied (for he could not be sure that it 
was not the trick of his imagination) that he saw dimi 
spectre-like, but gigantic forms floating through the mist ; 
(., or was it not rather the mist itself tbat« formed its va- 

.^ pours fantastically into those moving, impalpable, and 

bodiless apparitions t A great painter of antiquity is 
said, in a picture of Hades, to have represented the mon- 
V. sters that glide through the ghostly River of the Dead, 

80 artfully, that the eye perceived at once that the river 
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itself was but a spectre, and the bloodless things that 
tenanted it had no life, their forms blending with the 
dead waters, till, as the eye contitiued to gaze, it ceased 
to discern them from the preternatural element they 
were supposed to inhabit. 8uch were the moving out- 
lines that coiled and floated through the mist ; but before 
Glyndon had even drawn breath in this atmosphere— for 
his life itself seemed 'arrested or changed into a kind of 
horrid trance — he felt his hand seized, and he was led 
from that room into the outer one. He heard the door 
close, his blood rushed again through his veins, and he 
saw Mejnour by his side. Strong convulsions then sud- 
denly seized his whole frame ; he fell to the ground in- 
sensible. When he recovered, he found himself in the 
open air, in a rude balcony of stone that jutted from the 
chamber, the stars shining serenely over the dark abyss 
below, and resting calmly upon the face of the mystic, 
who stood beside him wiih folded arms. 

"Young njan," said Mejnour, "judge, by what you 
have just felt, how dangerous it is to seek knowledg[e 
until prepared to receive it. Another moment in the air 
of that cnamber, and you had been a corpse.'* 

" Then of what nature was the knowledge that you, 
once mortal like mj^self, could safely have sought in that 
icy atmosphere which it was death for me to breathe, 
Mejnour V continued GMyndon, and his wild desire, 
sharpened by the very danger he had passed, once more 
animated and nerved him. " I am prepared at least for 
the flrst steps. I come to you as of old, the pupil to the 
Hierophant, and demand the initiation." 

Mejnour passed his hand over the young man's heart; 
it beat loud, regularly, and boldly. He looked at him 
with something almost like admiration in his passion- 
less and frigid features, and muttered, half to himself, 
" Surely, in so much courage the true disciple is found 
at last." Then, speaking aloud, he added, "Be it so; 
man's first initiation is in trance.- In dreams com- 
mences all human knowledge; in dreams hovers 'over 
fneasureless space the first faint bridge between spirit 
and spirit — this world and the worlds beyond! Look 
steadfastly on yonder star!" 

Glyndon obeyed, and Mejnour retired into the cham- 
ber, from which there then slowly emerged a vapour, 
somewhat paler and of fainter odour than that which 
had nearly produced so fatal an effect on his frame. 
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This, on the contrary, as it coiled around him, and then 
melted in thin spires into the air, breathed a refreshing 
and healthful fragrance. He still kept his eyes on the 
star, and the star seemed gradually to fix and command 
his gaze. A sort of languor next seized his frame, but 
without, as he thought, communicating itself to the 
mind ; and as this crept over him he felt bis temples 
sprinkled with some volatile and fiery essence. At the 
same moment a slight tremour shook his limbs and thril- 
led through bis veins. The languor increased; still 
he kept bis gaze upon the star ; and now its luminous 
circumference seemed to expand and dilate. It became 
giadually softer and clearer in its light ; spreadinp^ wider 
and broader, it diffused all space — all space seemed swaU 
lowed up in it. And at last, in tbe midst of a silver-shi- 
ning atmosphere, he felt as if something burst within his 
brain — as if a strong chain were broken ; and at that mo- 
ment a sense of heavenly liberty, of unutterable delight, 
of freedom from the body, of bird-like lightness, seem- 
ed to float him into the space itself. '' Whom, now upon 
earth, dost thou wish to see V^ whispered the voice of 
Mejnour. '* Viola and Zanoni !*' answered Glyndon, in ^ 
his heart ; but he felt that his lips moved not. Suddenly, 
at that thought — through this space, in which nothing, 
save one mellow, translucent light, had been discernible 
—a swift succession of shadowy landscapes seemed to 
roll : trees, mountains, cities, seas, glided along like the 
changes of a phantasmagoria ; and at last, settled and 
stationary, he saw a cave by the gradual marge of an 
ocean shore, myrtles and orange-trees clothing the gen- 
tle banks. On a height at a distance gleamed the white 
but shattered relics of some ruined heathen edifice ; and 
the moon, in calm splendour, shining over all, literally 
bathed with its light two forms without the cave, at 
whose feet the blue waters crept, and he thought that 
he even heard them murmur. He recognised both the 
figures. Zanoni was seated on a fragment of stone; 
Viola, half reclining by bis side, was looking into his 
face, which was bent down to her, and in her counte- 
nance was the expression of that perfect happiness which 
belongs to perfect love. ** Wouldst thou hear them 
speak V^ whispered Mejnour ; and again, without sound, 
Glyndon inly answered, '* Yes I" Their voices then 
came to his ear, but in tones that seemed to him strange ; 
80 subdued 'wqcq they* and eonpding, as U werat so te 

AS 
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off, that they were as voices heard in the visions of some 
holier men from a distant sphere. 

*' And huw is it," said Viola, ** that thou canst find 
pleasure in listening to the ignorant V 

" Because the heart is never ignorant ; l)ecanse the 
mysteries of the feelings are as full of wonder as those 
of the intellect. If at times thou canst not comprehend 
the language of my thoughts, at times, also, I hear sweet 
enigmas in. that of thy emotions." 

*' Ah, say not so !" said Viola, winding her arm. ten- 
derly round his neck, and under that heavenly light her 
face seemed lovelier for its blushes. " For the enigmas 
are but lovers common language, and love should solve 
them. Till 1 knew thee— till 1 lived with tbee— till I 
learned to walch for thy footstep when absent, yet even 
in absence to see thee every where— I dreamed not how 
strong and all-pervading is the connexion between Na- 
ture and the human soul !" 

'* And yet," she continued, *' I am now assured of what 
I at first believed— that the feelings which attracted me 
towards thee 2lX first were not those of love. 1 know 
that by comparing the present with the past ; it was a 
sentiment then wholly of the mind or the spirit ! I could 
not hear thee now say, ' Viola, be happy with another !* ** 

'* And I could not now tell thee su ! Ah, Viola! nev- 
er be weary of assuring me that thou art happy !" 

" Happy, while thou art so. Yet at times, Zanoni, 
thou art so sad !" 

' *' Because human life is so short ; because we must 
part at last; because yon moon shines on when the 
nightingale sings to it no more! A little while, and 
thme eyes will grow dim, and thy beauty haggard, and 
these locks that i toy with now will be gray and love- 
less." 

"And thou, cruel one!" said Viola, touchinfly, "I 
shall never see the signs of age in thee ! But shall we 
not grow old together, and our eyes be accustomed to a 
change which the heart shall not share ?" 

Zanoni sighed. He turned away, and seemed to com- 
mune with himself. 

Glyndon's attention grew yet more earnest. 

'* But were it so," muttered Zanoni ; and then lookitig 
steadfastly at Viola, he said,^ with a half smile, '* Hast 
thou no curiosity to learn more of the Lover thou onoe 
oouldftt belienre the ageat of the Evil Ooe t** 
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" None ; all that one wishes to know of the beloved 
one, I know — that thou lavest me /" 
' ** I have lold thee that my life is apart from others. 
Wouldst thoQ not seek to share it V 

** 1 share it now !" 

*' But were it possible to be thas yonng and fair forev* 
er, till the world blazes round us as one funeral pyre !** 

** We shall be so when we leave the world T* 

Zanoni was mute for some moments, and at length he 
said, 

*' Canst thou recall those brilliant and aSrial dreams 
which once visited thee when thou didst fancy that thou 
wert preordained to some fate aloof and afar from the 
common children of the earth ?" 

" Zanoni, the fate is found." 

''And hast thou no terror of the future V^ 

** The future ! I forget it ! Time past, and present, 
and to come, reposes in thy smile. Ah ! Zanoni, play 
not with the foolish credulities of my youth ! 1 have 
been better and humbler since thy presence has dispel.ed 
the mist of the air. The Future! well, when 1 hive 
cause to dread it, I will look up to Heaven, and remem^ 
ber who guides our fate !" 

As she lifted her eyes above, a dark cloud swept sud- 
denly over the scene. It wrapped the orange-trees, the 
azure ocean, the dense sands ; but still the last images 
that it veiled from the charmed eyes of Glyndon were 
the forms of Viola and Zanoni. The face of the one 
rapt, serene, and radiant; the face of the other dark, 
thoughtful, and locked in more than its usual rigidness 
of melancholy beauty and profound repose. 
. '* Rouse thyself,^' said Mejnour ; '* thy ordeal has eon^ 
menced ! There are pretenders to the solemn science, 
who could have shown thee the absent, and prated to 
thee, in their charlatanic jargon, of the secret electrici- 
ties and the magnetic fluid, of whose true properties 
they know but the germes and elements. 1 will lend 
thee the books of those glorious dupes, and thou wilt 
find, in the dark ages, how many erring steps have stum- 
bled upon the threshold of the mighty learning, and fan- 
cied they had pierced the temple. Hermes, and Albert, 
and Paracelsus, I knew ye all ; but, noble as ye were, 
ye were fated to be deceived. Ye had not souls of faith 
and daring fitted for the destinies at which ye aimed ! 
Yet Panioelsus, modest Paraoeldasv bad aa arioganoe 
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that soared higher than all oar knowledge. Ho! hoi 
he thought he could make a race of men from chemis- 
try ; he arrogated to himself the Divine gift — the breath 
of life.* He would have made men, and, after all, con- 
fessed that they could be but pigmies ! My art is to make 
men above mankind. But you are impatient of my di- 
gressions. Forgive me. All these men (they were ereat 
dreamers, as you desire to be) were intimate friends of 
mine. But they are dead and rotten. They talked of 
spirits — but they dreaded to be in other company than 
that of men. Like orators whom I have heanl, when I 
stood b3^ the Pnyx of Athens, blazing with words like 
comets in the assembly, and extinguishing their ardour 
iike holyday-rockets when they were in the field. ^ Ho! 
ho ! Demosthenes, my hero-coward, how nimble were 
thy heels at Chaeronea ! And thou art impatient still ! 
Boy, I could tell thee such truths of the Past as would 
make thee the luminary of schools. But thou lustest 
only for the shadows of the Future. Tbou shalt have 
thy wish. But the mind must be first exercised and 
trained. Go to thy room and sleep; fast austerely; 
read no books ; meditate, imagine, dream, bewilder thy* 
self if thou wilt. Thought shapes out its own chaos at 
kst. Before midnight seek me again V* 



CHAPTER IV. 

** It is fit that we who endeatour to rise to an •levation so subliiiM, 
should study first to lesTo behind carnal alfectioDS. the frailtj of the 
•enses, Ihe passions that belong to matter ; secondly, to learn bv 
what means we may ascend to the climax of pure intellect, united 
with the powers above, without which never can we gain the lore 
of secret things, no|[ the magic that effecta true wonders."--TKXTK- 
MIUS oil Secret Things and Secret Spirits, 

It wanted still many minutes of midnight, and 61301- 
don was once more in the apartment of the mystic. He 
bad rigidly observed the fast ordained to him; and in 
the rant and intense reveries into which his excited fan* 
cy had plunged him, he was not only insensible to the 
wants of the flesh— he felt above them. 

a raiesakoflt Da^Nti Bm^v libk L 
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Mejnoar, seated beside his disciple, thus addressed 
bim: . - 

** Man is arrogant in proportion to his ignorance. 
Man^s natural tendency is to egotism. Man, in his in- 
fancy of knowledge, thinks that all creation was formed 
for him. For several ages he saw in the countless 
worlds that sparkle through space like the bubbles of a 
shoreless ocean, only the petty candles, the household 
torches that Providence had been pleased to light for no 
Other purpose but to make the night more agreeable to 
man. Astronomy has corrected this delusion of human 
vanity; and man now reluctantly confesses that the 
stars are worlds, larger and more glorious than his own ; 
that the earth on which he crawls is a scarce visible 
speck on the vast chart of creation. But in the small 
as in the vast, God is equally profuse of life. The trav- 
eller looks upon the tree, and fancies its boughs were 
formed for his shelter in the summer sun or his fuel in 
the winter frosts. But in each leaf of these boughs the 
Creator has made a world : it swarms with innumerable 
races. Each drop of the water in yon moat is an orb 
more populous than a kingdom is of men. Everywhere, 
then, in this immense Design, Science brings new life to 
light. Life is the one-pervading principle, and even the 
thing that seems to die and putrify, but engenders new 
life, and changes to fresh forms of matter. Reasoning, 
then, by evident analogy, if not a leaf, if not a drop of 
water, but is, no less than yonder star, a habitable and 
breathing world, nay, if even man himself is a world to 
other lives, and millions and myriads dwell in the rivers 
of his blood, and inhabit man^s frame, as man inhabits 
earth, common sense (if ^our schoolmen had it) would 
suffice to teach that the circumfluent Infinite which >oa 
call space — the boundless Impalpable which divides earth 
from the moon and stars — is filled also with its corre- 
spondent and appropriate life. Is it not a visible absurd- 
ity to suppose that Being is crowded upon every leaf, 
and yet absent from the immensities of space % The 
Law of the Great System forbids the waste even of an 
atom ; it knows no spot where something of life does 
not breathe. In the very charnel-house is the nursery 
of production and animation. Is tffat true 1 Well, then, 
can you conceive that space, which is the Infirrite itself,' 
is alone a waste, is alone lifeless, is less useful to the 
one design of universal being than the dead carcass of a 
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/ 

dog/ than the peopled leaf, than the swarming fflobulef 
The microscope shows you the creatDres on the leaf; 
na mechanical tube is yet invented to dicover the nobler 
ana more gifted things that hover in the illimitable air. 
Yet between these last and man is a mysterious and 
terrible affinity. And hence, by tales and legends, not 
wholly false, nor wholly true, have arisen, from time 
to time, beliefs in apparitions and spectres. If more 
common to the earlier and simpler tribes than to the 
men of your duller age, it is but that, with the first, the 
senses are more keen and q^ick. And as the savage 
can see or scent, miles away, the traces of a foe invisi* 
ble to the gross sense of the civilized animal, so the bar- 
rier itself between him and the creatures of the airy 
world is less thickened and obscured. Do you listen 1" 
" With my soul !" W 

"But first, to penetrate this barrier, the soul with 
which you listen must be sharpened by intense enthu* 
siasm, purified from all earthlier desires. Not without 
reason have the so-styled magicians, in dl lands and 
times, insisted on chastity anid abstemious revery as the 
coinmunicants of inspiration. When thus prepared, sci- 
ence can be brought to aid it ; the sight itself may be 
rendered more subtle, the nerves more acute, the spirit 
more alive and outward, and the element itself— the air, 
the space — may be made, bv certain secrets of the high- 
er chemistry, more palpable and clear. And this, too^ 
is not magic, as the credulous call it ; as I have so often 
said before, magic (or science that violates nature) ex- 
ists not ; it is but the science by which Nature can be 
controlled. Now, in space there are millions of beings* 
not literally spiritual, for they have all, like the animal- 
cule unseen by the naked eye, certain forms of matter, 
though matter so delicate, air-drawn, and subtle that it 
is, as it were, but a film, a gossamer, that clothes the 
spirit. Hence the Roscicrusian*s lovely phantoms of 
sylph and gnomen. Yet, in truth, these races and tribes 
differ more widely, each from each, than the Calmuc 
from the Greek— differ in attributes and powers. In the 
drop of water you see how the animalculae vary, how 
yast and terrible are some of those monster-mites, as 
compared with others. Equally so with the Inhabitants 
of the atmosphere : some of surpassing wisdom, some 
of horrible malignity ; some hostile as fiends to men, 
others gentle as messengers between earth and heaven. 
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He who would establish intercoarae with these Ynrylng 
beings, resembles the traveller who would penetrate into 
unknown lands. He is exposed to strange dangers and 
unconjectured terrors. That intercourse once gainedf I 
cannot secure thee from the ohances to which thy journey i$ 
exposed. I cannot direct thee to paths free from the 
wanderings of the deadliest foes. Thou must alone, and 
of thyself, face and hazard all. But if thou art so enam> 
oured of life as to care only to live on, no matter for 
-what ends, recruiting the nerves and veins with the al- 
chemist's vivifying elixir, why seek these dangers from 
the intermediate tubes 1 Because the very elixir that 
pours a more glorious life into the frame, so sharpens 
the senses that those larves of the air become to thee 
audible and apparent ; so that, unless trained by degrees 
to endure the phantoms and subdue their malice, a life 
thus gifted would be the most awful doom man could 
bring upon himself. Hence it is, that though the elixir 
be compounded of the simplest herbs, his frame onlv is 
prepared to receive it who has gone through the subtlest 
trials. Nay, some, scared and daunted into the most in* 
tolerable horror Jby t|ie sights that burst upon their eyes 
at the first draught, have found the potion less powerful 
to save than the agony and travail of Nature to destroy. 
To the unprepared, the elixir is thus but the deadliest 
poison. Amid the dwellers of the threshold is one, too, 
surpassing in malignity and hatred all her tribe ; one 
whose eyes have paralyzed the bravest, and whose 
power increases over the spirit precisely io proportion 
to its fear. Does thy coui^e falter V 

** Nay ; thy words but kindle it." 

** Follow me, then, and submit to the ioitiatoiy la* 
hours." 

With that, Mejnour led him into the interior chamber» 
and proceeded to explain to him certain chemical opera* 
tions, which, though extremely simple in themselves* 
Glyndon soon perceived were capable of very extraoidi* 
nary results. 

*' In the remoter times," said Mejnour, smiling, " our 
brotherhood were often compelled to recur to delusions 
to protect realities ; and, as dexterous mechanicians or 
expert chemists, they obtained the name of sorcerers. 
Observe how easy to construct is the Spectre Lion that 
attended the renowned Leonardo da Vinci !" 

And Glyndon beheld» with del^tM tforpdsei the aim- 
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pie means by which the wildest cheats of the imagina- 
tion can be formed. The magical landscapes in which 
Baptista Porta rejoiced ; the apparent change of the sea- 
sons with which Albertus Magnus startled the Earl of 
Holland ; nay, even those nnore dread delusions of the 
Ghost and Image with which the Necromancers of Her* 
aclea woke the conscience of the Conqueror of Plataea ;* 
all these, as the showman enchants some trembling 
children on a Christmas Eve with his lantern and phan- 
tasmagoria, Mejnour exhibited to his pupil. 

'* And now laugh forever at magic ! when these, the 
Tery tricks, the very sports and frivolities of science, 
were the very acts which men viewed with abhorrence ; 
and inquisitors and kings rewarded with the rack and 
the stake." 

*^But the alchehiist^s transmutation of metals — ** 

*^ Nature herself is a laboratory in which metals, and 
all elements, are forever at change. Easy to make, 
gold — easier, more commodious, and cheaper still to 
make the pearl, the diamond, and the rubv. Oh, yes ; 
wise men found sorcery in this, too ; but they found no 
sorcery in the discovery, that by the simplest combina- 
tion of things of every-day use they couid raise a devil 
that would sweep away thousands of their kind by the 
breath of consuming fire. Discover what will destroy 
life, and you are a great man ! what will prolong it, 
and you are an impostor ! Discover some invention in 
machinery that will make the rich more rich and the 
poor more poor, and they will build you a statue! 
biscover some mystery in art that would equalize 
physical disparities, and they w^ill pull down their own 
houses to stone you ! Ha, ha, my pupil ! such is the 
^/ world Zanoni still cares for ! you and I will leave this 
world to itself. And now that you have seen some few 
of the effects of science, begin to learn its grammar.*' 

Mejnour then set before his pupil certain tasks, ia 
vhich the rest of the night wore itself away. 

* Pautama*-4M PlttisrcU. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Great travell hsth the gentle Calidore, 

And toyle endured 

There on a day — 

He chaanst to spy a sort of shepheard groomee, 

Playing on pipes and caroling apace. 

.... He, there, besyde 

Saw a £uie damzeli." 

Spknsbr, FaHne Quern, cant. ix. 

For a considerable period, the pupil of Mejnour was 
now absorbed in labour dependant on the most vigilant 
attention, on the most minute and subtle calculation. 
Results astonishing and various rewarded his toils and 
stimulated his interest. Nor were these studies limited 
to chemical discovery — in which it is permitted me to 
say that the greatest marvels upon the organization of 
physical life seemed wrought by experiments of the 
vivifying influence of Heat. Among the rest, Glyn- 
don was surprised to find Mejnour attached to the more 
abstruse mysteries which the Pythagoreans ascribed to 
the occult science of Numbers. In this last, new lights 
glimmered dimly on his eyes ; and he began to perceive 
that even the power to predict, or, rather, to calculate 
results, might by • 

But he observed that the last brief process by which, in 
each of these experiments, the wonder was achieved, 
Mejnour reserved for himself, and refused to communi- 
cate the secret. The answer he obtained to his remon- 
strances on this head was more stern than satisfactory : 

'* Dost thou think,*^ said Mejnour, *' that I would give 
to the mere, pupil, whose qualities are not yet tried, 
powers that might change the face of the social world ? 
The last secrets are intrusted only to him of whose 
virtue the Master is convinced. Patience ! It is labour 
itself that is the great purifier of the mind ; and by de- 
grees the secrets will grow upon thyself as thy mind 
Becomes riper to receive them." 

At last Meinour professed himself satisfied with the 
progress made by his pupil. " The hour now arrives," 

* Here ibeve is an eraaore id tha If 9. 
Vol. IL— B 
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he said, " when thou mayst pass the great but airy bar* 
rier — when thou mayst gradually confront the terrible 
Dweller of the Threshold. Continue thy labours— con- 
tinue to suppress thy impatience for results until thou 
canst fathom the causes. 1 leave thee for one month ; 
if at the end of that period, when I return, the tasks set 
thee are completed, and thy mind prepared for contem- 
plation and austere thought for tne ordeal, I promise 
thee the ordeal shadl commence. One caution alone I 
give thee, regard it as a peremptory command — ^nter 
not this chamber !" (They were then statiding in thai 
one where their experiments had been chiefly made, 
and in which Glyndon, on the night he had soi^ht the 
solitude of the Mystic, had nearly fallen a victim to his 
intrusion.) '' Enter not this chamber till my return ; 
or, above all, if by any search for materials necessary to 
thy toils, thou shouldst venture hither, forbear to light 
the naptha in those vessels, and to open the vases on 
yonder shelves. I leave the key of the room in thy 
keeping, in order to try thy abstinence and self-control. 
Young man, this very temptation is a part of thy trial.^ 

With that, Mejnour placed the key in his hands, and 
at sunset he left the castle. 

For several days Glyndon continued immersed in 
employments which strained to the utmost all the facul- 
ties of his intellect. Even the most partial success 
depended so entirely on the abstraction of the mind and 
the minuteness of its calculations, that there was 
scarcely room for any other thought than those absorb* 
ed in the occupation. And, doubtless, this perpetual 
strain of the faculties was the object of Mejnour in. 
works that did not seem exactly pertinent to the puipo- 
ses in view. As the study of the elementary mathe- 
matics, for example, is not so profitable in the solving 
of problems useless in our after-callings, as it is ser- 
viceable in training the intellect to the comprehension 
and analysis of general truths. 

But in less than half the time which Mejnour had 
stated for the duration of his absence, all that the Mys- 
tic had appointed to his toils was completed by the Pu- 
pil ; and then his mind, thus relieved from the drudgery 
and mechanism of employment, once more sought oc- 
cupation in dim conjecture and restless fancies. His 
inquisitive and rash nature grew excited by the prohibi- 
tion of MejBOur* asdhe iouid huneelf gating too oiteo. 



with pertaiiied and daring curiosity, upon the key of the 
forbidden chamber. He began Co feel indignant at a 
trial of constancy which he deemed frivolous and pii»< 
rile. What nursery tales of Bluebeard and his closet 
were revived to daunt and terrify him ! How could the 
mere walla of a chamber, in which he had so often se<r 
curely pursued his labours, start into living danger ! If 
haunted, it could be but by those delusions which ftfej-* 
Qour had taught to despise. A shadowy lion*-a chemi- 
cal phantasnia ! Tush ! he lost half his awe of Mej- 
nour when he thought that by such tricks the sage 
oould practise upon the very intellect he had awakeiie4 
and instructed ! Still he resisted the impulses of his 
curiosity and his pride, and, to escape from their die- 
tatioa, he took long rambles on the hills, or amid the 
valleys that surrounded the castle, seeking, by bodilv 
(atigue to subdue the unreposing mind. One day, su^ 
denly emerging from a dark ravine, he came upon one 
of those Italian scenes of rural festivity and mirth in 
which the classic age appears to revive. It was a fes- 
tival, partly agricultural, partly religious, held yeariy by 
the peasants of that district. Assembled at the out- 
skirts of a village, animated crowds, just returned from 
a.procession to a neighbouring chapel, were now form-* 
ing themselves into groups — the old to taste the vintage^ 
the young to dance — all to be gay and happy. Thia 
sudden picture of easy joy and careless ignorance, eon* 
Irasting so forcibly with the intense studies and thai 

E arching desire for wisdom which had so long made op 
is own life, and burned at his own heart, sensibly a^- 
fected Glyndon. As he stood aloof and gazing on them* 
the young man felt once more that he was young ! The 
memory of all that he had been content to sacriflce 
spoke to him like the sharp voice of remorse. The flit- 
ting forms of the women in their picturesque attire* 
their happy laughter ringing through the cool, still air 
of the autumn noon, brought back to the heart, or rath* 
er, perhaps, to the senses, the images of his past timet 
the *' golden shepherd hours,^' when to live was but te 
enjoy. 

He approached near and nearer to the scene, and aud^ 
denly a noisy group swept round him; and Maestro 
P^olo, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder, exclaim* 
ed, in a neaTty voice, " Welcome, excellency ! we are 
rejoiced to see you among us.*' Glyndon was about 
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to reply to his salutation, when his eyes rested upon the 
face of a young girl, leaning on Piolo^s arm, of a beauty 
so attractive, that his colour rose and his heart beat as 
he encountered her gaze. Her eyes sparkled with a 
roguish and petulant mirth, her parted lips showed teeth 
lilie pearls ; as if impatient at the pause of her compan- 
ion rrom the revel of the rest, her little foot beat the 
ground to a measure that she half hummed, half chant- 
ed. Piolo laughed as he saw the effect the girl had 
produced upon the young foreigner. 

** Will you not dance, excellency 1 Come, lay aside 
your greamess, and be merry, like us poor devils. See 
how our pretty Fillide is longing for a partner. Take 
compassion on her.*' 

Fillide pouted at this speech ; and, disengaging her 
arm from P&olo*s, turned away, but threw over her 
shoulder a glance half inviting, half defying. Glyndon 
almost involuntarily advanced to her, and addressed 
her. 

Oh yes, he addresses her! She looks down, and 
smiles. Pdolo leaves them to themselves, sauntering 
off with a devil-me-carish air^ Fillide speaks now, and 
looks up at the scholar's face with arch invitation. He 
shs^es his head : Fillide laughs, and her laugh is sil- 
very. She points to a gay mountaineer, who is tripping 
up to her merrily. Why does Glyndon feel jealousl 
Why, when she speaks again, does he shake his head 
no more ? He offers his hand ; Fillide blushes, and 
takes it with a demure coquetry. What ! is it so, in- 
deed ! They whirl into the noisy circle of the revel- 
lers. Ha ! ha ! is not this better than distilling herbs, 
and breaking thy brains on Pythagorean numbers 1 How 
lightly Fillide bounds along ! How her lithesome waist 
supples itself to thy circling arm ! Tara-ra-tara, ta- 
tara, rara-ra ! What the devil is in the measure, that 
it makes the blood course like quicksilver through the 
veins ? Was there ever a pair of eyes like Fillide's ? 
Nothing of the cold stars there ! Yet how they twinkle 
and laugh at thee ! And that rosy, pursed-up mouth, 
that will answer so sparingly to thy flatteries, as if 
words were a waste of time, and kisses were their 
proper language. Oh, pupil of Mejnour ! oh, would-be 
Rosicrusian— Platonist— Magian — 1 know not what! I 
am ashamed of thee ! What, in the names of Averroes, 
and Burri, and Agrippa, and Hermes, have become of 
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thy austere contemplations f Was it for this tbou didst 
resign Viola ? I don't think thou hast the smallest rec- 
ollection of ttie elixir or the cabala. Take care ! What 
mte you about, sir 1 Why do you clasp that small hand 
locked within your ownl Why do you — Tara-rara 
tara-ra, tara-rara-ra, rarara, tarara-ra ! Keep your eyes 
off those slender ankles and that crimson bodice ! 
Tara-rara-ra ! There they go again ! And now they 
rest under the broad trees. The revel has whirled 
away from them. They hear — or do they not hear — 
the laughter at the distance ? They see— or, if they 
have their eyes about them, they should see — couple af- 
ter couple gliding by, love-talking and love-looking. 
But I will lay a wager, as they sit under that tree, and 
the round sun goes down behind the mountains, that 
they see or hear very little except themselves ! 

*' Hollo, Signer Excellency ! and how does your part- 
ner please you 1 Come and join our feast, loiterers ; 
one dances more merrily after wine.^ 

Down goes the round sun; up comes the autumn 
moon. Tara, tara, rarara, rarara, tarara-ra! Dancing 
again ; is it a dance, or some movement ^ayer, noisier, 
wilder still ? How they glance and gleam through the 
night-shadows, those flitting forms ! What confusion ! 
what order! Ha, that is the Tarantula dance ; Maestro 
"Piolo foots it bravely ! Diavolo, what fury ! the tarant- 
ula has stung them all. Dance or die ; it is fury — the 
Corybantes— the Maenads— the — Ho, ho ! more wine ! 
the Sabbat of the Witches at Benevento is a joke to 
this! From cloud to cloud wanders the moon; now 
shining, now lost. Dimness while the maiden blushes ; 
light when the maiden smiles. 

^ Fiilide, thou art an enchantress !" . 

" Buona notte, excellency ; you will see me again !" 

" Ah, young man," said an old decrepit, hollow-eyed 
octogenarian, leaning on his staff, " make the best of 
your youth. I too once had a Fiilide ! I was hand- 
somer than you then ! Alas ! if we could be always 
young !" 

'' Always young !** Glyndon started as he turned his 
gaze from the fresh, fair, rosy face of the girl, and saw 
the eyes dropping rheum, the yellow wrinkled skin, ibm 
tottering frame of the old man. 

«' Ha, ha !*' said Uie decrepit creature, hobbling near 
^ hiffit and witb a malicious laugh. *^ Yel I <oo was 

B3 
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yoong once I Give me a baioccho for a glass of ao<iiia 

▼ita r 

Tara, rare, ra-rara, tara, rara-ra! There dances 
youth ! Wrap thy rags round thee and totter off, Old 
Age! 



CHAPTER VL 

** WhilMt Calidore does follow that faire mayd. 
Unmindful of hit tow and high beheast 
"Which by the Faerie Qaeene was on him layd." 

Spsmskk, FaiirU Quetiu, cant z., a. 1. 

It was that gray, indistinct, struggling interval be- 
tween the night and the dawn, when Clarence stood 
once more in his chamber. The abstruse calculations 
lyin^ on his table caught his eye, and filled him with a 
sentiment of weariness and distaste. But — '* Alas, if 
we could be always young !" Oh, thou horrid spectre 
of the old rheum-eyed man ! What apparition can the 
mystic chamber shadow forth more ugly and more hate- 
ful than thou 1 Oh, yes ; if we could be always young ! 
" But not (thinks the Neophyte now)— not to labour for- 
ever at these crabbed figures and these cold compounds 
of herbs and drugs. No ; but to enjoy, to love, to revel ! 
What should be the companion of youth but pleasure? 
And the gift of eternal youth may be mine this very 
hour! What means this prohibition of Mejnour*st is 
It not of the same complexion as his ungenerous reserve 
even in the minutest secrets of chemistry or the num- 
bers of his cabala? compelling me to perform all the 
toils, and yet withholding from me the knowledge of 
the crowning result 1 No doubt he will still, on his re- 
turn, show me that the great mystery can be attained, 
but will still forbid me to attain it. Is it not as if he de- 
sired to keep my youth the slave to his age ? to make 
me dependant solely on himself 1 to bind me to a jour- 
neyman's service by perpetual excitement to curiosity, 
and the siffht of the fruits he places beyond my lips 1" 
These, and many reflections still more repining, disturb* 
ed and irritated him. Heated with wine — excited by the 
wild revels he had leftr-^he was unable to sleep. The 
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fmagfe of that revolting Old Age which Time, unless 
defeated, must bring upon himself, quickened the eager- 
ness of his desire for the dazzling and imperishable 
Youth he ascribed to Zanoni. The prohibition only 
Served to create a spirit of defiance. The reviving day, 
laughing jocundly through his lattice, dispelled all the 
fears and superstitions that belong to night. The mys- 
tic chamber presented to his imagination nothing to 
differ fro.m any other apartment in the qastle. What 
foul or malignant apparition could harm him in the light 
of that blessed sun ! It was the peculiar, and, on the 
whole, most unhappy, contradiction in Glyudon's nature, 
that while his reasonings led him to doubt — and doubt 
rendered him in moral conduct irresolute and unsteady 
— he was pkysicdUy brave to rashness. Nor is this un- 
common: skepticism and presumption are often twins. 
When a man of this character determines upon any ac- 
tion, personal fear never deters him ; and for the moral 
fear, any sophistry suffices to self-will. Almost without 
analyzing himself the mental process by which his 
^nerves hardened themselves and his limbs^ moved, he 
traversed the corridor, gained Mejnour*s apartment, and 
opened the forbidden door. All was as- he had been ac- 
customed to see it, save that on a table in the centre of 
the room lay open a large volume. He approached, and 
gazed on the characters on the page ; they were in a 
cipher, the study of which had made a part of his la- 
bours. With but slight difficulty he imagined that he 
interpreted the meaning of the first sentences, and that 
they ran thus : 

" To quaff the inner life is to see the outer life ; to 
live in defiance of time is to live in the whole. He who 
discovers the elixir, discovers what lies in space; for 
the spirit that vivifies the frame strengthens the senses. 
There is attraction in the elementary principle of light. 
In the lamps of Rosicrusius, the fire is the pure elemen- 
tary principle. Kindle the lamps while thou openest the 
vessel that contains the elixir, and the light attracts to 
those beings whose life is that light. Beware of Fear : 
Fear is the deadliest enemy to Knowledge.'' Here the 
ciphers changed their character, and became incompre- 
hensible. But had he not read enough 1 Did not the 
last sentence suffice ? " Beware of Fear !" It was as 
if Mejnour had purposely left the page open — ^as if the 
trial was, in truth, tha reverse ofHhe one pretended; 
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as if the Mystic had designed to make ezperiment of 
his courage while affecting but that of his forbearance. 
Not boldness, but Fear was the deadliest enemy to 
Knowledge. He moved to the shelves on which the 
crystal vases were placed; with an untrenibling hanifl 
he took from one or them the stopper, and a deliciou9 
odour suddenly diffused itself through the room. Th« 
air sparkled as if with a diamond dust. A sense of ua« 
earthly delight — of an existence that seemed all spirit, 
flashed through his whole frame; and a faint, low, but 
exquisite music, crept, thrilling, through the chamber. 
At this moment he heard a voice in the corridor caUinfl^ 
on his name ; and presently there was a knock at the 
door without. '* Are you there, signor,** said the clear 
tones of Maestro Pdolo. Glyndon hastily reclosed and 
replaced the vial ; and, bidding Pdolo await him in his 
own apartment, tarried till he heard the intruder's steps 
depart ; he then reluctantly quitted the room. As ne 
locked the door he still heard the dying strain of that 
fairy music ; and with a light step and a joyous heart, 
he repaired to Pdolo, inly resolving to vjsit again the 
chamber ai an hour when his experiment would be safe 
from interruption. 

As he crossed his threshold, Piolo started back, and 
exclaimed, ** Why, excellency ! I scarcely recoffaise you ! 
Amusement, 1 see, is a great beautifier to the younff. 
Yesterday you looked so pale and haggard ; but Fillide*s 
merry eyes have done more for you than the philoso- 
pher's stone (saints, forgive me for naming it!) ever did 
for the wizards.'* And Glyndon, glancing at the old Ye* 
netian mirror, as P&olo spoke, was scarcely less startled 
than Piolo himself at the change in his own mien and 
bearing. His form, before bent with thought, seemed 
to him taller by half the head : so lithesome and erect 
rose his slender stature, his eyes glowed, his cheeks 
bloomed with health and the innate and pervading pleas* 
ure. If the mere fragrance of the elixir was thus po« 
tent, well might the alchemists have ascribed life and 
youth to the draught ! 

"You must forgive me, excellency, for disturbing 
you,'' said Paolo, producing a letter from his pouch; 
" but our patron has just written to me to say that he 
will be here to-morrow, and desired me to lose not a mo- 
i^ent in giving to yourself this.btUet» whichhe^ocloflod.'* 

•^Who bmu^ the letter V* ^^ 
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" A horseman, who did not wait for any reply." 
Glyndon opened the letter and read as follows : 

** I return a week sooner than I had intended, and you 
will expect me to-morrow. You will then enter on the 
ordeal you desire ; but remember that, in doing so, you 
must reduce Being as far as possible into Mind. The 
senses must be mortified and subdued — not the whisper 
of one passion heacd. Thou mayst be master of the 
Cabala and the Chemistry, but thou must be master also 
over the Flesh and the Blood — over Love and Vanity, 
Ambition and Hate. I will trust to find thee so. Fast 
and meditate till we meet !" 

Glyndon crumpled the letter in his hand with a smile 
of disdain. What ! more drudgery, more abstinence ! 
Youth without love and pleasure t Ha, ha! baffled Mej- 
nour, thy pupil shall gain thy secrets without thine aid ! 

" And Fillide ! I passed her cottage in my way ; she 
blushed and sighed when I jested her about you, excel- 
lency !" 

" Well, Pdolo ! I thank thee for so charming an intro- 
duction. Thine must be a rare life.*' 

" Ah, excellency, while we are young nothing like ad* 
venture — except love, wine, and laughter !'* 

**yery true. Farewell, Master P60I0; we will talk 
more with each other in a few days." 

All that morning Glyndon was almost overpowered 
with the new sentiment of happiness that had entered 
into him. He roamed inio the woods, and he felt a pleas- 
ure that resembled his earlier life of an artist, but a 
pleasure yet more subtle and vivid in the various colours 
of the autumn foliage. Certainly, Nature seemed to be 
brought closer to him ; he comprehended better all that 
Mejnour had often preached to him of the mystery of 
sympathies and attractions.^ He was about to enter into 
the same law as those mute children of the forests ! He 
was to know the renewal of life ; the seasons that chilled 
to winter should yet bring again the bloom and the 
mirth of spring. Man's common existence is as one 
year to the vegetable world : he has liis spring, his sum- 
mer, his autumn, and winter — but only once. But the 
giant oaks around him go through a revolving series of 
verdure and youth, and the green of the centenarian is 
as vivid in the beams May as that of the sapling by its 
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side. ** Mine shall be joor spring, bot not your winter V* 

exclaimed the Aspirant. 

Rapt in these sanguine and joyous reveries, Glyndon, 
quitting the woods, found himself amid cultivated fields 
and vineyards to which his footstep had not before wan* 
dered ; and there stood, by the skirts of a green lane 
that reminded him of verdant England, a mo&st house, 
half cottage, half farm. The door was open, and he saw 
a girl at work with her distaif. She looked up, uttered 
a slight cry, and, tripping gayly into the lane to his side, 
he recognised the dark eyed Fillide. 

" Hist !" she said, archly putting her finger to her lip ; 
" do not speak loud — my mother is asleep within ; and I 
knew you would come to see nie. It is kind !" 

Glyndon, with a little embarrassment, accepted the 
compliment to his kindness, which he did not exactly 
deserve. ** You have thought, then, of me, fair Fillide t '* 

''Yes," answered the girl, colouring, but with that 
frank, bold ingenuousness which characterizes the fe* 
males of Italy, especially of >he lower class, and in the 
southern provinces ; " on, yes ! I have thought of little 
else. P60I0 said he knew you would visit me." 

'* And what relation is Paolo to you !" 

<' None ; but a good friend to us alL My brother is 
one of his band." 

" One of his band ! A robber 1" 

" We of the mountains do not call a mountaineer ' a 
robber,' signer." • 

" I ask pardon. Do you not tremble sometimes for 
your brother's life 1 The law—" 

*' Law never ventures into these defiles. Tremble for 
him ! No. My father and grandsire were of the same 
calling. I often wish I were a man !" 

" By these lips I am enchanted that your wish can* 
not be realized !" 

" Fy, signer ! And do you really love me 1" 

•' With my whole heart !" 

^'Attd I thee J" said the girl, with a candour that 
seemed innocent, as she suffered him to clasp her hand. 

'* But," she added, '' thou wilt soon leave us, and 1 — ^ 
She stopped short, and the tears stood in her eyes. 

There was something dangerous in this, it must be 
confessed. Certainly Fillide had not the seraphic love- 
liness of Viola ; but hers was a beauty that equally, at 
least, touched the senses. Perhaps Glyndon had never 
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reaRy loved Viola; perhaps the feelings with which she 
liad inspired him were not of that ardent character 
which deserves the name of love. However that be, he 
thought, as he gazed on those dark eyes, that he had 
never loved before. 

**And couldst thou not leave thy mountains 1" hb 
whispered, as he drew vet nearer to her. 

** Dost thou ask me V' she said, retreading, and Iook«> 
ing him steadfastly in the face. " Dost thou know 
what we daughters of the mountains are ? Yon gw^ 
smooth cavaliers of cities seldom mean what you speak. 
With you, love is amusement ; with us, it is life. Leave 
these mountains ! Well ! I should not leave my na> 
. ture." 

'* Keep thy nature ever — it is a sweet one." 

'* Yes, sweet while thou art true ; stern, if Ihou art 
faithless.' Shall 1 tell thee what I, what the girls of this 
country are 1 Daughters of men whom you oill rob- 
bers, we aspire to be the companions of our lovers or 
our husbands. We love ardently-^we own it boldly. 
We stand by your side in danger; we serve you as 
slaves in safety ; we never change, and we resent 
change. You may reproach, strike us, trample us as a 
dog — we bear all without a murmur ; betray us, and no 
tiger is more relentless. Be true, and our hearts re- 
ward you ; be false, and our hands revenge ! Dqst thou 
love me now ^^ 

During this speech the Italian^s countenance had most 
eloquently aided her words, by tunis soft, frank, fierce ; 
and at the last question she inclined her head humbly, 
and stood, as in fear of his reply, before him. The 
stem, brave, wild spirit, in which what seemed unfem- 
inine was yet, if I may so say, still womanly, did not 
recoil, it rather captivated Glyndon. He answered 
Teadily, briefly, and freely, " Fillide, yes !" .... 

Oh, " yes !" forsooth, Clarence Glyndon 1 Every light 
nature Answers **yes" lightly to such a question from 
lips so rosy ! Have a care, have a care ! Why the 
deuce, Mejnonr; do you leave your pupil of four-and- 
twenty to the mercy of these wild cats-a-mountain ! 
Preach fast, and abstinence, and sublime renunciation 
of the cheats of the senses ! Very well in you, sir, 
Heaven knows how many ages old! but at four-and- 
twenty your hierophant would have kept you out of 
JlUide's way, or you would have bad small taste for the 
CaMal 
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And so they stood, and talked, and vowed, and whis- 
pered till the girPs mother made some noise within the 
house, and Filiide bounded back to the distaff, her finger 
once more on her lip. 

" There is more magic in Filiide than in Mejnour,** 
said Glyndon to himself, walking gayly home; *< yet, 
on second thoughts, 1 know not ill quite so well like a 
character so ready for tevenge ! But he who has the 
real secret can baffle even the vengeance of a woman, 
and disarm all danger !^^ 

Sirrah ! dost thou even already mediti^te the possibil- 
ity of treason ? Oh, well said Zanoni, '' to pour pure 
water in the muddy well does but disturb the mud */' 



CHAPTER VII. 

*' Cernis, gistodia quails 
Veitibulo sedeat? facies qam linuDa aerret V* 

MsKD, lib. tL, 574. 

And it is profound night. All is at rest within the old 
castle, all is breathless under the melancholy stars. 
Now is the time. Mejnour, with his austere wisdom ; 
Mejnour, the enemy to love ; Mejnour, whose eye will 
read thy heart, and refuse thee the promised secrets, 
because the sunny face of Filiide disturbs the lifeless 
shadow that he calls repose ; Mejnour comes to-mor- 
row ! Seize the night ! Beware of fear ! Never, or 
this hour ! So, brave youth, brave despite all thy er- 
rors, so, with a steady pulse, thy hand unlocks once 
more the forbidden door ! 

He placed his lamp on the table beside the book, which 
still lay there opened; he turned^ over the leaves, but 
could not decipher their meaning till he came to the fol* 
lowing passage : 

*' When, then, the pupil is thus initiated and prepared, 
let him open the casement, lieht the lamps, and bathe 
bis temples with the elixir. He must beware how he 
presume yet to quaff the volatile and fiery spirit. To 
taste, till repeated inhalations have accustomed the frame 
gradually to the ecstatic liquid, is to know not life, but 
death ."* 



He could penetrate no farther into the Inatnictions ; 
the cipher again changed. He now looked steadily and 
earnestlv round the chamber. The moonlight came 
quietly through the lattice as his hand opened it, and seem* 
ed, as it rested on the floor and filled the walls, like the 
presence of some ghostly and mournful power. He ran* 
ged the mystic lamps (nine in number) round the centre 
of the room, and lighted them one by one. A silvery 
and blue tinted flame sprung up from each, and lighted 
the apartment with a calm and yet more dazzling splen- 
dour; but presently this light grew more soft and dim, 
as a thin gray cloud like a mist gradually spread ovet 
the room, and an icy thrill shot through the heart of the 
Englishman, and quickly gathered over him like the cold- 
ness of death. Instinctively aware of his danger, he 
tottered, though with difficulty, for his limbs seemed rigid 
and stone>like, to the shelf that contained the crystal 
vials ; hastily he inhaled the spirit, and laved his temples 
with the sparkling liquid. The same sensation of vigour 
and youth, and Joy, and airy lightness that he had felt 
in the morning, instantaneously replaced the deadly 
numbness that just before had invadea the citadel of life. 
He stood, with his arms folded on his bosom, erect and 
dauntless, to watc^ what should ensue. 

The vapoQT had now assumed almost the thickness 
and seeming consistency of a snow-cloud, the lamps 
piercing it like stars. And now he distinctly saw shapes 
somewhat resembling in outline those of the human form 
gliding slowly and with regular evolutions through the 
cloud. They appeared bloodless; their bodies were 
transparent, and contracted or expanded like the folds of 
a serpent. As they moved in majestic order, he heard a 
low sound— the ghost, as it were, of voice — which each 
caught and echoed from the other; a low sound, but 
musical, which seemed the chant of some unspeakably 
tranquil joy. None of these apparitions heeded him. 
His intense longing to accost them, to be of them, to 
make one of this movement of aerial happiness— for svidb 
it seemed to him-^made him stretch forth his arms and 
seek to cry aloud, but only an inarticulate whisper passed 
his lips ; and the movement and the music went on the 
same as if the mortal were not there. Slowly they glided 
round and aloft, till, in the same majestic order, one after 
one, they floated through the casement and ^ere lost in 
the moonlight ; then, as his eyes followed them, the case- 
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ment became darkened with some object nndistinguish- 
able at the first gaze, but which sufficed mysteriously to 
change into ineffable horror the delight he had before ex- 
perienced. By degrees this object shaped itself to his 
sight. It was as that of a human head, covered with a 
dark veil, through which glared, with livid and demoniac 
fire, eyes that froze the marrow of his bones. Nothing 
else of the face was distinguishable — nothing but those 
intolerable eyes; but his terror, that even at the first 
seemed beyond nature to endure, was increased a thou- 
sand fold, when, after a pause, the Phantom glided slowlv 
into the chamber. The cloud retreated from it as it ao- 
vanced ; the bright lamps grew wan, and flickered rest- 
lessly as at the breath of its presence. Its form was 
veiled as the face, but the outline was that of a female ; 
yet it moved not as move even the ghosts that simulate 
the living. It seemed rather to crawl as some vast mis- 
shapen reptile ; and pausing, at length it cowered beside 
the table which held the mystic volume, and again fixed 
Its eyes through the filmy veil on the rash invoker. All 
fancies, the most grotesque, of Monk or Painter in the 
early North, would have failed to give to the visage of 
imp or fiend that aspect pf deadly malignity which spoke 
to the shuddering nature in those eyes &]one. All else 
so dark-^shrouded — veiled and larva-lik«. But that 
burning glare so intense, so livid, yet so livih(|r, had in it 
something that was almost humane in its passion of hate 
and mockery ; something that served to show ibat the 
shadowy Horror was not all a spirit, but partook of mat- 
ter enough, at least, to make it more deadly and fearful 
an enemy to material forms. As, clinging with the grasp 
of agony to the wall, his hair erect, his eyeballs start- 
ing, ne still gazed back upon that appalling gaze, the 
Image spoke to him — his soul rather than his ear com- 
prehended the words it said. 

** Thou hast entered the immeasurable region. I am 
the Dweller of the Threshold. What wouldst thou with 
mel Silent? Dost thou fear me? Am I not thy be- 
loved ? . Is it not for me that thou hast rendered up the 
delights of thy race ? Wouldst thou be wise ? Mine is 
the wisdom of the countless ages. Kiss me, my mortal 
lover.'* And the Horror crawled near and nearer to 
him.; it crept to his side, its breath breathed upon his 
cheek! - With a sharp cry he fell to the earth msensi- 
ble, and knew no more till, far in the noon of the next 
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day, he opened his eyes and found himself in his bed, 
the glorious sun streaming through his lattice, and the 
bandit P4olo by his side, engaged in polishing his car- 
bine and whistling a Calabriau love air. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** T* diro^ep66fuvoi 
* KXeivoTard rav ao^iav, 

Aiei duL Xafiirpordrov 
Baivovreg dSpo^ aWipoc 
'Kv6d vo6* dyvdg 

Xeyovat Movaof 

^av6dv *Apfioviav fevrevaai. 

£uftip., Med., 1. 834. 

In one of those islands whose history the iiqperisha- 
ble literature and renown of Athens yet invest with 
melancholy interest, and on which Nature, in whom 
'* there is nothing melancholy," still bestows a glory of 
scenery and climate equally radiant for the freeman or 
the slave — the Ionian, the Venetian, the Gaul, the Turk, 
or the restless Briton — Zanoni had fixed his bridal home. 
There the air carries with it the perfumes of the plains 
for miles along the blue, translucent deep.* Seen from 
one of its green sloping heights, the island he had se- 
lected seemed one delicious garden. The towers and 
turrets of its capitol gleaming amid groves of oranges 
and lemons; vineyards and olive woods filling up the 
valleys, and clambering aloog the hill-sides ; and villa, 
farm, and cottage covereid with luxuriant trellises of dark 
green leaves and purple fruit. For there the prodigal 
beauty yet seems half to justify those graceful super- 
stitions of a creed that, too enamoured of earth, rather 
brought the deities to man than raised the man to their 
less alluring and less voluptuous Olympus. 

** DQrch die scopfang floss da Lebensfulle, 
An der Liebe Busen sie za dracken 
Gab man hohern Adel ddr Natur.f" 

• See Dr. Holland*^ Travels to the Ionian Isles, &e., p. 18. 
t Die Gotter Griechenlands. 
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And still to the fishermeD, weavitig yet their antitj^rie 
dances on the sand ; to the maiden, adorning yet with 
xnany a silver fibula her glossy tresses under the tree 
that overshadows her tranquil cut ; the same great moth- 
er that watched over the wise of Samoa ; the democra- 
cy of Corcyra ; the graceful and deep-taught loveliness 
of Miletus, smiles as graciously as of yore. For the 
North, philosophy and freedom are essentials to human 
happiness. In the lands which Aphrodite rose from the 
waves to govern, as the Seasons, hand in hand, stood to 
welcome her on the shores,* Nature is all-sufficieot. 

The isle which Zanoni had selected was one of the 
loveliest in that divine sea. His abode, at some dis- 
tance from the city, but near one of the creeks in the 
shore, belonged to a Venetian, and, though small, had 
more of elegance than the natives ordinarily cared for. 
On the seas, and in sight, rode his vessel. His Indians, 
as before, ministered in mute gravity to the service of 
the household. No spot could be more beautiful, no 
solitude less invaded. To the mysterious knowle;dge of 
Zanoni — to the harmless ignorance of Viola — the bab- 
bling and garish world of civilized man was alike un-* 
heeded. The loving sky and the lovely earth are com- 
panioifs enough to Wisdom and to Ignorance while they 
love! 

Although, as I have before said, there was nothing in 
the visible occupations of Zanoni that betrayed a culti- 
vator of the occult sciences, his habits were those of a 
man who remembers or reflects. He loved to roam 
alone, chiefly at dawn, or at night when the moon was 
clear (especially in each month, at its rise and full)> 
miles and miles away over the rich inlands of the island, 
and to cull herbs and flowers, which he hoarded with 
jealous care. Sometimes at the dead of night Viola 
would wake by an instinct that told her he was not by 
her side, and, stretching out her arms, find that the in- 
stinct had not deceived her. But she early saw that he 
was reserved on his peculiar habits ; and if at times a 
chill, a foreboding, a suspicious awe crept over her, she 
forbore to question him. But his rambles were not al- 
ways uncompanioned ; he took pleasure in excursions 
less solitary. Often, when the sea lay before them like 
a lake, the barren dreariness of the opposite coast of 

* Homeric Hymn. 
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Qephallenia contrasting the smiling shores on which 
they dwelt, Viola and himself would pass days in cruis* 
ing slowly around the coast, or in visits to the neigh- 
bouring isles. Every spot of the Greek soil, ** that fair 
fable-land," seemed to him familiar; and as he con- 
versed of the Past, and its exquisite traditions, he taught 
Viola to love the race from which have descended the 
poetry and the wisdom of the world. There was much 
in Zanoni, as she knew him better, that deepened the 
fascination in which Viola was from the first' enthralled* 
His love for herself was so tender, so vigilant, and had 
that best and most enduring attribute, that it seemed 
rather grateful for the happiness in its own cares than 
vain of the happiness it created. His habitual mood 
with all who approached him was calm and gentle, al- 
most to apathy. An angry word never passed his lips; 
an angry gleam never shot from his eyes. Once they 
had been exposed to the danger not uncommon in those 
then half-savage lands. Some pirates who infested the 
neighbouring coasts had heard of the arrival of the 
strangers, and the seamen Zanoni employed had gossip- 
ed of their master's wealth. One night, after Viola had 
retired to rest, she was awakened by a slight noise be- 
low. Zanoni was not by her side ; she listened in some 
alarm. Was that a groan that came upon her ear? 
She started up, she went to ihe door ; all was still. A 
footstep now slowly approached, and Zanoni entered 
calm as usual, and seemed unconscious of her fears. 
The next morning, three men were found dead at the 
threshold of the principal entrance, the door of which 
had been forced. They were recognised in the neigh- 
bourhood as the most sanguinaiy and terrible marauders 
of the coasts — men stained with a thousand murders, 
and who had never hitherto failed in any attempt to 
which the lust of rapine had impelled them. The foot- 
steps of many others were tracked to the seashore. It 
seemed that their accomplices must have fled on the 
death of their leaders. But when the Venetian proved- 
itore, or authority, of the island, came to examine into 
the matter, the most unaccountable mystery was the 
manner in which these ruffians had met their fate. Za- 
noni had not stirred from the apartment in which he or- 
dinarily pursued his chemfcal studied. None of the ser- 
vants had even been disturbed from their slumbers. No 
marks of human violence were on the bodies of the 

C2 
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dead. They died, and made no sign. From that mo- 
ment Zanoni's house — nay, the whole vicinity, was sa- 
cred. The neighboaring villages, rejoiced to be deliv- 
ered from a scourge, regarded the stranger as one whom 
the Pagiana (or Virgin) held under her especial protec- 
tion. In truth, the lively Greeks around, facile to all 
external impressions, and struck with the singular and 
majestic beauty of the man who knew their language as 
a native, whose voice often cheered them in their hum- 
ble sorrows, and whose hand was never closed to their 
wants, long after he had left their shore, preserved his 
memory by grateful traditions, and still point to the 
lofty platanus beneath which they had often seen him 
seated, alone and thoughtful, in the heats of noon. But 
Zanoni had haunts less open to the gaze than the shade 
of the platanus. In that isle there are the bituminous 
springs which Herodotus has commemorated. Often at 
night, the moon, at least, beheld him emerging from 
the myrtle and cystus that clothe the hillocks around 
the marsh that imbeds the pools containing the inflam- 
mable materia, all the medical uses of which, as applied 
to the nerves and organic life, modem science has not 
yet perhaps explored. Yet more often would he pass 
his hours m a cavern, by the loneliest part of the beach, 
where the stalactites seem almost arranged by tlie hand 
of art, and which the superstition of the peasants asso- 
ciate, in some ancient legends, with the numerous and 
almost incessant earthquakes to which the island is so 
singularly subjected. 

Whatever the pursuits that instigated these wander- 
higs and favourea these haunts, either they were link^l 
with, or else subordinate to, one main and master desire, 
which every fresh day, passed in the sweet human com- 
pany of Viola, confirmed and strengthened. 

The scene that Glyndon had witnessed in his trance 
was faithful to truth. And some little time after the date 
of that night, Viola was dimly aware that an influence, 
she knew not of what nature, was struggling to estab- 
lish itself over her happy life. Visions, indistinct and 
beautiful, such as those she had known in her earlier 
days, but more constant and impressive, began to haunt 
her night and day when Zanoni was absent, to fade in his 
presence, and seem less fair than that. Zanoni ques-^ 
tioned her ea^^erly and minutely of these visitations, but 
seemed dissatisfied, and at times perplexed, by her an* 
awera. 



** Tell me not," he said, one day, ** of those nnconntelr 
ed images, those evolutions of starry shapes in a chonj 
dance, or those delicious melodies that seem to thee of 
the music and the language of the distant spheres. Has 
no one shape been to thee more distinct and more beau- 
tiful than the rest ? no voice uttering, or seeming to ut- 
ter, thine own tongue, and whispering to thee of strange 
secrets and solemn knowledge V 

'* No ; all is confused in these dreams, whether of day 
6t night ; and when, at the sound of thy footsteps, I re- 
cover, my memory retains nothing but a vague impres- 
sion of happiness. How different, how cold, to the rap- 
ture of hanging on thy smile, and listening to thy voice, 
when it says, * I love thee !" 

** Yet how is it that visions less fair than these once 
seemed to thee so allurinff ? How is it that they then 
stirred thv fancies and filled thy heart ? Once thou did$t 
desire a rairy-land, and now thou seemest so contented 
with common life !** 

" Have I not explained it to thee before ? Is it corn- 
mon life, then, to love and to live with the one we love t 
My true fairy-land is won ! Tell me of no other." 

And so Night surprised them by the lonely beach ; and 
Zanoni, allured from his sublimer projects, and bending 
pver that tender face, forgot that in the Harmonious In- 
finite which spread around, there were other worids 
than that one human heart ! 



CHAPTER IX 

** There if a principle of the soul, luperior to all nature, throagh 
which we are capable of sarpaasing the order and systems of the 
world. When the soul Is elevated to natures better than itaelf, them 
it ia entirely separated from subordinate naturea, exchanges tbia for 
another life, and, deserting the order of thioga with which it waa con- 
nected, links and mingles itaelf with another."— Umblxchus. 

" AnoN-Ai ! Adoh-Ai ! appear, appear !" 

And in the lonely cave, whence ^once had gone forth 
the oracles of a heathen god, there emerged from the 
shadows of fantastic rocks a luminous and gigantic col- 
umn, flittering and shifting. It resembled the shining 
but misty spray, which, seen afar off, a fountain seems 
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to MQd up on a starry night. The radiance lit the sta- 
lactites, the/ crags, the arches of the cave, and shed & 
pale and tremulous splendour on the features of Zanoni. 

** Son of Eternal Light," said the invoker, " thou to 
whose knowledge, grade after grade, race after race, I 
attained at last on the broad Chaldaean plains ; thou from 
whom I have drawn so largely of the unutterable knowl* 
edge that yet eternity alone can suffice to drain ; thou 
who, congenial with myself, so far as our various beings 
will permit, hast been for centuries my familiar and my 
friend, answer me, and counsel/' 

From the column there emerged a shape of unimagin- 
able glory. Its face was that of man in his first youth ; 
but solemn, as with the consciousness of eternity and 
the tran<}uiUity of wisdom ; light, like starbeams, flowed 
through Its transparent veins ; light made its limbs them- 
selves, and uudulated in restless sparkles through the 
waves of its dazzling hair. With its arms folded on its 
breast, it stood distant a few feet from Zanoni, and its 
low voice murmured gently, *' My counsels were sweet 
to thee once ; and once, night after night, thy soul could<^ 
follow my wings through the untroubled splendours of. 
the Infinite. Now thou hast bound thyself back to the 
earth by its strongest chains, and the attraction to the 
clay is more potent than the sympathies that drew to 
thy charms, the Dweller of the Starbeam and the Air ! 
When last thy soul hearkened to me, the senses already 
troubled thine intellect and obscured thy vision. Once 
again I come to thee ; but thy power even to summon 
me to thy side is fading from thy spirit, as sunshine fades 
from the wave, when the winds drive the cloud between 
the ocean and the sky.'^ 

" Alas, Adon-Ai !" answered the seer, mournfully, " I 
know too well the conditions of the being which thy 
presence was wont to rejoice. I know that our wisdom 
comes but from the indifference to the things of the 
world which the wisdom masters. The mirror of the 
Boul cannot reflect both earth and heaven ; and the one 
vanishes from the surface as the other is glassed upon 
. its deeps. But it is not to restore me to that sublime 
abstraction in which the Intellect, free and disimbodied, 
rises, region after region, to the spheres, that once again, 
and with the agony and travail of enfeebled power, I 
have called thee to mine aid. I love ; and in love I be- 
gin to live in the sweet humanities of another 1 If wise, 
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yet in all which makes danger powerless against myself, 
or those on whom I can gaze iVom the calm height of 
indifferent science, I am blind as the merest mortal to 
the destinies of the creature that makes my heart beat 
with the passions that obscure my gaze.'* 

" What matter ?" asked Adon-Ai. ^ Thy love must be 
but a mockery of the name ; thou canst not love as they 
do for whom there is death and the grave. A short 
time ! like a day in thy incalculable life, and the form 
thou dotest on is di^st ! Others of the nether world go 
hand in hand, each with each, unto the tomb ; hand in 
hand they ascend from the world to new cycles of ex- 
istence. For thee, below are ages ; for her, bat hours. 
And for her and thee— oh poor but mighty one'! — will 
there be even a joint hereafter 1 Through what grades 
and heavens of spiritualized being will her soul have 
passed when thou, the solitary Loiterer, coraest from 
the vapours of the earth to the gates of light !*' 

** Son of the Starbeam, thinkest thou that this thought 
is not with me ever ; and seest thou not that I have in- 
voked thee to hearken and minister to my design? 
Readest thou not my desire and dream to raise the con- 
ditions of her being to my own 1 Thou, Adon-Ai, bath- 
ing the celestial joy that makes thy life in the oceans of 
eternal splendour, thou, save by the sympathies of 
knowledge, canst conjecture not what I, the offspring of 
mortals, feel^ebarred yet from the objects of the tre- 
mendous and sublime ambition that first winged my de- 
sires above the clay — when 1 see myself compelled to 
stand in this low world alone. 1 have sought among my 
tribe for comrades, and in vain. At last 1 have found a 
mate ! The wild bird and the wild beast have theirs^, 
and my mastery over the malignant tribes of terror can 
banish their larvae from the path that shall lead her up- 
ward till the air of eternity fits the fVame for the elixir 
that baffles death." 

'* And thou hast begun the initiation, and thou art foiled ! 
I know it. Thou hast conjured to her sleep the fairest 
visions ; thou hast invoked the loveliest children of the 
air to murmur their music to her trance, and her soul 
heeds them not, and, returning to the earth, escapes 
from their control. Blind one, wherefore ? Canst thou 
not perceive 1 Because in her soul all is love. There 
is no intermediate passion with which the things thou 
wouldst charm to her have association and amnities. 
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l^iehr attraction is but to the desires and cravings of the 
intellect. \¥liat hare they with the passion uat is of 
earth, and the hope that goes direct to Heaven V* 

^ Bat can there be no raediom — no link — ^in which oar 
sools, as oar hearts, can be united, and so mine may 
have influence over her own ?" 

^ Ask me not ; ihon wilt not comprehepd me !" 

''I adjure thee! speakT 

*' When two souls are divided, knowest thou not that 
a third, in which both meet and live, is the link betweea 
themP 

'* 1 do comprehend thee, Adon-Ai,** said 2^anoni, with 
a light of more human joy upon his face than it had ever 
before been seen to wear; ''and if my destiny, which 
here is dark to my' eyes, vouchsafes to me the happy lot 
of the humble, if ever there be a child that I may clasp 
to my bosom and call my own — ^ 

" And is it to be man at last, that thou hast aspired to 
be more than man !** 

"But a child — a second Viola!'* murmured Zanoni, 
scareely heeding the Son of Light ; ** a young soul fresh 
from Heaven, that I may rear from the first moment it 
touches earth, whose wings I may train to follow mine 
through the glories of creation, and through whom the 
mother herself may be led upward over the realm of 
death !" 

" Beware, reflect! Knowest thou not that thy dark- 
est enemy dwells in the Real 1 Thy wishes bring thee 
near and nearer to Humanity." 

" Ah, Humanity is sweet!" answered Zanoni. 

And as the Seer spoke, on the glorious face, of Adon- 
Ai there broke a smile. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** iEterna aeternus tribuit, mortalia confert 
Mortalis ; divina Deus, peritura caducus." 

AuRKL., Prud. contra Symhachum, lib. ii. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OT ZANONI TO MEINOUR 

LETTER I. 

Thou hast not iriformed me of the progress of thy pu- 
pil; and I fear that so differently does Circumstance 
shape the minds of the generations to which wb are de- 
scended, from the intense and earnest children of the 
earlier world, that even thy most careful and elaborate 
guidance would fail, with loftier and purer natures than 
that of the Neophyte thou hast admitted within thy gates. 
Even that third state of being, which the Indian sage* 
rightly recognises as being between the sleep and the 
waking, and describes imperfectly by the name of 
TRANCE, is unknown to the children of the Northern 
world ; and few but would recoil to indulge it, regarding 
its peopled calm as the mo^ and delusion of the mind. 
Instead of ripening and culturing that airy soil, from 
which nature, duly known, can evoke fruits so rich and 
flowers so fair, they strive but to exclude it from their 
gaze ; they esteem that struggle of the intellect from 
men's narrow world, to the spirit's infinite home, as a 
disease which the leech must extirpate with pharmacy 
and drugs, and know not even that it is from this condi- 
tion of their being, in Its most imperfect and infant 
form, that Poetry, Music, Art — ^all that belong to an Idea 
of Beauty, to which neither sleeping nor waking can fur« 
. nish archetype and actual sembuince — take their immor- 
' tal birth. When we, O Mejnour, in the far time, were 
ourselves the Neophytes and Aspirants, we were of a 
class to which the actual world was shut and barred. 
Our forefathers had no object in life but knowledge. 
From the cradle we were predestined and reared to wis- 
dom as to a priesthood. We commenced research 

* The Bramtna, sfMaking of Brahm, say, " To tha OmniKient 
the three modes of being — sleep, waking, and trance— are not ;" dis- 
tinctly recognising ironce as a third and coequal conditiort of being. 



where modern Conjecture closes its faithless wings. 
And with us, those were the common elements of sci- 
ence which the sages of to>day disdain as wild chimeras, 
or despair of us unfathomable mysteries. Even the 
fundamental principles, the large, vet simple theories of 
Electricity and Magnetism, rest obscure and dim in the 
disputes of their blinded schools ; yet, even in our youth, 
how few ever attained to the first circle of the brother* 
hood ; and after wearily enjoying the sublime privileges 
they sought, they voluntarily abandoned the light of the 
sun, and sunk, without effort, to the grave, like pilgrims 
in a trackless desert, overawed by the stillness of their 
solitude and appalled by the absence of a goal. Thoo, 
in whom nothing seems to live but the desire to huno^— 
thou, who, indi£&rent whether it leads to weal or to wo, 
lendest thyself to all who would tread the path of mys* 
terious science, a Human Book, insensate to the pre- 
cepts it enounces, thou hast ever sought, and often 
made, additions to our number. But to these have only 
been vouchsafed partial secrets ; vanity and passion nn- 
fitted them for the rest ; and now, without other inter- 
est than that of an experiment in science, wi^out love, 
and without pity, thou exposest this new soul to the 
hazards of the tremendous ordeal ! Thou thinkest that 
a zeal so inquisitive, a courage so absolute and daunt- 
less, may suffice to conquer where austerer intellect snd 
purer virtue have so often failed. Thou thinkesi, too, 
that the germe of art that Ues in the Painter's mind, as 
it comprehends in itself the entire embryo of Power 
and Beauty, may be expanded into the stately flower of 
the Golden Science. It is a new experiment to thee. 
Be gentle with thy Neophyte ; and if his nature disap- 

Soint thee in the first stages of the process, dismiss 
im back to the Real, while it is yet time to enjoy the 
brief and outward life which dwells in the senses and 
closes with the tomb. And as I thu9 admonish thee, O 
MeJRour, wilt thou smile at my inconsistent hopes ? I, 
who have so invariably refused to initiate others into 
our mysteries, I begin at last to comprehend why the 
{^reat law that binds man to his kind, even when seek- 
mg most to set himself aloof from their condition, has 
made thy cold and bloodless science the link between 
thyself and thy race ; why ikou hast sought converts and 
pupils ; why, in seeing life after life voluntarily dropping 
from our starry order, thou still aspirest to renew the 



ramshed and repair the lost ; why» amid thy calcula- 
tions, restless and unceasing as the wheels of Nature 
herself, thou recoilest from the thought to bc alone ! 
So with myself ; at last 1 too seek a convert — an equal 
--I too shudder to be alone ! What thou hast warned 
me of has come to pass. Love reduces all things to it- 
self. Either must I be drawn down to the nature of the 
beloved, or hers must be lifted to my own*. As what- 
ever belongs to true Art has always necessarily had at- 
traction for tiSi whose very being is in the ideal whence 
art descends, so in this fair creature I have learned, at 
last, the secret that bound me to her at the first glance. 
The daughter of music-^->music passing into her being, 
became poetry. It was not the stage that attracted her» 
with its hollow falsehoods ; it was the land in her own 
fancy which the stage seemed to centre and represent. 
There the poetry found a voice — there it struggled into 
imperfect shape ; and then (that land insufficient for it) 
it fell back upon itself. It coloured her thoughts, it 
suflTused her soul; it asked not words, it created not 
things ; it gave birth but to emotions, and lavished it- 
self on dreams. At last came love ; and there, as a riv- 
er into the sea, it poured its restless waves, to become 
mute, and deep, and still — the everlasting mirror of the 
heavens. 

And is it not through this poetry which lies within 
her that she may be led into the large poetry of the uni- 
verse 1 Often I listen to her careless talk, and find ora- 
cles in its unconscious beauty, as we find strange vir- 
tues in some lonely fiower. I see her mind ripening 
under my eyes ; and in its fair fertility what ever-teem- 
ing novelties of thought I O, Mejnour ! how many of 
our tribe have unravelled the laws of the universe, have 
solved the riddles of the exterior nature, and deduced 
the light from darkness ! And is not the POET, who 
studies nothing but the human heart, a greater philoso- 
pher than all ? Knowledge and atheism are incompati- 
bte. To know nature is to know that there must be a 
God ! But does it require this to examine the method 
and architecture of creation 1 Methinks, when I look 
upon a pure mind, however ignorant and childlike, that 
I see the August and Immaterial One more clearly than 
in all the ort>s of matter which career at His bidding 
through the space. 
Ri^tly is it the fundAmental decree of oor order, that 
Vol. II.— D 
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we must impart our secrets only to the pure. The most 
terrible part of the ordeal is in the temptations that our 
power affords to the criminal. If it were possible that 
a malevolent being could attain to our faculties, what 
disorder it might introduce into the globe ! Happy that 
it is not possible ; the malevolence would disarm the 
power. It is in the purity of Viola that I rely, as thou 
more vainly hast on the courage. or the genius of thy 
pupils. Bear me witness, Mejnour! Never since the 
distant day in which I pierced the Arcana of our knowl* 
edge, have I ever sought to make its mysteries subservi- 
ent to unworthy objects; though, alas! the extension 
of our existence robs us of a country and a home; 
though the law that places all science, as all art, in the 
abstraction from the noisy passions and turbulent am- 
bition of actual life, forbids us to influence the destinies 
of nations, for which Heaven selects ruder and blinder 
agencies ; yet, wherever have been my wanderings, I 
have sought to soften distress and to convert from sin. 
My power has been hostile only to the guilty ; and vet, 
with all our lore, how in each step we are reduced to 
be but the permitted instruments of the Power that 
vouchsafes our own, but only to direct it. How all our 
wisdom shrinks into naught, compared with that which 
gives the meanest herb its virtues, and peoples the 
smallest globule with its appropriate world. And while 
we are allowed at times to influence the happiness of 
others, how mysteriously the shadows thicken round 
our own future doom ! We cannot be prophets to our- 
selves ! With what trembling hope I nurse the thouf;ht 
that I may preserve to my solitude the light of a livuig 
smile ! ^ 






BXTBACTS FROM LETTER II. 

Deeming myself not pure enough to initiate so pure 
a heart, I invoke to her trance those fairest and most 
tender inhabitants of space that have furnished to Poe- 
try, which is the instinctive guess into creation, the 
ideas of the Glendoveer and Sylph. And these were 
less pure than her own thoughts, and less tender than 
her own love ! They could not raise her above her hu- 
man heart, for that has a heaven of its own. 



I have just looked on her in sleeps— I have heard her 
breathe my name. Alas! that which is so sweetie 
others has its bitterness to me ; for I think how soon 
the time may come when that sleep will be without a 
dream ; when .the heart that dictates the name will be 
cold, and the lips that utter it be dumb. What a two- 
fold shape there is ip love ! If we examine it coarsely 
— if we look but on its fleshly ties, its enjoyments of a 
moment, its turbulent fever and its dull reaction, how 
strange it seems that this passion should be the supreme 
mover of the world ; that it is this which has dictated 
the greatest sacrifices, and influenced all societies and 
all times ; that to this the loftiest and loveliest genius 
has ever consecrated its devotion ; that ^but for love 
there were no civilization, no music, no poetry, no 
beauty, no life beyond the brute^s. 

But examine it in its heavenlier shape — ^in its utter 
abnegation of self — in its intimate connexion with all 
that is most delicate and subtle in the spirit ; its power 
above all that is sordid in existence; its mastery over 
the idols of the baser worship ; its ability to create a 
palace of the cottage, an oasis in the desert, a summer 
in the Iceland, where it breathes, and fertilizes, and 
glows, and the wonder rather becomes how so few re- 
gard it in its holiest nature. What the sensual call its 
enjoyments, are the least of its joys. True love is less 
a passion than a symbol. Mejnour, shall the time come 
when I can speak to thee of Viola as a thing that tooj 1 



EXTRACT FROM LETTER lU. 

Knowest thou that of late I have sometimes asked 
myself, *' Is there no guilt in the knowledge that has so 
divided us from our race V It is true that, the higher 
we ascend, the more hateful seem to us the vices of the 
short-lived creepers of the earth ; the more the sense 
of the goodness of the All-good penetrates and suffuses 
us, and the more immediately does our happiness seem 
to emanate from Him. But, on the other hand, how 
many virtues must lie dead in those who live in the 
world of death, and refuse to die ! Is not this sublime 
egotism, this state of abstraction and revery, this self- 
wrapped and self-dependant majesty of existence, a res- 
ignation of that nobility which incorporates our own 
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welfare, our joys, our hopes, our fears with others 1 To 
live on in no dread of foes, uode^raded by infirmity, se- 
cure through the cares, and free from the disease of 
flesh, is a spectacle that captivates our pride. And yet 
dost thou not more admire — ^him who dies for another 1 
Since I have loved her, Mejnour,.it seems almost cow- 
ardice to elude the grave which devours the hearts that 
«wrap us in their folds. I feel it ; the earth grows upon 
my spirit. Thou wert right; eternal age, serene and 
passionless, is a happier boon than eternal youth, with 
Its yearnings and desires. Until we can be all spirit, the 
tranquillity of solitude must be indifference. 



EXTSAOTS FROM LKTTIR IV. 

I have received thy communication. What! is it so? 
Has thy pupil disappointed thee? Alas, poor pupil! 
But— 

(Here follow comments on those passages in Glyn- 
don^s life already known to the reader, or about to be 
lAade so, with earnest adjurations to Mejnour to watch 
yet over the fate of his scholar.) 

But I cherish the same desire with a wanner heart. 
My pupil ! how the terrors that shall encompass thine 
ordeal warn me from the task ! Once more 1 will seek 
the Son of Light. 



Yes, Adon-Ai, long deaf to my call, at last has descend- 
ed to my vision, and left behind him the glory of his 
presence in the shape of Hope. Oh, not impossible, 
Viola, not impossible, that we yet may be united, soul 
with soul. 

EXTRACT raoM LETTER v. — (Many months after the last,) 

Mejnour, awake from thine apathy — rejoice ! A new 
soul will be born to the world. A new soul, that shall 
call me father. Ah, if they for whom exist all the oc- 
cupations and resources of human life; if they can 
thrill, with exquisite emotion, at the thought of hailing 
again their own childhood in the faces of their children ; 
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if, in that birth, they are bom once more into the holy inno- 
cence which is the first state of existence ; if they can feel 
that on man devolves almost an angePs duty when he 
has a life to guide from the cradle, and a soul to nurture 
for the heaven, what to me must be the rapture to wel- 
come an inheritor of all the gifts which double them- 
selves ill being shared. How sweet the power to watch 
and to guard ; to instil the knowledge, to avert the evil, 
and to guide back the river of a life in a richer, and broad- 
er, and deeper stream, to the paradise from which it 
flows ! And beside that river our souls shall meet, sweet 
Mother. Our child shall supply the sympathy that fails 
as yet ; and what shape shall haunt thee, what terror 
shall dismay, when thy initiation is beside the cradle of 
thy child ! 



CHAPTER XL 

" They tbas beguile toe way 
Untill the blustring storme is overblowne, 
'When, weening to returne whence they did stray, 
They cannot finde that path which first was showne, 
But wander to and fro m waies unknowne." 

Spsn8kr*s FaHrie Qucene, book i., canto i., at z. 

Yes, Viola, thou art another being than when, by the 
threshold of thy Italian home, thou didst follow thy dim 
fancies through the land of shadow ; or when thou didst 
vainly seek to give voice to an ideal beauty on the boards 
where illusion counterfeits earth and heaven for an hour, 
till the w^eary sense, awaking, sees but the tinsel and the 
scene-shifter. Thy spirit reposes in its own happiness. 
Its wanderings have found a goal. In a moment there 
often dwells the sense of eternity ; for when profoundly 
happy, we know that it is impossible to die. Whenever 
th« 8ou\ feels its self, it feels everlasting life ! The initi- 
ation is deferred ; thy days and nights are left to no oth- 
er visions than those with which a contented heart en- 
chants a guileless fancy. Glendoveers and sylphs, par- 
don me if 1 question whether those visions are not love- 
lier than yourselves. 

They stand by the beach, and see the sun sinking into 
the sea. How long now have they dwelt on that islan i f 

D2 
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What matters ! it may be months or years ; what mat- 
ters ! Why should I or they keep accouDt of that hap^ 
py time ? As in the dream of a moment ages may seem 
to pass, so shall we measure transport or wo ; by the 
length of the dream, or the number of emotions that the 
dream involves ! 

The sun sinks slowly down ; the air is arid and op- 
pressive ; on the sea, tne stately vessel lies motionless ; 
on the shore, no leaf trembles on the trees. 

Viola drew nearer to 2ianoni; a presentiment she 
could not define made her heart beat more quickly ; and, 
looking into his face, she was struck with its expression ; 
it was anxious, abstracted, perturbed. 

" This stillness awes me," she whispered. 

Zanoni did' not seem to hear her. He muttered to 
himself, and his eyes gaz^d round restlessly. She knew 
not why, but that gaze, which seemed to pierce into 
space, that muttered voice in some foreign language, re- 
vived dimly her earlier superstitions. She was more 
fearful since the hour when she knew that she was to 
be a mother. Strange crisis in the life of woman, and 
in her love ! Something yet unborn begins already to 
divide her heart with that which had been before its only 
monarch ! 

** Look on me, Zanoni," she said, pressing his hand. 

He turned: *'Thou art pale, Viola; thy hand trem- 
bles !" 

" It is true. I feel as if some enemy were creeping 
near us." 

'* And the instinct deceives thee not. An enemy is 
indeed at hand. I see it through the heavy air, I hear 
it through the silence ; the Ghostly One, the Destroyer, 
the Pestilence ! Ah, seest thoc^how the leaves swarm 
with insects, only by an effort visible to the eye. The^ 
follow the breath of the plague !" As he spoke, a bira 
feU from the boughs at Viola's feet; it fluttered, it 
writhed an instant, and was dead. 

'*0h, Viola!" cried Zanoni, passionately, '^that is 
death. Dost thou not fear to die ?" 

" To leave thee ? Ah, yes !" 

**'And if I could teach thee how Death maybe defied ; 
if I could arrest for thy youth the course of time ; if I 
could — " 

He paused abruptly, for Viola^s eyes spoke only ter- 
ror ; her oheek and lips were pale. 



Z*^ Speak not thus— 4ook not thus," she said, reeoiliog 
from him. *' You dismay me. Ah, speak not thus, or 
I should tremble-Hio, not for myself, but for thy child." 

'* Thy child ! But wouldst thou reject for thy child 
the same glorious boon 1" 

'* Zanoni I" 

" Well !" 

'* Th« sun has sunk from our eyes, but to rise on those 
of others. To disappear from this world is to live in 
the world afar. Oh,. lover — oh, husband !" she- contin- 
ued, with sudden energy, '^ tell me that thou didst but 
jest, that thou didst but Uifle with my folly ! There is 
less terror in the pestilence than in thy words." 

Zanoni^s brow darkened ; he looked at her in silence 
for some moments, and then said, almost severely, 

** What hast thou known of nie to distrust ?" 

'* Oh, pardon, pardon ! nothing !" cried Viola, throw- 
ing herself on his breast, and bursting into tears. ** 1 will 
not believe even thine own words, if they seem to wrong 
thee !" He kissed the tears from her eyes, but made no 
answer. 

^And, ah!" she resumed, with an enchanting and 
childlike smile, *' if thou wouldst give me a charm against 
the pestilence, see, I will take it from thee." And slie 
laid her hand on a small antique amulet that he wore on 
his breast. 

" Thou knowest how often this has made me jealous 
of the past ; surely, some love-gift, Zanoni T But no ; 
thou didst not love the giver as thou dost me. Shall I 
steal thine amulet 1" 

*' Infant !" said Zanoni, tenderly ; '* she who placed 
this round my neck deemed it indeed a charm, for she 

ffad superstitions like thyself; but to me it is more than 
he wizard ^s spell ; it is the relic of a sweet vanished 
timov when none who loved me could distrust." 

He said these words in a tone of such melancholy re^ 
proach, that it went to the heart of Viola ; but the tone 
changed into a solemnity which chilled back the gush of 
her feelings as he resumed : *' And this, Viola, one day, 
perhaps, I will transfer from my breast to thine ; yes, 
whenever thou shalt comprehend me better — whenever 
the laws of our being shaU be the same /" 

He moved on gently. They returned slowly home ; 
but fear still was in the heart of Viola, though she strove 
to shake it off. Italian <and Catholic she was, with all 
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the superstitions of land and sect. She stole to her 
chamber, and prayed before a little relic of Sennaro, 
which the priest of her house had given to her in child- 
hood, and which had accompanied her in all her wan- 
derings. She had never deemed it possible to part wiihr 
it before. Now, if there was a charm against the pes- 
tilence, did she fear the pestilence for herself? The 
next morning, when he woke, Zanoni found the relic of 
the saint suspended, with his mystic amulet, round his 
neck. 

" Ah ! thou wilt have nothing to fear from the pesti- 
lence now,*' said Viola, between tears and smiles ; ** and 
when thou wouldst talk to me affain as thou didst last 
night, the saint shall rebuke thee. 

Well, Zanoni, can there ever indeed be commune of 
thought and spirit, except with equals t 

Yes, the Plague broke out ; the island-home must be 
abandoned. Mighty Seer, thou hast no power to save those 
thoulovest! Farewell, thou bridal roof! sweet resting- 
place from Care, farewell ! Climates as soft may greet 
ye, O lovers — skies as serene, and waters as blue and 
calm. But that time, can it evermore return 1 Who 
shall say that the heart does not change with the scene 
— the place where we first dwelt with the beloved one ? 
Every spot there has so many memories which the place 
only can recall. The past that haunts it seems io com- 
mand such constancy in the future. If a thought less 
kind, less trustful, enter within us, the sight of a tree 
under which a vow has been exchanged, a tear has been 
kissed away, restores us again to the hours of the first 
divine illusion. But in a home where nothing speaks of 
the first nuptials, where there is no eloquence of associ- 
ation, no holy burial-places of emotions, whose ghost) 
are angels! yes, who that has gone through the sad his- 
tory of Affection will tell us that the heart changes 
not with the scene ! Blow fair, ye favouring winds ; 
cheerily swell, ye sails; away from the land where 
Death has come to snatch the sceptre of Love! The 
shores glide by ; new coasts succeed to the green hills 
and orange-groves of the Bridal Isle. From afar now 
gleam in the moonlight the columns, yet extant, of a 
temple which ihe Athenian dedicated to Wisdom ; and, 
standing on the bark that bounded on in the freshening 
gale, the votary who had survived the goddess murmur- 
ed to himself, 



to i ** Has the wisdom of ages brought me no happier 

injiT hours than those common to the shepherd and the 

eii herdsman, with no world beyond their yillage, no aspi- 

\n ration beyond the kiss and the smile of home ?" 

.;r And the moon, resting alike over the ruins of the tem- 

e<t pie of the departed creed; over the hut of the living 

1^ peasant; over the inunemorial mountain top, and the 
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perishable herbage that clothed its sides, seemed to 
smile back its answer of calm disdain to the being who, 
perchance, might have seen the temple built, and who, 
^ m his inscrutable existence, might behold the mountain 
shattered from its base. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 



THB BFFBCTS OF THE ELIXIR. 



** Frommt'i den Schleier aufzuhflben, 
Wo das nahe Schreckniai drobt T 
Nar dai Irrtbunvitt dat Laben 
Uod daa Wiaaan iat der Tod.** 

ScHiLLiv, Ka99tmdrm. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' Zwoi Saelen wolmen, ach ! in meiner Bract. 

Was itehst da so, and blkkst entannt himras T" 

Faust. 

It will be remembered that we left Master P60I0 by 
the bedside of Qlvndon ; and as, wakioff from that pro* 
found slumb#r» the recollections of Ae passed night 
came horribly boek to his mind, the Englishman uttered 
a cry, and covered his face with his hands. 

" Good-morrow, excellency," said P60I0, gayly. " Cor- 
po di Bacco, you have slept soundly !'* 

The sound of this man's voice, so lusty, ringing, and 
healthful, served to scatter before it the phantasma that 
yet haunted Glyndon's memory. 

He rose erect in his bed. ** And where did you find 
me t Why are you here t" 

*' Where did I find you !*' repeated P^olo, in surprise ; 
** in your bed, to be sure. Why am I here ! because 
the padrone bade me await your waking, and attend 
your commands.'' 

*' The padrone, Mejnour ! is he arrived ?" 

** Arrived and departed, signor. He has left this let- 
ter for you." 

" Give it me, and wait without till I am dressed." 

"At your service. I have bespoke an excellent 
breakfast ; you must be hungry. I am a very tolerable 
cook : a monk's son ought to be ! You wiH be startled 
at my genius in the dressing of fish. My singing, I 
trust, will not disturb you. I always sin^ while I pre- 
pare a salad; it harmonizes the mgredients." And 
slinging his carbine over his shoulder, P&olo sauntered 
from the room and closed the door. 

Glyndon was already deep in the contents of the fol- 
lowing letter : 

^ When I first received thee as my pupil, I promised 

Vol. IL— B 
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Zanoni, if convinced by thy first trials that thou couldst 
^but swell, not the namber of our oijpler, but the list of 
the victims who have aspired to it in vain, I would not 
rear thee to thine own wretchedness and doom ; I would 
dismiss thee back to the world. I fulfil my promise. 
Thine ordeal has been the easiest that Neophyte ever 
knew. I asked for nothing but abstinence from the 
sensual, and a brief ^penment of thy patience and 
faith. Go back to thine own world ; thou hast no na- 
ture to aspire to ours ! 

" It was I who prepared P&olo to receive thee at the 
revel. It was I who instiffated the old beggar to ask 
thee for alms. It was I who left open the book that 
thou couUtet not read without violating my command. 
Well, thou hast seen what awaits thee at the threshold 
of knowledge. Thou hast confronted the first foe that 
menaces him whom the senses yet grasp and enthral. 
Dost thou wonder that I close upon thee the gates for- 
ever t Dost thou not comprehend, at last, that it needs 
a soul tempered, and purified, and raised, not by exter- 
nal spells, but by its own sublimity and valour, to pass 
the tnreshold and disdain the foe ? Wretch I all my 
science avails nothing for the rash, for the sensual ; for 
him who desires our secrets but to pollute them to gross 
enjoyments and selfish vice ! How have the imi>ostor8 
and sorcerers of the earlier times perished by their very 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries that should purify, 
and not deprave ! They have boasted of the philoso- 
pher's stone, and died in rags ; of the immortal elixir, 
and sank to their grave, gray before their time. Le- 
gends tell you that the fiend rent them into fragments. 
Yes ; the fiend of their own unholy desires and criminal 
designs! What they coveted thou covetest; and if 
thou hadst the wings of a seraph, thou couldst soar not 
from the slough of thy mortalit]^* Thy desire for 
knowledge but petulant presumption ; thy thirst for 
happiness but the diseased longing for the unclean and 
muadied waters of corporeal pleasure ; thy very love, 
which usually elevates even the mean, a passion that 
calculates treason amid the first glow of lust: thou 
one of us ! Thou a brother of the august order ! Thou 
an aspirant to the stars that shine in the Shemaid of the 
Chaluaean lore ! The eagle can raise but the eaglet to 
the sun. I abandon thee to thy twilight ! 

*' But, alas for thee, disobedient and profane ! thou 
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bast inhaled the elixir ; thou hast attracted to thy pres- 
ence a ghastly and remorseless foe. Thou thyself must 
exorcise the phantom thou hast raised. Thou must re- 
turn to the world ; but not without punishment and 
strong effort canst thou regain the calm and the joy of 
the life that thou hast left behind. This for thy comfort 
will I tell thee : he who has drawn into his frame even 
so little of the volatile* and vital ener^ of the aerial 
juices as thyself, has awakened faculties that cannot 
sleep — faculties that may yet, with patient humility, 
with sound faith, and the courage that is not of the body 
like thine, but of the resolute and virtuous mind, attain, 
if not to the knowledge that reigns above, to high 
achievement in the career of men. Thou wilt find the 
restless influence in all that thou wouldst undertake. 
Thy heart, amid vulgar joys, will aspire to something 
holier ; thy ambition, amid coarse excitement, to some- 
thing beyond thy reach. But deem not that this of itself 
will suffice for glory. Equally may the craving lead thee 
to shame and guilt. It is but an imperfect and new-bom 
energy, which will not suffer thee to repose. As thou 
directest it, must thou believe it to be the emanation of 
thine evil genius or thy good. 

^' But wo to thee ! insect meshed in the web in which 
thou hast entangled limbs and wings ! Tliou hast not 
only inhaled the elixir, thou hast conjured the spectre ; 
of all the tribes of the space, no foe is so malignant to 
man — and thou hast lifted the veil from thy gaze. I 
cannot restore thee to the happy dimness of thy vision. 
Know, at least, that all of us — ^the highest and the wisest 
— who have, in sober truth, passed beyond the threshold, 
have had, as our first fearful task, to master and subdue 
its grisly and appalling guardian. Know that thou 
canst deliver thyself from those livid eves — know that, 
while they haunt, they cannot harm, if thou resistest the 
thoughts to which they tempt and the horror they en- 
gender. Dread them most when thou beholdest them not. 
And thus, son of the worm, we part ! All that I can tell 
thee to encourage, yet t-o warn and to guide, I have told 
thee in these lines. Not from me, from thyself has 
come the gloomy trial, from which I yet trust thou wilt 
emerge into peace. Type of the knowledge that I serve, 
1 withhold no lesson from the pure aspirant ; I am a dark 
enigma to the general seeker. As man's only indestruc- 
tible possession is his memory, so it is not in my art to 
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cramble into matter tbe immaterial thoughts that hava 
sprUng up within thy breast. The tyro might shatter 
tnis castle to the dust, and topple down the mountain to 
the plain. The master has no power to say ' Exist no 
more,' to one thought that his knowledge has inspired. 
Thou mayst change the thought into new forms ; thou 
mayst rarify and subUmate it into a finer spirit ; but thou 
canst not annihilate that which has no home but in the 
memory, no substance but the idea. Eybst thought 
IS A SOUL ! Vainly, therefore, would I or thou undo the 
past, or restore to thee the gay blindness of thy youth. 
Thou must endure the influence of the elixir thou hast 
inhaled ; thou' must wrestle with the spectre thou hast 
invoked !'' 

The letter fell from Glyndon's hand. A sort of stupor 
succeeded to the various emotions which had chased 
each other in the perusal; a stupor resembling that 
which follows the sudden destruction of any ardent and 
long-nursed hope in the human heart, whether it be of 
love, of avarice, of ambition. The world for which he 
had so thirsted, sacrificed, and toiled, was closed upon 
him ^'forever," and by his own faults of rashness and 
presumption. But Glyndon's was not of that nature 
which submits long to condemn itself. His indignation 
began to kindle against Mejnour, who owned he had 
tempted, and who how abandoned him — abandoned him 
to the presence of a spectre. The Mystic^s reproaches 
stung rather than humbled him. What crime had he 
committed to deserve language so harsh and disdainful ? 
Was it so deep a debasement to feel pleasure in the 
smile and the eyes of Fillide 1 Had not Zanoni himself 
confessed love for Viola 1 had he not fled with her as 
bis companion % Glyndon never paused to consider if 
there are no distinctions between one kind of love and 
another. Where, too, was the great ofience of yieldinff 
to a temptation which only existed for the brave t Had 
not the mystic volume Mejnour had purposely left open, 
bid him but " Beware of fear 1" Was not, then, every 
wilful provocative held out to the strongest influences 
of the human mind, in the prohibition to enter the cham- 
ber— in the possession of the key which excited his cu- 
riosity — ^in the volume which seemed to dictate the mode 
by which the curiosity was to be gratified t As, rapidly, 
these thoughts passed over him, he began to consider 
the whole conduct of Mejnour either as a perfidious de* 
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sign to entrap him to his own misery, or as the trick of 
an impostor, who knew that he could not realize the 
great professions he had made. On glancing again over 
the more mysterious threats and warnings in Mejnour's 
letter, they seemed to assume the language of mere par- 
able and allegory ; the jargon of the Platonists and Pyth- 
agoreans. By little and little he began to consider that 
the very spectre he had seen — even that one phantom 
so horrid in its aspect — were but the delusions which 
Mejnour^s science had enabled him to raise. The health- 
ful sunlight, filling up every cranny in his chamber, 
seemed to laugh away the terrors of the past night. His 
pride and his resentment nerved his habitual courage ; 
and when, having hastily dressed himself, he rejoined 
P&olo, it was with a flushed cheek and a haughty step. 

*' So, P4olo," said he, " the padrone, as you call him, 
told you to expect and welcome me at your village 
feast r* 

*' He did so, by a message from a wretched old cripple. 
This surprised me at the time, for I thought he was far 
distant. But these great philosophers make a joke of 
two. or three hundred leaguies." 

*' Why did you not tell me you had heard from Mej- 
nourl" 

** Because the old cripple forbade me." 

*'Did you' not see the man afterward during the 
dance V 

" No, excellency." 

«• Humph !" 

" Allow me to serve you," said Piolo, pilipg Glyndon^s 
jdate, and then filling his glass. " I wish, signor, now 
the padrone is gone — not," added Pdolo, as he cast rath- 
er a frightened and suspicious glance round the room, 
^ that I mean to say anything disrespectfvd of him — I 
wish, I say, now that he is gone, that you would take 
pity on yourself, and ask your own heart what your 
youth was meant for. Not to bury yourself alive in 
these old ruins, and endanger body and soul by studies 
which I am sure no saint could approve of." 

** Are the saints so partial, then, to your own occupa- 
tions, Master Fiolo ?" 

** Why," answered the bandit, a little conihsed, " a 
gentleman with plenty of pistoles in his purse need not, 
of necessity, make it his profession to take away the 
pistoles of other people. It is a different thing for us 
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poor rogues. After all, too, I always devote a tithe of 
my gains to the Virgin ; and I share the rest charitably 
with the poor. But eat, drink, enjoy yourself— be ab- 
solved by your confessor for any little peccadilloes, 
and don't run too long scores at a time — that's my ad- 
vice. Your health, excellency ! Pshaw, sigoor, fasting, 
except on the days prescribed to a good Catholic, only 
engenders phantoms." 

" Phantoms !" 
> ** Yes ; the devil always tempts the empty stomach. 
To covet, to hate, to thieve, to rob, and to murder— 
these are the natural desires of a man who is famishing* • 
With a full belly, signer, we are at peace with all t£i 
world. That's right ; you like the partridge ! *Cospetto ! 
When I myself have passed two or three days m the 
mountains, with nothing from sunset to sunrise but a 
black crust and an onion, I grow as fierce as a wolf. 
That's not the worst, too. In these times I see little 
imps dancing before me. Oh, yes ; fasting is as full of 
spectres as a field of battle." 

Glyndon thought there was some sound phUosophy in 
the reasoning of his companion ; and, certainly, the more 
he ate and drank the more the recollection of the past 
night and of Mejnour's desertion faded from his mind. 
The casement was open, the breeze blew, the sun 
shone — ^all Nature was merry; and merry as Nature 
herself ^rew Maestro P&olo. He talked of adventures, 
of travel, of women, with a hearty gusto that had its in- 
fection. But Glyndon listened yet more com^acently 
when Fiolo turned, with an areh smile, to praises of the 
eye, the teeth, the ankles, and the shape of the handsome 
Fillide. 

This man, indeed, seemed the very personation of an* 
imal sensual life. He would have been to Faust a more 
dangerous tempter than Mephisto^hiles. There was no 
sneer on Ms hp at the pleasures which animated his 
voice. To one awaking to a sense of the vanities in 
knowledge, this reckless, ignorant joyousness of temper 
was a worse corrupter than all the icy mockeries of m 
learned Fiend. But when Pdolo took his leave, with a 
promise to return the next day, the mind of the Bnglish* 
man again settled back to a graver and more thoughtful 
mood. The elixir seemed, in truth, to have left the re- 
fining effects Mejnour had ascribed to it. As Glyndon 
peced to and fro the solitary confdori or, pausing, gazed 



upon the extended and glorious scenery that stretched 
below, high thoughts of enterprise and ambition — bright 
visions of glory — passed in rapid succession through his 
soul. 

*' Mejnour denies me his science. Well,'' said the 
painter, proudly, " he has not robbed me of my art." 

What! Clarence Glyndon! dost thou return to that 
from which thy career commenced i Was Zanoni right 
after all 1 

He found himself inrthe chamber of the Mystic : not a 
vessel — ^not an herb ! the solemn volume is vanished — 
the elixir shall sparkle for him no more ! But still, in 
the room itself seems to linger the atmosphere of a 
charm. Faster and fiercer it bums within thee, the de« 
sire to achieve, to create ! Thou longest for a life be- 
yond the sensual! but the life that is permitted to all 
genius — that which breathes through the immortal work 
ajid endures in the Imperishable name. 

Where are the implements for thine art? Tush! 
when did the true workman ever fail to find his tools ? 
Thou art again in thine own chamber-~the white wall 
thy canvass — a fragment of charcoal for thy pencil. 
They suffice, at least, to give outline to the conception, 
that may otherwise vanish with the morrow. 

The idea that thus excited the imagination of the art- 
ist was unquestionably noble and august. It was de- 
rived from that Egyptian ceremonial which Diodorus 
has recorded — the Judgment of the Dead by the Living.* 
When the corpse, duly embalmed, is placed by the mar- 
gin of the Acherusian Lake, and before it may be con- 
signed to the bark which is to bear it across the waters 
to its final resting-place, it is permitted- to the appointed 
judges to hear all accusations of the^'past life of the de- 
ceased, and, if proved, to deprive the corpse of the rites 
of sepulture. 

I'nconsciously to himself, it was Mejnour's descrip- 
tions of this custom, which he had illustrated by several 
anecdotes not to be found in books, that now suggested 
the design to the artist, and gave it reality and force. 
He supposed a powerful and guilty king, whom in life 
scarcely a whisper had dared to arraign, but against 
whom, now the breath was gone, came the slave from 
Itis fetters, the mutilated victim from his dungeon, livid 
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and squalid as if dead themselres, invoking with pareh- 
ed lips the jastice that oatlives the grave. 

Strange fenroar this, O Artist! breaking suddenly 
forth from the mists and darkness which the occult sci- 
ence had spread so long over thy fancies ; strange that 
the reaction of the night^s terror and the day*s disap- 
pointment should be Iraick to thine holy art ! Oh, how 
freely goes the bold hand over the laree outline ! How, 
despite those rude materials, speaks forth no more the 
pupil, but the master ! Fresh yet from the glorious elix- 
ir, how thou givest to thy creatures the finer life denied 
to thyself! some power not thine own writes the grand 
symbols on the wall. Behind rises the mighty sepul- 
chre, on the building of which repose lo the dead, the 
lives of thousands had been consumed. There sit in a 
semicircle the solemn judges. Black and sluggish flows 
the lake. There lies the mummied and royal dead. 
Dost thou quail at the frown on his lifelike brow 1 Ha ! 
bravely done, O Artist! up rise the haggard forms! 
pale speak the ghkstly faces ! Shall not Humanity af- 
ter death avense itself on Power? Thy conception, 
Clarence Glyn(u>n, is a sublime truth ; thy design prom- 
ises renown to genius. Better this magic than the 
charms of the volume and the vessel. Hour after hour 
has gone ; thou hast lighted the lamp ; night sees thee 
yet at thy labour. Merciful Heaven ! what chills the 
atmosphere ! why does the lamp grow wan? why does 
thy hair bristle ? There ! there ! at the casement ! it 
gazes on thee, the dark, mantled, loathsome thing! 
There, with their devilish mockery and hateful craft, 
glare on thee those horrid eyes ! 

He stood and gazed. It was no delusion; it spoke 
not, moved not, till, unable to bear longer that steady 
and burning look, he covered his face with his h^nds. 
With a start, with a thrill, he removed them ; he felt the 
nearer presence of the Nameless. There, it cowered 
on the floor beside his design; and, lo! the figures 
seemed to start from the wall ! Those pale, accusing 
figures, the shapes he himself had raised, frowned at 
him and gibbered. With a violent eflbrt, that convulsed 
his whole being and bathed his body in the sweat of ag- 
gony, the young man mastered his horror. He strode 
towards the Phantom; he endured its eyes; he accost- 
ed it with a steady voice ; he demanded its purpose and 
defied its power. 
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And then, as a wind from a chamel» was heard its 
voice. What it said, what revealed, it is forbidden the 
lips to repeat, the hand to record. Nothing, save the 
subtle life that yet animated the frame, to which the in- 
halations of the elixir had given vigour and energy be- 
yond the strength of the strongest, could have survived 
that awful hour. Better to wake in the catacombs and 
see the buried rise from their cerements, and hear the 
ghouls, in their horrid orgies, among the festering ghast- 
liness of corruption, than to front those features when 
the veil was lifted, and listen to that whispered voice ! 



The next day Glyndon fled from the ruined castle. 
With what hopes of starry light had he crossed the 
threshold! with what memories to shudder evermore 
at the darkness, did he look back at the frown of its 
time-worn towers ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Faust. Wohin soil ec nun gehn ? 
MspaitT. Wohin e« der gefallt 

Wir sehn die kleine, dann die gnaae Welt** 

Fauit. 

Draw your chair to the fireside, brush clean the 
hearth, and trim the lights. Oh, home of sleekness, 
order, substance, comfort t Oh, excellent thing art 
thou« Matter-of-Fact ! 

It is some time after the date of the last chapter. 
Here we are, not in moonlit islands or mouldering cas* 
ties, but in a room twenty-six feet by twenty-two, well 
oarpeted^ well cushioned, solid arm-chairs, and eifht 
sucn bad pictures, in such fine frames, upon the walls ! 
Thomas Mervale, £sq., merchant, of London, you are 
an enviable dog ! 

It was the easiest thing in the world for Mervale, on 
returning from his Continental episode of life, to settle 
down to his desk; his heart had been always there. 
The death of his father gave him, as a birthright, a high 
position in a respectsd>le though second-rate firm. To 
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make this establishment firs trate was an honourable aiiN 
bition ; it was his ! He had lately married— not entirely 
for money — no ! he was worldly rather than mercenary. 
He had no romantic ideas of love ; but he was too sen- 
sible a man not to know that a wife should be a com- 
g anion, not merely a speculation. He did not care for 
eauty and genius, but he liked health and good temper, 
and a certain proportion of useful understanding. He 
chose a wife from his reason, not his heart, and a very 
good choice he made. Mrs. Merrale was an excellent 
young woman, bustling, managinj^, economical, but affee^ 
tionate and good. She had a will of her own, but was 
no shrew. She had a great notion of the rights of a 
wife, and a strong perception of the qualities that ensure 
comfort. She would never have forgiven her husband, 
had she found him guilty of the most passing fancy for 
another; but, in return, she had the most admirable 
sense of propriety herself. She held in abhorrence sdl 
levity, all flirtation, all coquetry— small vices, wlBch 
often ruin domestic happiness, but which a giddy nature 
incurs without consideration. But she did not think it 
riffht to love a husband over much. She leA a surplus 
of affection for all her relations, all her friends, some of 
her acquaintances, and the possibility of a second mar- 
riage, should any accident happen to Mr. M. She kept 
a good table, for it suited their station, and her temper 
was considered even, though firm ; but she could say a 
shaip thing or two if Mr. Mervale was not punctual to 
a moment. She was very particular that he should 
change his shoes on coming home — the carpets were 
new and expensive. She was not sulky, nor passionate 
— Heaven bless her for that ? — ^but when displeased she 
showed it, administered a dignified rebuke, alluded to 
her own virtues, to her micle, who was an admiral, and 
to the thirty thousand pounds which she had brought to 
the object of her choice. But as Mr. Mervale was a 
good-humoured man, owned his faults, and subscribed 
to her excellence, the displeasure was soon over. 

Every household has its little disagreements, none 
fewer Uian that of Mr. and Mrs. Mervale. Mrs. Mer- 
vale, without being improperly fond of dress, paid due 
attention to it. She was never seen out of her chamber 
with papers in her hair, nor in that worst of disillusions, 
a mommg wrapper. At half past eight every morning 
Mrs. Mervale was dressed for the day ; that is, till she 
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TBdressed for dinner; her stays well laced, her cap 
prim, her gown, winter and summer, of a thick, hand- 
some silk. Ladies at that time wore very short waists ; 
so did Mrs. Mervale. Her morning ornaments were a 
thick gold chain, to which was suspended a gold watch — 
none of those fragile dwarfs of mechanism, that look so 
pretty and go so ill, but a handsome repeater, which 
chronicled Father Time to a moment; also a mosaic 
brooch ; also a miniature of her uncle, the admiral, set 
in a bracelet. For the evening, she had two handsome 
sets — ^necklace, earrings, and bracelets, complete— one 
of amethysts, the other topazes. With these, her cos- 
tume, for the most part, was a gold-coloured satin and 
a turban, in which last her picture had been taken. Mrs. 
Mervale had an aquiline nose, good teeth, fair. hair, and 
light eyelashes, rather a high complexion, what is gen- 
arally called a fine bust, full cheeks, large, useful feet, 
made for walking, large white hands, with filbert nails, 
on which not a speck of dust had, even in childhood, 
ever been known to alight. She looked a little older 
than she really was ; but that might arite from a certain 
air of dignity and the aforesaid aquiline nose. She 
generally wore short mittens. She never read any poe- 
try bu( Goldsmith^s and Cowper's. She was not amused 
by novels, though she had no prejudice against them. 
She liked a play and a pantomine, with a slight supper 
afterward. She did not like concerts or operas. At the 
beginning of the winter she selected some book to read, 
and some piece of work to commence. The two lasted 
her till the spring, when, though she continued to work, 
she left off reading. Her favourite study was history, 
which she read through the medium of Dr. Goldsmith. 
Her favourite author in the belles lettres was, of course. 
Dr. Johnson. A worthier woman, or one more respected, 
was not to be found, except in an epitaph ! 

It was an autumn night. Mr. and Mrs. Mervale, lately 
returned from an excursion to Weymouth, are in the 
drawing-room ; ** the dame sate on this side, the man 
sat on that.** 

** Yes, I assure you, my dear, that Gl3rndon, with all 
his eccentricities, was a very enffaging, amiable fellow. 
You would certainly have liked him ; all the women 
did." 

*< My dear Thomas, you will forgive the remark; but 
that expression of yours, ' all the women—*" 
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** I beg your pardon ; yoo are right. I meant to sav 
that he was a general favourite with your charming sex. 

** I understand ; rather a frivolous character." 

<• Frivolous ! no, not exactly ; a little unsteady, veir 
odd, but certainly not frivolous ; presumptuous and head- 
strong in character, but modest and shy in his manners, 
rather too much so ; just what you like. However, to 
return: I am seriously uneasy at the accounts I have 
heard of him to-day. He has been living, it seems, a 
very strange and irregular life, travelling from place to 
place, and must have spent already a great deal of moo- 
ey.»» 

" Apropos of money," said Mrs. Mervale ; ^ I fear we 
must change our butcher ; he is certainly in league with 
the cook." 

'*That is a pity; his beef is remarkably fine. These 
London servants are as bad as the Carbonari. But, as 
I was saying, poor Glyndon — ^" 

Here a knock was heard at the door. " Bless me !" 
said Mrs. Mervale, " it is past ten ! Who can that pos* 
sibly be 1" 

'* Perhaps your uncle, the admiral," said the husband, 
with a slight peevishness in his accent. *^ He generally 
favours us about this hour." 

" I hope, my love, that none of my relations are un- 
welcome visiters at your house. The admiral is a most 
entertaining man, and — his fortune is entirely at his own 
disposal." 

" No one I respect more," said Mr. Mervale, with em- 
phasis. 

The servant threw open the door and announced Mr. 
Glyndon. 

" Mr. Glyndon ! what an extraordinary — " exclaimed 
Mrs. Mervale ; but before she could conclude (he sen- 
tence Glyndon was in the room. 

The two friends greeted each other with all the warmth 
of eariy recollection and long absence. An appropriate 
and proud presentation to Mrs. Mervale ensued; and 
Mrs. Mervale, with a dignified smile, and a furtive glance 
at his boots, bade her husband's friend welcome to Eng- 
land. 

Glyndon was greatly altered since Mervale had seen 
him last. Though less than two years had elapsed 
since then, his fair complexion was more bronzed and 
manly. Deep lines of care, or thought, or dissipation* 
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had replaced the smooth contour of happy youth. To 
a manner once gentle and polished, had succeeded a cer- 
tain recklessness of mien, tone, and bearing, which be- 
spoke the habits of a society that cared little for the calm 
decorums of conventional ease. Still a kind of wild no- 
bleness, not before apparent in him, characterized his 
aspect, and gave something of dignity to the freedom of 
his language and gestures. 

^' So, then, you are settled, Mervale ; I need not ask 
you if you are happy. Worth, sense, wealth, character, 
and so fair a companion, deserve happiness, and com* 
mand it." 

^' Would you like some tea, Mr. Glyndon ?" asked 
Mrs. Mervale, kindly., 

*' Thank you, no. I pro{)08e a more convivial stimu- 
lus to my old friend. Wine, Mervale, wine, eh ! or a 
bowl of old English punch. Your wife will excuse us ; 
we will make a night of it !'* 

Mrs. Mervale drew back her chair, and tried not to 
look aghast. Glyndon did not give his friend time to 
reply. 

^* So at last I am in England,'' he said, looking round 
the room, with a slight sneer on his lips ; ** surely this 
sober air must have its influence ; surely here I sfaiall be 
like the rest." 

*' Have you been ill, Glyndon t" 

*'lll! yes. Humph r you have a fine house. Does it 
contain a spare room for a solitary wanderer ?" 

Mr. Mervale glanced at his wife, and his wife looked 
steadily on the carpet ^' Modest and shy in his man- 
ners — rather too much so !" Mrs. Mervale was in the 
seventh heaven of indignation and amaze ! 

'* My dear V said Mr. Mervale at last, meekly and in* 
terrogatingly. 

** My dear !" returned Mrs. Mervale, innocently and 
sourly. 

** We can make up a room for my old friend, Sarah !" 

The old friend had sunk back on his chair; and, ga- 
zing intently on the fire, with his feet at ease upon the 
fender, seemed to have forgotten his question. 

Mrs. Mervale bit her lips, looked thoughtful, and at last 
coldly replied, ^ Certainly, Mr. Mervale. Your friends 
do right to make themselves at home." 

With that she lighted a candle, and moved majestical- 
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ly from t1i« room. When she retornedi the iwd ftieodi 
had Tsnished into Mr. MenraleS study. 

TweW^ o*clock struck, one oVlock, two ! Thrice had 
Mrs. Merrale sent into the room to know, first, if they 
wanted anything : secondly, if Mr. Glyndon slept on a 
mattress or a featherbed ; thirdly, to inquire if Mr. Glyn- 
don's trunk, which he had brought with him, should 
be unfNtcked. And to the answer to all these questions 
was added, in a loud voice f^oni the Tisiter, a voice that 
pierced from the kitchen to the attic, ** Another bowl! 
stronger, if you please, and be ouick with it !^' 

At last, Mr. Mervale appeared in the conjugal cbam* 
ber, not penitent, not apblogetic ; no, not a bit of it His 
eyes twinkled, his cheek flushed, his feet reeled ; he 
.song— Mr. Thomas Mervale positively song! 

** Mr. Mervale ! is it possible, sir—*' 

*< * Old Kiog CoU was a merry old wqI— ' " 

** BIr. Mervale ! sir ! leave roe alone, sir !" 
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** ■ And a merry old sool waa 
** What an example to the servants !** 
«* And he called for Us pipe, and he called for bis bowl««* •* 

'* If you donH keep jrour hands to yourself, sir, I shall 
caU— '^ 

•<« CaU for his fiddlers three !' ** 



CHAPTER IIL 

"•InderWeltweit, 
Aos der Einsamkeik 
Wo Sionen and Safte stocken 
Wollen sie dich locken.'*— Kavst. 

TsB next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Mervale looked 
as if all the wrongs of injured woman sat upon her brow. 
'Mr. Mervale seemed the picture of remorseful guilt and 
avenging bile. He said little, except to complain nf head- 
achy, and to request the eggs to be removed from the 
table. Clarence Glyndon— impervious, unconscious, un- 
ailing, impenitent — ^was in noisy spirits, and talked for 
three* • 
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** Poor Mervale ! he has lost the habit of good fellow* 
ship, madam. Another night or two, and he will be him* 
self again/' 

*'*' Sir," said Mrs. Mervale, launching' a premeditated 
sentence with more than Johnsonian dignity, *' permit 
me to remind you that Mr. Mervale is now a married 
man, the destined father of a family, and the present mas- 
ter of a household." 

'' Precisely the reasons why I envy him so much. I 
myself have a great mind to marry. Happiness is con- 
tagious." 

'* Do you still take to painting P asked Mervale, lan- 
guidly, endeavouring to turn the tables on his guest. 

*' Oh, no ; I have adopted your advice. No art, no 
ideal, nothing loftier than commonplace for me now. If 
I were to paint again, I positively think yoU would pur- 
chase my pictures. Make haste and finish your break- 
fast, man ; I wish to consult you. 1 have come to Eng- 
land to see aAer my affairs. My ambition is to make 
money ; your counsels and experience cannot fail to as- 
sist me here.*' 

**Ah! you were soon disenchanted of your Philoso- 
pher's stone. You must know, Sarah, that when 1 last 
left Glyndon, he was bent upon turning alchemist and 
magician." 

*' You are witty to-day, Mr. Mervale." 

" Upon my honour it is truie. Have I not told you so 
before V - - 

Glyudon rose abruptly. 

^*' Why revive those recollections of folly and presump- 
tion ! Have I not said that I have returned to my na- 
tive land to pursue the healthful avocations of my kind 1 
O yes ! what so healthful, so noble, so fitted to our na* 
ture as what you call the practical life 1 If we have fac- 
ulties, what is their use, but to sell them to advantage ! 
Buy knowledge as we do our goods ; buy it at the cheap- 
est market, sell it at the dearest. Have you not break- 
fasted yet V* 

The friends walked into the streete, and Mervale 
shrunk from the irony with which Glyndon compliment* 
ed him on his respectability, his station, his pursuits, his 
happy marriage, and his eight pictures in4 heir handsome 
frames. .Formerlv the sober Mervale had commanded 
an influence over his friend ; his had been the sarcasm s 
Olyndon's the irresolute shame at his own peculiarities. 
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Now this position was reversed. There was a fierce 
earnestness in Glyndon's altered temper which awed 
and silenced the quiet common-place of his friend^s char 
acter. He seemed to take a malignant delight in per- 
suading himself that the sober life of the world was con* 
temptible and base. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed, " how right you were to tell me 
to many respectably; to have a solid position; to live 
in decorous fear of the world and one's wife ; and to 
command the envy of the poor, the good opinion of the 
rich. You have practilsed what you preach. Delicious 
existence ! The .merchant's desk and the curtain lec« 
ture ! Ha ! ha ! Shall we have another night of it I'* 

Mervale, embarrassed and irritated, turned the conver* 
ftation upon Glyndon's affairs. He was surprised at the 
knowledge of the world which the artist seemed to have 
suddenly acquired ; surprised still more at the acuteness 
and energy with which he spoke of the speculations most 
in vogue at the market. Yes ; Glyndon was certainly 
in earnest ; he desired to be rich and respectable, and 
to make at least ten per ce/ii. for bis money ! 

After spending some days with the merchant, during 
which time he contrived to disorganize all the mechan- 
ism of the house, to turn night into day, harmony into 
discord, to drive poor Mrs. Mervale half distracted, and 
to convince her husband that he was horribly henpecked, 
the ill-omened visiter left them as suddenly as he had 
arrived. He took a house of his own ; he sought the so- 
eiet)Lof persons of substance ; he devoted himself to the 
money-market; he seemed to have become a man of 
business ; his schemes were bold and colossal ; his cal- 
culations rapid and profound. He startled Mervale by 
his 'energy, and dazzled him by his success. Mervale 
began to envy him ; to be discontented with his own 
regular and slow gains. When Glyndon bought or sold 
in the funds, wealth rolled upon him like the tide of a 
sea ; what years of toil could not have done for him in 
9rt, a few months, by a succession of lucky chances, did 
for him in speculation. Suddenly, however, he relaxed 
his exertions \ new objects of ambition seemed to attract 
him. If he heard a drum in the streets, what glory like 
the soldier's ? If a new poem were published, what re 
liown like the poet's? He began works in literature^ 
which promised great excellence, to throw them aside io 
disgust, AU at once he abandoned the decorous and for- 
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mal jMciety he had courted : he ioined himeelf with 
joung and riotous associates ; he plunged into the wild- 
est excesses of tlie great city, where Gold reigns alike 
over Toil and Pleasure. Tbruugh all he carried with 
him a certain power and heat of soul. In all society he 
aspired to command; in all pursuits to excel. Yet 
whatever the passion of the moment, the reaction was 
terrible in its gloom. He sunk, at times, into the most 
profound and the darkest reveries. His fever was that 
of a mind that would escape memory : his repose, that 
of a mind which the memory seizes again, and devoart 
ma H prey. Mervale now saw little of him ; they shun* 
ned . each other. Glyndon had no confidant and no 
taeod. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* kh fulito dicfa nir nahm. 
Die Eintamkeit belebt; 
'Wis fiber aeineti Welten 
Det Untichtbare echwebt.** 

VuLAim. 

From titis state oT restlessness and agitation, rather 
than continuous action, Glyndon was aroused by a visit* 
er who seemed to exercise the most salutary influence 
over him. His sister, an orphan with himself, had 
resided in the country with her aunt. In the early yean 
of hope and home, he had loved this girl, much younger 
than himself, with all a brother^s tenderness. On his 
return to England, he had seemed to forget her exist* 
ence. She recalled herself to him on her aunOa death 
by a touching and melancholy letter : she had now no 
home but his, no dependance save on, his affection ; he 
wept when he read it, and was impatient till Adela 
arrived. 

This girl, then about eighteen, concealed beneath a 
gentle and calm exterior much of the romance or enthu« 
siasm that had at her own age characterized her 
brother. Bu^ her enthusiasm was of a far purer ordert 
and was restrained within proper bounds. j»rtly by the 
i^WoetiieeB of a toiy ieminine nasuse* «ua paitljr^ * 
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itriot akid methodical edacation. She dilfered ftt>ra hip 
especiaUy in a timidity of character, which exceeded 
that usual at her age, but which the habit of self-com' 
mand concealed no less carefully than that timidity 
itself concealed the romance I have ascribed to her. 

Adela was not handsome ; she had the complexion 
and the form of delicate health ; and too fine an organ- 
ization of the nerves rendered her susceptible to every 
impression that could influence the health of the frame 
through the sympathy of the mind. But as she never 
complained, and as the singular serenity of her manners 
seemed to betoken an equanimity of temperament 
which, with the vulgar, might have passed for indifference, 
her sufferings had so long been borne unnoticed that it 
ceased to be an effort to dis^ise them. Though, as I 
have said, not handsome, her countenance was interest- 
ing and pleasing ; and there was that caressing kindness, 
that winning charm about her smile, her mannere, her 
anxiety to please, to comfort, and to sooth, which went 
at once to the heart, and mside her lovely, because so 
loving. 

Such was the sister whom Olvndon had so long neg- 
lected, and whom he now so cordially welcomed. . Adela 
had passed many yeara a victim to the caprices and a 
nurse to the maladies of a selfish and exacting relation. 
The delicate, and generous, and respectful affection of 
her brother was no less new to her than delightful. He 
took pleasure in the happiness he created ; he gradually- 
weaned himself from other society ; he felt the oharm 
of home. It is not surprising, then, that this young 
creature, free and virgin from every more ardent attach- 
ment, concentrated aU her grateful love in this cherished 
and protecting relative. Her study b^ day, her dream 
by night, was to repay him for his afiection. She was 
proud of his talents, devoted to his welfare ; the smallest 
trifle that dould interest him swelled in her eyes to the 
gravest affaira of life. In short, all the long-hoarded 
enthusiasm, which was her perilous and only heritage, 
she invested in this one object of her holy tenderness 
and her pure ambition. 

But in proportion as Glyndon shunned those excite- 
ments by which he had so long sought to occupy his 
time or distract his thoughts, the gloom of his calmer 
houre became deeper and more continuous. He ever- 
aodl especiaUy dreaided tb be alone*; he could not bear 



his new companloa to be absent firom his eyes ; he rode 
with her, walked with her, and it was wUh visible reluc- 
tance, which almost partook of horror, that he retired 
to rest at an hour when even revel grows fatigued. 
This gloom was not that which could be called by the 
■oft name of melancholy, it was far more intense ; it 
seemed, rather, like despair. Often, after a silence as 
of death — so heavy, abstracted, motionless did it appear 
— ^he wouM start abruptly and cast hurried glances 
around him, his limbs trembling, his lips livid, his brows 
bathed in dew. Convinced that some secret sorrow 
preyed upon his mind and would consume his health, it % 
was the dearest as the most natural desire of Adela to 
become his confidant and consoler. She observed, 
with the quick tact of the delicate, that he disliked her to 
seem affected by, or even sensible of his darker moods. 
She schooled herself to suppress her fears and her feel- 
ings. She would not ask his confidence ; she sought to 
steal into it. By little and little, she felt that she was 
succeeding. Too wrapped in his own strange existence 
to be acutely observant of thd character of others, Glyn- 
don mistook the self-content of a generous and humble 
affection for constitutional fortitude, and this quality 
pleased and soothed him. It is fortitude that the dis« 
eased mind requires in the confidant whom it select^ as 
its physician. And how irresistible is that desire to 
communicate ! Ilow often the lonely man thought to 
himself, " My heart would be lightened of its misery, if 
once confessed!^ , 

He felt, too, that in the very youth, the inexperience, 
the poetical temperament of Adela, he could find one 
who would comprehend and bear with him better than 
any sterner and more practical nature. Mervale would 
have looked on his revelations as the ravings of mad- 
ness, and most men at best as the sicklied chimeras, the 
optical delusions, of disease. Thus gradually preparing 
himself for that relief for which he yearned, the mo- 
ment for his disclosure arrived thus : 

One evening, as they sat alone together, Adela, who 
inherited some portion of her brother's talent in art, was 
employed in drawing, and Glyndon, rousing himself from 
meditations less gloomy than usual, rose, and affection- 
ately passing his arm round her waist, looked over her 
as she sat. An exclamation of dismay broke from his 
lips; he snatched the drawing from her hand: **Whal 
are you about t what portrait is this t* 
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**Dear Clarence, do you not jremember the original! 
it is a copy from that |)ortrait of our wise ancestor which 
our poor mother used to say so strongly resembled you. 
I thought it would please you if I copied it from mem- 
or>'." 

*' Accursed was the likeness !'* said Glyndon, gloom- 
ily. *' Guess you not the reason why I have shumied to 
return to the home of my fathers I because I dreaded to 
meet that portrait ! because— because— but pardon me — 
I alarm you V* 

"Ah, no, no, Clarence, you never alarm me when 
you speak, only wheu you are silent! Oh, if you 
thought me worthy of your trust ! oh, if you had given 
mo the right to reason with you in the sorrows Uiat I 
yearn to share !" 

Glyndon made no answer, but paced the room for 
some moments with disordered strides. He stopped at 
last, and gazed at her earnestly. " Yes, you too an 
his descendant \ you know that such men have lived 
and suflTered— you will not mock roe— you will not dia- 
believe ! Listen ! hurk! what sound is thatr* 

*' But the wind on the house-top, Clarence ; but the 
wind." 

** Give me your hand, let me feel its living clasp, and 
when I have told you, never revert to the tale again. 
Conceal it from all ; swear that it shall die with us, the 
last of our predestined race !" 

" Never will 1 betray your, trast — I swear it— never !'• 
said Adela, firmly; ana she drew closer to his aide. 
Then Glyndon commenced his story. That which, per- 
haps in writing and to minds prepared to question and 
disbelieve, may seem cold and terrorless, became far 
diflerent when told b^r those colourless lips, with all that 
truth of suffering which convinces and «ppals. Much, 
indeed, he concealed, much he involuntarily softened ; 
but he revealed enough to make his tale intelligible and 
distinct to his pale and trembling listener. *' At day- 
break," he said, *' I left that unhallowed and abhorred 
abode. I had one hope siill ; I would seek Mejnour 
through the world. 1 would force him to lay at rest the 
fiend that haunted my soul. With this intent I journey- 
ed from city to city. 1 instituted the most vigilant re^- 
searches through the police of Italy. I even employe^ 
the services of the Inquisition at Home, which had late- 
ly taaexled Its Mcieo^ powers io ihs iiial of.lte Imp 
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dangerous Cagliostro. All was in vain ; not a trace of 
him could be discovered. I was not alone, Adela.'* 
Here Glyndon paused a moment, as if embarrassed ; for 
in his recital, I need scarcely say that he had only in- 
distinctly alluded to Fillide, whom the reader may sur* 
inise to be his companion. " I was not alone, but the 
associate of my wanderings was not one in whom my 
soul could confide ; faithful and affectionate, but without 
education, without faculties 4o comprehend me, with 
natural instincts rather than cultivated reason ; one in 
-whom the heart might lean in its careless hours, but 
with whom the mind could have no commune, in whom 
the bewildered spirit could seek no guide. Yet in the 
society of this person the daemon troubled me not. Let 
me explain yet more fully the dread conditionsu of its 
presence. In coarse excitement, in commonplace life^ 
in the wild riot, in the fierce excess, in the torpid leth* 
argy of that animal existence which we share with the 
brutes, its eyes were invisible, its whisper was unheard. 
But whenever the soul would aspire, whenever the im- 
agination kindled to the loftier ends, whenever the con- 
sciousness of our proper destiny struggled against the 
unworthy life I pursued, then, Adela, then it cowered by 
my side m the light of noon, or sat by my bed — a Daik- 
ness visible through the Dark. If, in the galleries of Di- 
vine Art, the dreams of my youth woke the early emu- 
lation ; if I turned to the thoughts of sages ; if the exam- 
ple of the great, if the converse with the wise, aroused 
the silenced intellect, the daemon was with me as by a 
spell. ' At last, one evening, at Genoa, to which city I 
had travelled in pursuit of the mystic, suddenly, and 
when )east expected* he appeared before me. It was 
the time of the Carnival. It was in one of those haif- 
frantic scenes of noise and revel, call it not gayety, 
which establish a heathen saturnalia in the midst of a 
Christian festival. Wearied with the dance, I had en- 
tered a room in which several revellers were seated, 
drinking, singing, shoutiug ; and in their fantastic dress- 
es and hideous masks, their orgy seemed scarcely hu- 
man. I placed myself among them, and in that fearful 
excitement of the spirits which the happy never know, 
I was soon the most riotous of all. The conversation 
fell on the Revolution of France, which had always pos- 
sessed for me an absorbing fascination. The masks 
spoke of the Millennium it was to bring on earth, not as 
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philosophers rejoicing in the advent of )ight» bat *• niC- 
fians exultioff in the annihilation of law. I know not 
why it was, but their licentious language infected my- 
self; and, always desirous to be foremost in every cir- 
cle, I soon exceeded even these rioters in declamHiions 
on the nature of the liberty which was about to embrace 
all the families of the globe : a liberty that should per- 
vade not only public legislation, but domestic life ; an 
emancipation from every fetter that men had forged for 
themselves. In the midst of this tirade, one of the 
masks whispered me, 

'* * Take care. One listens to you who seems to be a 
spy!' 

'* My eyes followed those of the mask, and I observ- 
ed a man who took no part in the conversation, bat 
whose gaze was bent upon me. He was disguised like 
tho rest, yet 1 found by a general whisper that none had 
observed him enter. His silence, his attention, bad 
alarmed the fears of the other revellers ; they only ex* 
cited me the more. Rapt in my subject, I pursued 
it, insensible to the signs of those about me ; and, ad- 
dressingmy self only to the silent mask, who sat alone, 
apart from the group, 1 did not even observe that, one 
by one, the revellers sluuk off, and that I and the silent 
listener were leA alone, until, pausing from my heated 
and impetuous declamations, 1 said* 

'^ ' And you, signor, what is your view of this mighty 
era ? Opinion without persecution ; brotherhood with- 
out jealousy ; love without bondage—* 

"* And life without God,' added the mask, as I hesl* 
Cated for new images. 

'* The sound of that well-known voice changed the 
eurrent of my thought. I sprung forward, and cried^ 

*' ' Impostor or Fiend, we meet at last!' 

<*The figure rose as I advanced, and, unmasking, 
showed the features of Mejnour. His fixed eye, his 
^ majestic aspect, awed and repelled me. I stood rooted 
to the ground. 

^ * Yes.' be said, solemnly, * we meet, and it is thi^ 
meeting that I have sought. How hast thou followed 
my admonitions! Are these the scehes in which the 
Aspirant for the Serene Science thinks to escape the 
Ghastly Enemy t Do the thoughts thou hast uttered— 
' thoughts that would strike all order from the universe- 
express the hopes of the sage who would risv to the 
Harmony of the Eternal Spheres V 
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•* « It is thy fault— it is thine !' I exclaimed. ' Exon 
else the phantom ! Take the haunting Terror from my 
ftoal !' 

**Mejnonr loolced at me a moment with a cold and 
cynical disdain, which provoked at once my fear and 
rage, and replied, 

" * No, fool of thine own senses ! No : thou must have 
full and entire experience of the illusions to which the 
Knowledge that is without Faith climbs its Titnn way. 
Thou pantest for this Millennium; thoushalt bnhokl it! 
Thou shalt be one of the agents of the era of Light and 
Reason. I see, while I speak, the Phantom thuu fliest 
by thy side ; it marshals thy path ; it has power over 
fliee as yet ; a power that defies my own. In the last 
days of that Revolution which thou hailest, amid the 
wrecks of the Order thou cursest as Oppression, seek 
the fulfilment of thy destiny and await thy cure.* 

** At that instant a group of masks, clamorous, intox- 
icated, reeling, and rushing as they reelc d, poured into 
the room and separated me from the mystic. I bnike 
through them and sought him everywhere, but in vain. 
All my researches the next day were equally fruitless. 
Weeks were consumed in the same pursuit ; not a trace 
of Mejnour could, be discovered. ' Wearied with false 
|>leasures, roused by reproaches I had deserved, recoil- 
ing from Mejnour's prophecy of the scene in which I 
was to seek deliverance, it occurred to me, at last, that 
in the sober air of my native country, and amid its or- 
derly and vigorous pursuits, 1 might work out my own 
emancipation from the spectre. 1 left all whom I had 
before courted and clung to : I came hither. Amid mer- 
cenary schemes and selfish speculations, I found the 
same relief as in debauch and excess. The Phantom 
was invisible, but these pursuits soon became to me dis- 
tasteful as the rest. Ever and ever I felt that I was 
born for something nobler than the greed of gain; that 
life may be made equally worthless, and the soul equal- 
ly degraded by the icy lust of Avarice, as by the hoi^iier 
passions. A higher Ambition never ceased to torment 
me. But, but,*' continued Glyndon, with a whitening 
lip and a visible shudder, '* at every attempt to rise into 
loftier existence came that hideous form. It gloomed 
beside me at the easel. Before the volumes of Poet and 
Sage it stood with its burning eyes in the stillness ot 
night, and I thought 1 heard its horrible whispers utter- 
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iDg temptations never to be diviilged.** He panaed, and 
the drops stood upon his brow. 

** But I,** said Adela, mastering her fears, and throw- 
ing her arms rowid him, ** bat I henceforth will have no 
life bat in thine. And in this lore, so pore, so holy, thy 
terror shall fade away.** 

^ No, no r exclaimed Gljrndon, starting from her. 
""The worst revelation is to come. Since thoo hast 
been here, since 1 have sternly and resolutely refrained 
from every haunt, every scene in which this pretemat- 
nral enemy trooblcMi me not, I — I — have — O Heaven! 
Mercy — mercy ! There it stands — there, by thy side^ 
there^— there !^ And he fell to the ground insensible. 



CHAPTER V. 

•* Wm Stw b eni ten m Math, wer inf m motb f 
Doch wQiideibftr ergriff inieh*« dieas Nmt ; 
Die Olieder Khieneo whon in Todet M aebt* 

UrLAlTD. 

A vEvsa, attended with delirium, for several days de- 
privnl Glyndon of consciousness ; and when, by Adela's 
care more than the skill of the physicians, he was re- 
stored to life and reason, he was unutterably shocked by 
the change in his sister's appearance ; at first he fondly 
imaginf4 that her health, affected by her vigils, would 
recover with his own. But he soon saw, with an an- 
guish which partook of remorse, that the malady was 
deep-seated — deep, deep beyond the reach of ^sculapius 
and his drugs. Her imagination, little less lively than 
his own, was awfully impressed by the strange confes- 
sions she had heard, by the ravings of his delirium. 
Again and again had he shrieked forth, " It is there, 
there by thy side, my sister l^ He had transferred to 
her fancy the spectre, and the horror that cursed him- 
self. He perceived this, not by her words, but her si- 
lence ; by the eyes that strained into space ; by the 
shiver that came over her frame : by the start of terror; 
by the look that did not dare to turn behind. Bitterly 
he repented his confession ; bitterly he felt that between 
his sufferings and human sympathy there could be no 
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lientle and holy commune ; vainly he sought to retract, 
' to undo what he had done, to declare all was but the 
chimera of an overheated brain. 

And brave and generous was this denial of himself; 
for often and often, as he thus spoke, he saw the thing 
of dread gliding to her side, and glaring at him as he 
disowned its being. But what chilled him, if possible, 
yet more than her wasting form and trembling nerves, 
was the change in her love for him; a natural terror 
had replaced it. She turned paler if he approached, she 
shuddered if he took her hand. Divided from the rest 
of earth, the gulf of the foul remembrance yearned now 
between his sister and himself. He could endure no 
more the presence of the one whose life his life had im- 
bittered. He made some excuses for departure, and 
writhed to see that they were greeted ei^erly. The 
first gleam of joy he had detected, since that fatal night, 
on Adela*s face, he beheld when he murmured, ** Fare- 
well.'' He traveUed for some weeks through the wild- 
est parts of Scotland ; scenery, which makes the artist, 
was loveless to his haggard eyes. A letter recalled him 
to London, on the wings of new agony and fear ; he ar- 
rived to find his sister in a condition, both of mind and 
health, which exceeded his worst apprehensions. 

Her vacant look, her lifeless posture, appalled him ; 
it was as one who had gazed on the Medusa's head, and 
felt, without a struggle, the human being gradually hard- 
en to the statne» It was not phrensy, it was not idiocy ; 
it was an abstraction, an apathy, a sleep in waking. 
Only as the night advanced towards the eleventh hour — 
the hour in which Glyndon had concluded his tale — she 
grew visibly unea^, anxious, and perturbed. Then her 
lips muttered, her hands writhed ; she looked round with 
a look of unspeakable appeal for succour, for protection ; 
and suddenly, as the clock struck, fell with a shriek to 
the ground, cold and lifeless. With difficulty, and not till 
after the most earnest prayers, did she answer the ago- 
nized questions of Glyndon ; at last she owned that at 
that hour, and that hour alone, wherever she was placed, 
however occupied, she distinctly beheld the apjmrition 
of an old hag; who, after thrice knocking at the door, 
entered the room, and hobbling up to her with a counte- 
nance distorted by hideous rage and menace, laid its icy 
fingers on her forehead ; from that moment she decla- 
red that sense fors6ok her ; and when she woke again, 
Vol. II.— G 
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it was only to wait, in suspense that froze up herbloodi 
the repetition of the ghastly visitation. 

The physician, who had been summoned before Glyn* 
dou^s return, and whose letter had recalled him to Lon- 
don, was a commonplace practitioner, ignorant of the 
case, and honestly anxious that one more experienced 
should be employed. Clarence called in one of the 
most eminent of the faculty, and to hini he recited the 
optical delusion of his sister. The physician listened 
attentively, and seemed sanguine in his hopes of cure. 
He came to the house two hours before the one so 
dreaded by the patient. He had quietly arranged that 
the clocks should be put forward half an hour, unknown 
to Adela, and even to her brother. He was a man of 
the most extraordinary powers of conversation, of sur- 
passing wit, of all the faculties that interest and amuse. 
He first administered to the patient a harmless potion* 
which he pledged himself would dispel the delusion. 
His confident tone woke her own hopes : he continued 
to excite her attention, to rouse her lethargy: he jested, 
he laughed away the time. The hour struck. '^ Joy, 
my brother!*' she exclaimed, throwing herself in his 
arms ; '* the time is past !^' And then, like one released 
from a spell, she suddenly assumed more than her an- 
cient cheerfulness. ''Ah, Clarence*.^' she whispered, 
** forgive me for my former desertion ; forgive me that 
I feared you. I shall live, I shall live ! in my turn to 
banish the spectre that haunts my brother !*' And Clar- 
ence smiled, and wiped the tears from his burning eyes. 
The physician renewed his stories, his jests. In tho 
midst of a stream of rich humour, that seemed to carry 
away both brother and sister, Glyndon suddenly saw 
over Adela's face the same fearful change, the same 
anxious look, the same restless, straining eye he had 
beheld the night before. He ro^te, he approached her. 
Adela started up. *' Look, look, look !'^ she exclaimed. 
** She comes ! Save me. save me V^ and she fell at his 
feet in strong convulsions, as the clock, falsely and in 
vain put back, struck the half hour. 

The physician lifted her in his arms. '* My worst fears 
are confirmed," he said, gravely ; ^* the disease isepilep- 
sy."* 

The next night, at the same hour, Adela Glyndon died. 

* The most celebrated practitioner in Dublin related to the editor 
a story of optical delusion precteely similar, in its cixcumstoaces and 
Its phyuical catiss, to the one here narn^ad. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' La loi dont le r^^gne vous ^poutante a son glaive tev6 sur Tons: 
elle tous frappera tous ; le genre bumain aiieaom de cetexemple."— 
CourHON. 

^ Oh, Joy, joy ! thou art come again ! This is thy hand, 
these thy lips. Say that thou didst not desert me from 
the love of another ; say it again — ^say it ever ! and I will 
pardon thee all the rest !'' 

'* So thou hast mourned for me V 

*' Mourned ! and tliou wert cruel enough to leave me 
gold ; there it is—there — untouched I^* 

'^ Poor child of Nature ! how, then, in this strange town 
of Marseilles, hast thou found bread and shelter ?" 

*' Honestly, soul of my soul! honestly, but yet by the 
face thou didst once think so fair: thinkest thou that 
now V 

" Yes, Fillide, more fair than ever. But what mean- 
est thouV 

*^ There is a painter here — a great roan, one of their 

great men at Paris— I know not what they call ihem ; 
ut he rules over all here — life and death ; and he has 
paid me largely but to sit for my portrait. It is fiir a 
picture to be given to the Nation ; for he paints only for 
glory. Think of thy Fillide*s renown !" And the girra 
"Wild eyes sparkled : her vanity was roused. *} And he 
would have married me if I would ! divorced his wife to 
marry me ! fiut I waited for thee, ungrateful !^* 

A knock at the door was heard---a man entered. 

•♦Nicotr 

**Ah, Glyndon! hum! welcome! What! thou art 
twice my rival ! But Jean Nicot bears no malice. Vir- 
Uie is my dream — my country* my mistress. Serve my 
country, citizen, and I forgive thee the preference of 
beauty. Ca ira ! qa iraP^ 

But as the painter spoke, it hymned, it rolled through 
the streets — the fiery song of the Marseillaise ! There 
was a crowd — a multitude — a people up, abroad with col- 
ours and arms, enthusiasm, and song ; with song, with 
enthusiasm, with colours and arms ! A nd who could guess 
that that martial movement was one, not of war, but mas- 
sacre — Frenchmen against Frenchmen ? For there are 
two parties in Marseilles — and anuile work for Jourdan 
Coupe-t^te ! But this, the Bnglishman, Just arrived, a 
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Stranger to all factions, did not as yet comprehend. He 
comprehended nothing but the song, the enthusiasm, the 
arms, and the colours that lifted to the sun the glorious lie 
-— '^ Lb peuple ^ranqaisy debout centre Us tyrans /'* 

The dark brow of the wretched wanderer grew ani- 
mated ; he gazed from the window on the throng that 
marched below, beneath their waving oriflamme. They 
shouted as they beheld the patriot Nicot, the friend of 
Liberty and relentless Hubert, by the stranger's side, at 
the casement. 

" Ay, shout again !** cried the painter, *' shout for the 
brave Englishman who abjures his Pitts and his Coburgs 
to be a citizen of Liberty and France !'* 

A thousand voices rent the air, and the hymn of the 
Marsellaise rose in majesty again. 

^ Well, and if it be among these high hopes and this 
brave people that the phantom is to vanish and the cure 
to come !" muttered Glyndon ; and he thought he felt 
again the elixir sparklinff through his veins. 

" Thou shalt be one of the Convention with Paine and 
Clootz— I will manage it all for thee !^' cried Nicot, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder ; '* and Paris—" - 

'* Ah, if I could but see Paris !*' cried Fillide, in her 
Joyous voice. Joyous ! the whole time, the town, the 
air — save where, unheard, rose the cry of agony and the 
yell of murder — were joy! Sleep unhaunting in thy 
pfrave, cold Adela ! Joy, joy ! In the Jubilee of Human- 
ity all private griefs should cease! Behold, the vast 
whirlpool draws thee to its stormy bosom. There, the 
individual is not. All things are of the whole ! Open 
thy gates, fair Paris, for the stranger-citizen ! Receive 
in your ranks, O meek Republicans, the new champion 
of liberty, of reason, of mankind ! " Mejnour is right : 
it was in virtue, in valour, in glorious struggle for the 
human race, that the spectre was to shrink to her kif- 
dred darkness." 

And Nicot's shrill voice praised him, and lean Robes- 
pierre^-** Flambeau, colonne, pierre angulairede Tedifice 
de la R^publique"*— smiled ominously on him from his 
bloodshot eyes ; and Fillide clasped him with passionate 
arms to her tender breast. And at his up-rismg and 
down-sitting, at board and in bed, though he saw it not, 
the Nameless One guided him to the sea, whose waves 
were gore, with the daemon eyes. 

* Lettre du Citoyen P— — . Papiei* inedtts trouvis cfa«z Robai 
pkrrSf torn. zL, p. 137. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*< Therefore the Genii were painted with « platter full of gfarlenda 
and flowers in one hand, and a whip in the other."— ALBXANOBft 
Ross, My9lag. Poet, 

According to the order of the events related in this 
narrative, the departure of Zanoni and Viola from the 
Greek Isle, in which two happy years appear to have 
been passed, must have been somewhat later in date 
than the arrival of Glyndon at Marseilles. It must have 
been in the course of the year 1791 when Viola fled from 
Naples with her mysterious lover, and when Glyndon 
sought Mejnour in the fatal castle. It is now towards 
the close of 1793, when our story again returns to Za- 
noni. The stars of winter shone down on the Lagunes 
of Venice. ThehumoftheRialto was hushed; the last 
loiterers had deserted the place of St. Mark's, and only 
at distant intervals might be heard the oars of the rapid 
gondolas, bearing reveller or lover to his home. But 
lights still flitted to and fro across the windows of one 
of the Palladian palaces, whose shadow slept in the 

great canal ; and within the palace watched the twin 
umenides, that never slept for man — Fear and Pain. 

** I will make thee the richest man in all Venice if 
thou savest her." 

*' Signor," said the leech, " your gold cannot control 
death and the will of Heaven ; signor, unless within the 
next hour there is some blessed change, prepare your 
courage." 

Ho, ho, Zanoni! man of mystery and might, who 
hast walked amid the passions of the world, with no 
<dianges on thy brow, art thou tossed at last ux)on the 
billows of tempestuous fear^ Does thy spirit reel to 
and fro 1 knowest thou at last the strength and the maj- 
esty of Death 1 

He fled, trembling, from the pale-faced man of art ; 
fled through alately hall and loog-drawn oorridor, and 
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gained a remote chamber in the palace, which other 
step than his was not permitted to profane. Out with 
thy herbs and vessels. Break from the enchanted ele- 
ments, O silvery -azure flame! Why comes he not, the 
Son of the Starbeam ! Why is Adon-Ai deaf to thy sol- 
emn cain It comes not, the luminous and delightsome 
Presence! Cabalist! are thy charms in vain? Has thy 
throne vanished from the realms of space! Thou 
standest pale and trembling. Pale trembler ! not thus 
didst thou look when the things of glory gathered at 
thy spell. Never to the pate trembler bow the things 
of glory : the soul, and not the herbs, nor the silvery- 
azure flame, nor the chemistry of the Cabala, commands 
the children of the air : and My soul, by Love and Death, 
is made sceptreless and discrowned ! 

At length the flame ouivers, the air grows cold as the. 
wind in charnels. A thing not of earth is present ; a 
mistlike, formless thing. It cowers in the distance— « 
silent horror! it rises, it creeps, it nears thee — dark in 
its mantte of dusky haze ; and under its veil it looks on 
thee with its livid, malignant eyes^the thing of malig- 
nant eyes ! 

*' Ha, young Chaldsan! young in thy countless ages; 
young as when, cold to pleasure and to beauty, thou 
stoodest on the old Fire-tower/and heardest the starry 
silence whisper to thee the last mystery that baffles 
Death, fearnst thou Death at length ! Is thy knowledge 
but a circle that brings thee back whence thy wanderings 
began! Generations on generations have withered 
since we two met ! Lo ! thou beholdest me now !** 

*' But i behold thee without fear ! Though beneath 
thine eyes thousands have perished ; though, where they 
burn, spring up the foul poisons of the human heart, and' 
to those whom thou canst subject to thy will, thy pres- 
ence glares in the dreams of the raving maniac, or black- 
ens the dungeon of despairing crime, thou art not my 
vanquisher, but my slave !" 

*' And as a slave will I serve thee ! Command thy 
slave, O beautiful Chaldscan ! Hark, the wail of wom- 
en! hark, the sharp shriek of thy beloved one ! Death 
is in thy palace! Adon-Ai comes not to thy call. Only 
where no cloud of the passion and the iiesh veils the 
eye of the Serene Intelligence can the Sons of the Star* 
beam glide to man. But I can aid thee ! hark !^ And 
Za&om hoard diAtaei)|r to his hettrtrevw ai ttal dlP^ 
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tance from the chamber, the voice of Viola calling in 
delirium on her beloved one. 

*' And I can save thee not !** exclaimed the Seer, pas- 
sionately ; " my love for thee has made me powerless !** 

" Not powerless ; I can gift thee with the art to save 
her ; I can place healine in thy hand !" 

" For both 1 child and mother— for both V 

" Both !" 

A convulsion shook the limbs of the Seer, a mighty 
struggle shook him as a child : the Humanity and the 
Hour conquered the repugnant spirit. 

" I yield I Mother and child-^ave both !'* 



In the dark chamber lay Viola, in the sharpest ago- 
nies of travail ; life seemed rending itself away in the 
groans and cries that spoke of pain in the midst ofphren- 
sy ; and still, in groan and cry, she called on Zanoni, 
her beloved. The physician looked to the clock ; on it 
beat, the Heart of Time, regularly and slowly ; Heart 
that never sympathized with Life, and never flagged for 
Death. *'The cries are fainter," said the leech; *'in 
ten minutes more all will be past." 

Fool ! the minutes laugh at thee ; Nature even now, 
like a blue sky through a shattered temple, is smiling 
through the tortured frame. The breathing grows more 
calm and hushed ; the voice of delirium is dumb ; a sweet 
dream has con^e to Viola. Is it a dream, or is it the soul 
that sees ? She thinks suddenly that she is with Za- 
noni, that her burning head is pillowed on his bosom ; 
she thinks, as he gazes on her, that his eyes dispel the 
tortures that prey upon her ; the touch of his hand cools 
the fever on her brow ; she hears his voice in murmurs ; 
it is a music fVom which the fiends fly. Where is the 
mountain that seemed to press upon her temples ? Like 
a vapour, it rolls away. In the frosts of the winter night, 
she sees the sun laughing in luxurious heaven ; she hears 
the whisper of green leaves ; the beautiful world, valley 
and stream, and woodland, lie before, and with a com- 
mon voice speak to her : *' We are not yet past for thee !'* 
Fool of drugs and formula, look to thy diaUplate ! the 
hand has moved on ; the minutes are with Eternity ; the 
soul thy sentence would have dismissed still'd wells on 
the shores of Time. She sleeps ; the fever abates ; the 
oonvulsiims are gone; the^living rose blooms upon her 
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cheek; tin crisis is past! Husband, thy wife lives! 
lover, thy universe is no solitude. Heart uf Time, beat 
on! A while, a little while— joy! joy! joy ! father, 
embrace thy child ! 



CHAPTER n. 

" Trittit Rrinnyt 
Pnstulit infaustas aanguinolenta faces.** 

Ovio. 

Ano they placed the child in the father's arms ! -As 
silently he bent over it, tears— tears how human ! — fell 
from his eyes like rain! And the little one smiled 
through the tears that bathed^ its cheeks ! Ah, with 
What happy tears we welcome the stranger into our 
sorrowing world ! With what agonizing tears we dis« 
miss the stranger back to the angels ! Unselfish joy ; 
but how selfish is the sorrow ! 

And now through the silent chamber a faint, sweet 
voice is heard ; the young mouther's voice. 

*^ I am here : I am by thy side !** murmured ZanonL 

The mother smiled, and clasped his hand, and asked 
no more ; she was contented. 



Viola recovered with a rapidity that startled the phT« 
•ician ; and the young stranger thrived as if it already 
loved the world to which it had descended. From that 
hour Zanoni seemed to live in the infant's life ; and in 
that life the souls of mother and father met as in a ne^ 
bond. Nothing more beautiful than this infant had eye 
ever dwelt upon. It was strange to the nurses that it 
came not wailing to the light, but smiled to the light as 
a thing familiar to it before. Ir never uttered one cry 
of childish pain.- In its very repose it seemed lo be 
listeninff to some happy voice within its heart : it seem« 
ed itself so happy. In its eyes you would have thought 
intellect already kindled, though it had not yet found a 
language. Already it seemed to recognise its parents ; 
already it stretched forth Ita arms when Zauoni bent 
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over the bed, in which it breathed and bloomed — the 
bnddini; flower ! And from that bed he was rarely ab« 
sent: gazing upon it with his serene, delighted eyes, 
his soul seemed to feed its own. At night and in utter 
darktiess he was still there : and Viola often heard him 
murmuring over it as she lay in a half sleep. But the 
murmur was in a language strange to her ; and some- 
times, when she heard, she feared, and vague, undefined 
superstitions came back to her ; the superstitions of ear* 
Jter youth. . A mother fears everything, even the gods, 
for her new-born. The mortals shrieked aloud when 
.of old they saw the great Demeter seeking to make their 
child immortal ! 

But Zanoni, rapt in the sublime designs that anima- 
ted the human love to which he was now awakened, 
forgot all, even all he had forfeited and incurred, in the 
love that blinded him. 

But the dark, Airmless thing, though he nor invoked 
nor saw it, crept often round and round him, and often 
■at by the infant's couch with its hateful eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Fotcis teltoram amplectitar aU^.^—Viiaiu 
XETTIR PROM ZAHONI TO HIJIfOUR. 

Mejnour, Humanity, with all its sorrows and all its 
joys, is mine once more. Day by day I am forging my 
own flitters. 1 live in other lives than my own, and in 
them 1 have lost more than half my empire. Not lifting 
them aloft, they drag me by the strong bands of the a^ 
feci ions to their own earth. Exiled from the beings 
only visible to the most abstract sense, the grim Ene- 
my that guards the Threshold bas entangled me in its 
web* Canst thou credit me when I tell thee that I have 
accepted its gids, and endure the forfeit t Ages must 
pass ere the brighter beings can again obey the spirit 
that has bowed to the ghastly one ! And — 
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In this hope, then, Mejnour, I triumph still ; I yet have 
supreme power over this young life. Insensibly and 
inaudibly my soul speaks to its own, and prepares it even 
now. Thou knowest that for the pure and unsullied 
infant spirit, the ordeal has no terror and no peril. Thus 
unceasingly I nourish it with no unholy light ; and ere 
it yet be conscious of the gift, it will gam the privileges 
it has been mine to attain : the child, by slow and scarce 
seen degrees, will communicate its own attributes to 
the mother : and content to see Youth forever radiant 
on the brows of the two that now suffice to fill up my 
whole infinity of thought, shall I regret the airier king* 
dom that vanishes hourly from my grasp ? But thou, 
whose vision is still clear and serene, look into the far 
deeps shut from my gaze, and counsel me, or forewarn ! 
I know that the gifts of the Being whose race is so hos- 
tile to our own, are, to the common seeker, fatal and 
perfidious as itself. And hence, when, at the outskirts 
^of knowledge, which in earlier ages men called Magic, 
they encountered the things of the hostile tribes, they 
believed the apparitions to be fiends, and, by fancied 
compacts, imagined they had signed away their souls ; 
as if man could give for an eternity that over which he 
has control but while he lives ! Dark, and shrouded for- 
ever from human sight, dwell the daemon rebels, in their 
impenetrable realm : in them is no breath of the Di- 
vine One. In ev^y^humap creature, the Divine One 
breathes ; and He alone can judge his own hereafter, 
and allot its new career and home. Could man sell 
himself to the fiend, man could prejudge himself, and 
arrogate the disposal of eternity ! But these creatures, 
modifications as they are of matter, and some with more 
than the malignity of man, may well seem, to fear and 
unreasoning superstition, the representatives of fiends. 
And from the darkest and mightiest of them 1 have ac- 
cepted a boon — the secret that startled Death from those 
so dear to me. Can I not trust that enough of power 
yet remains to me to baffle or to daunt the Phantom, if 
It seek to pervert the gift ? Answer me, Mejnour ; for 
in the darkness that veils me I see only the pure eyes 
of the new-born ; I hear only the low beating of my 
heart. Answer me, thou whose wisdom is without love ! 
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HKJNOVR TO ZANOm* 

Rome. 
Fallen One ! I see before-^hee, Evil, and Death, and 
Wo! Thou to have relinquished Adon-Ai for the 
nameless Terror — the heavenly stars for those fearful 
eyes ! Thou at the last to be the victhn of the Larva 
of the dreary Threshold, that, in th^ first novitiate, fled, 
withered and shrivelled, from thy kingly brow ! When, 
at the primary grades of initiation, the pupil I took from 
thee on the shores of the changed Parthenope, fell sense- 
less and cowering before that Phantom-Darkness, I 
knew that his spirit was not formed to front the worlds 
beyond ; for fear is the attraction of man to earthiest 
earth ; and while he fears he cannot soar. But {hou^ 
seest thou not that to love is but to fear ? seest thou 
not that the power of which thou boastest over the 
malignant one is already gone 1 It awes, it masters 
thee ; it will mock thee, and betray. * Lose not a mo- 
ment; come to me. If there can yet be sufficient sym- 
pathy between us, through my eyes shalt thou see, and 
perhaps guard against the penis that, shapeless yet, and 
looming through the shadow, marshal themselves around 
thee and those whom thy very love has doomed. Come 
from all the ties of thy fond humanity ; they will but 
obscure thy vision! Come forth from thy fears and 
hopes, thy desires and passions. Come as alone Mind 
can be the monarch and the seer, shining through the . 
home it tenants — a pure, impressionless, sublime In- 
telligence ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

'* Plus que Tous ne pensez ce moment est terrible.'' 

La Harpk, J> Comte de Warunck, act. 3, sc. 6. 

For the first time since their union Zanoni and Viola 
were separated : Zanoni went to Rome on important 
business. " It was," he said, ** but for a few days ;" and 
ho went so suddenly that there was little time either for 
surprise or sorrow. But first parting is always more 
melancholy than it need be; it seems an interruption to 
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tbe existence which love shares with lo?e ; it makes the 
heart feel what a void life will be whea the last parting 
shall succeed, as sticceed it must, the first. But Viola 
had a new companion ; she was enjoying that most de- 
licious novelty which ever renews the youth and dazzles 
the eyes of woman. As the niistress, the wife, she leans 
on another ; from another are reflected her happiness, her 
being, as an orb that takes light from its sun. But now» 
in turn, as the mother, she is raised from dependance 
into power; it is another that leans on her — a star has 
sprung into space, to which she herself has become the 
sun! 

A few days, but they will be sweet through the sor* 
row ! A few days, every hour of which seems an era 
to the infant, over wham bend watchful the eyes anJ the 
hesrt. From its waking to its sleep, from its sleep to 
its waking, is a revolution in time. Every gesture to b^ 
poted, every smile to seem a new progress into the World 
}t has come to bless ! Zanoni has gone ! the last dash 
of the oar is lost, the last speck of the gondola has van- 
ished from the ocean-streeut of Venice ! Her infant is 
sleeping in the cradle at the mother^s feet; and she 
thinks tr^rough her tears what tales of the fairy-laud, that 
spreads far and wide, with a thousand wonders, in that 
narrow bed, she shall have to tell the father ! Smile on, 
weep on, young mother! Already the fairest leaf in 
the wild volume is closed for thee ! and the invisibly 
finger turns the page !/ 



By the bridge of the Rialto stood two Venetians, ar- 
dent Republicans and Democrats, looking to the Revo* 
lution of France as the earthquake which most shatter 
their own expiring and vicious constitution, and give 
equality of ranks and rights to Venice. 

'*Yes, Cottalio," said one, "my correspondent t)f 
Paris has promised to elude all obstacles and baffle all 
danger. He will arrange with us the hour of revolt, 
when the legions of France shall be within hearing of 
our guns. One day in this week, at this hour, he is to 
meet me here. This is but the fourth day." 

He had HQare^ §aid these words before a man, w^ap- 
^d in bis ro^uelair^f ^n^ergiog ff om one of the narrow 
•tro^U. (Q ihQ l^ft, halted opposite the pair, and. eying 
tbnm fqrffew jw>incoij| wi(b 94 ^^fm^ i|cr4tiiiy«whi|i. 
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" Et jfratemiti^^ ttiswered the speaker. 

** You, then, are the brave Daudolo, with whom the 
C&miti deputed me to correspond 1 And this citizen — *' 

** Is Cfjttaito, whom my letters have so often men- 
tioned."* 

*' Health and brotherhood to him ! 1 have much to 
impart to you both. I will meet you at night, Dandoio. 
But in the streets we may be observed." 

**And I dare not appoint my own house: tyranny 
knakes spies of our very walls. But the place herein 
designated is secure ;" and he slipped an address into the 
hand of his correspondent. 

** To-night, then, at nine ! Meanwhile 1 have other 
business." The man paused, his colour changed, and it 
was with an eager and passionate voice that he resumed* 

*' Your last letier mentioned this wealthy and mysteri- 
ous visiter, this Zanoni. He is still at Venice 1" 

'*! heard that he had left this morning; but his wife 
is still here." 

"His wife! that is well!" 

'* What know you of him 1 Think you that he would 
join us ! His ivealth would be — " 

" His house, his address, quick !" interrupted the man* 

" The Palazzo di , on the Grand Canal." 

'* 1 thank you at nine we meet." 

The man hurried on through the street from which he 
had emerged; and, passing by the house in which he had 
taken up his lodging, (he had arrived at Venice the night 
before), a woman who stood by the door caught his arm. 

" Monsieur," she said, in French, ** I have been watch- 
ing for your return* Do you understand mel I will 
br^ve all, risk all, to go back with you to France : to 
stand, through life or in death, by my husband^s side !" 

** Ciioyennef I promised your husband that, if such your 
choice, 1 would hazard my own safety to aid it. But, 
think again ! Your husband is one of the faction which 
Robespierre's eyes have already marked : he cannot fly. 
All France is become a prisoner to the * suspect,* You 
do but endanger yourself by return. Frankly, dtoyenne^ 
the fate you wonld share may be the guillotine. I speak 
(as you know by his letter) as your husband bade me." 

* I know not if the author of the original M SS. designs, under these 
fiftmes, lo introduce the realCotUlto 9im (he true Uandolo, who, in 
It07, distinguished themselves by their sympathy wiih the F^ncta. 
«Dd their deinoeratic ardour.— £d» 
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Mansieury I will return with you," said the woman, 
with a smile upon her pale face. 

" And yet you deserted your husband in the fair sun- 
shine of the Revolution, to return to him amid its storms 
and thunder !" said the man, in a tone half of wonder, 
half rebuke. 

'* Because my father's days were doomed ; because 
he had no safety but in flight to a foreign land ; becmise 
he was old and penniless, and had none but me to work 
for him ; because my husband was not then in danger, 
and my father was ; he is dead— dead ! My husband is 
in danger now. The daughter's duties are no more ; the 
wife's return !" 

** Be it so, citoyenne ; on the third night I depart. Be- 
fore then you may retract your choice." 

"Nevet!" 

A dark smile passed over the man's face. 

*' O guillotine !" he said, *' how many virtaes hast 
thou brought to light ! Well may they call thee ' A 
Holy Mother,' O gory guillotine!" 

He passed on, mattering to himself, hailed a gondola, 
and was soon amid the crowded waters of the Grand 
Canal. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Ce que j*ignore 
Est plus triit« peotAtre et plus affreuz eneora." . 

La Harpe, Ia CompU de Wanmck, act. v., ac. 1 

The casement stood open, and Viola was seated by it. 
Beneath sparkled the broad waters, in the cold but cloud- 
less sunlight; and to that fair form, that half-averted 
face, turned the eyes of many a gallant cavalier, as their 
gondolas glided by. 

But at last, in the centre of the canal, one of these 
dark vessels halted motionless, as a man fi;i^ed his gaze 
from its lattice upon that stately palace. He gave the 
word to the rowers-— the vessel approached the marge. 
The stranger quitted the gondola ; he passed up the broad 
stairs; he entered the palace. Weep on! smile no 
more, young mother ! the last page is turned \ 



An attendant entered the room, and gave to Vio]» a 
cftrd, with these words in English : ** Viola, I must see 
you ! Clarence Glyndon." 

Oh, yes, how gladly would Viola see him ! how glad- 
ly speak to him of her happiness— of Zanoni ! how glad*^ 
ly show to him her child ! Poor Clarence ! she had for<k 
gotten him till now, as she had all the fever of her ear> 
lier life^-its dreams, its vanities, its poor excitement, 
the lamps of the gaudy theatre, the applause of the noisy 
crowd. 

He entered. She started to beJiold him, so changed 
ivere his gloomy brow, his resolute, care-worn features^ 
from the graceful form and careless countenance of the 
artist-lover. His dress, though not mean, was rude, neg- 
lected, and disordered. A wildf desperate, half-savage 
air had supplanted that ingenuous mien— diffident in ite 
grace, earnest in its difSdence — which had once charac* 
terized the young worshipper of Art, the dreaming A9* 
pirant after some starrier lore. 

*' Is it you ?*^ she said, at last. " t^oor Clarence, how 
changed !" 

*' Changed !** he said, abruptly, iis he placed himself 
by her side. " And whom am 1 to thank but the fiends, 
the sorcerers, who have seized upon thy existence, as 
upon mine ? Viola, hear me. A few weeks since, the 
news reached me that you were in Venice. Under 
other pretences, and through innumerable dangers, I 
have come hither, risking liberty, perhaps life, if my 
name and career are known in Venice, to warn and save 
^ou. Changed,' you called me ! changed without ; but 
what is that to the ravages within? Be warned, be 
warned in time !" 

The voice of Glyndon, sounding hollow and sepnl^ 
chral, alarmed Viola eveu more than hia words. Pale, 
haggard, emaciated, he seemed almost as one risen 
from the dead to appal and awe her. " What,"* she 
said, at last, in a faltering voice, *'what wild words 
do you utter ! Can you—" 

*' Listen !" interrupted Glyndon, laying his hand upon 
her arm, and its touch was as cold as death; ^'listeni 
You have heard of the old stories of men who have 
leagued themselves with devils for the attainment nf 
preternatural powers. Those stories are not fables. 
Such men live. Their delight is to increase the unhal- 
idwM eivele of wnt^bbes Iili« tlMSielvve. If UMir 
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proselytes fail in the ordeal, the daemon seizes them, 
even in this life, as it hath seized me ! if they succeed, 
wo, yea, a more lasting wo! There is another life, 
where no spells can charm the Evil One or allay the 
torture. I have come from a scene where blood flows 
ia.rivers ; where death stands by the side of the bravest 
and the highest, and the one monarch is the guillotine ; 
but all the mortal perils with wliich men can be beset 
are nothing to the dreariness of a chamber where the 
horror that passes death moves and stirs !** 

It was then that Glyndon, with a cold and distinct pre- 
cision, detailed, as he had done to Adela, the initiation 
through which he had gone. He described, in words 
that froze the blood of his listener, the appearance of 
that formless phantom, with the eyes that seared the 
brain and congealed the marrow of those who beheld. 
Once seen, it was never to be exorcised. It came at its 
own will, prompting black thoughts, whispering strange 
temptations. Only in scenes of turbulent excitement 
was it absent ! Solitude, serenity, the struggling desires 
after peace and virtue, these were the elements it loved 
to haunt! Bewildered, terror-stricken, the wild account 
confirmed by the dim impressions that never, in the 
dep^h and confidence of affection, had been closely ex- 
amined, but rather banished as soon as felt, that the life 
and attributes of Zanoni were not like those of mortals; 
impressions which her own love had made her hitherto 
censure as suspicions that wronged, and which, thus 
mitigated, had perhaps only served to rivet the facsinated 
chains in which he bound her heart and senses, but 
which now, as Glyndon's awful narrative filled her with 
contagious dread, half unbound the very spells they had 
woven before, Viola started up in fear — not for herself-' 
and clasped her child in her arms ! 

" Unhappiest one !" cried Glyndon, shuddering, " hast 
thou indeed given birth to a victim thou canst not save ! 
Refuse it sustenance ; let it look to thee in vain for food 1 
In the grave, at least, there are repose and peace !" 

Then there came back to Viola's mind the remem- 
brance of Zanoni*s nightlong watches by that cradle, 
and the fear which even then had crept over her as she 
heard his murmured, half-chanted words; and, as the 
child looked at her with its clear, steadfast eye, in the 
Btrange intelligence of that look there was something 
that only conirmed her awe. So there both Mother 



and Forewarner stood in ailence, the sun smiling upon 
them through the casemeDt, and dark, by the cradle, 
though they saw it not, sat the motionless veiled Thing! 

But by degrees better, and Juster, and more grateful 
memories of the past returned to the young mother. 
The features of the infant, as she gazed, took the aspect 
of the absent father. A voice seemed to break m>m 
those rosy lips, and say, mournfully, *^ I speak to thee 
in thy child. In return for all my love for thee and 
thine, dost thou distrust me at the first sentence of a 
maniac who accuses ?" 

Her breast heaved, her stature rose, her eyes shono 
with a serene and holy li^ht. 

'* Go, poor victim of thme own delusions,'' she said to 
Glyndon; ** I would not believe mine own senses if they 
accused its father ! And what knowest thou of Zanoni ? 
What relation have Mejnour and the grisly spectres he 
invoked, with the radiant image with which thou wouldst 
connect them !'' 

*' Thou wilt learn too soon,'' replied Glyndon, gloom* 
ily. '* And the very phantom that haunts me whispers, 
with its bloodless lips, that its horrors await both thine 
and thee ! I take not thy decision yet ; before I leara 
Venice we shall meet again." 

He said, and departed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Quel est TegBremet oil ton une te livre T" 

La Harps, Le Comjpu d» Wanoick, act iv., se. iv. 

Alas, Zanoni ! the aspirer, the dark-bright one ! didst 
thou think that the bond between the survivor of ages 
and the daughter of a day could endure 1 Didst thou not 
foresee that, until the oideal was past, there could be no 
equality between thy wisdom and her love % Art thon 
absent now, seeking, amid thy solemn secrets, the 
solemn safeguards for child and mother, and forgettest 
thou that the phantom that served thee hath power over 
its own gifts; over the lives it taught thee to rescue 
from the grave! JXwt thou net know that Fear and 
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Distnittt onee town in tht heart of Lore, ftpring up tram 
the seed into a forest that excludes the surs t Daric* 
hright one! the hateful eyes glare beside the mother 
and the child ! 

All that day Viola was distracted by a thousand 
thoughts and terrors, which fled as she examined them, 
to settle back the darklier. She remembered that, as she 
had' once said to Glyndon, her very childhood had been 
haunted with strange forebodings that she was ordained 
for some preternatural doom. She remembered that, 
as she had told him this, sitting by the seas that slum-* 
bered in the arms of the Day of Naples, he too bad ac* 
knowledged the same forebodings, and a mysterious 
sympathy had appeared to unite their fates. She re- 
membered, above all, that, comparitig their entangled 
thoughts, both had then said that with the first sight of 
Kanoni the foreboding, the instinct, had spoken to their 
hearts more audibly ihan before, whispering that *'with 
BiM was connected the secret of the unconjectured 
life."* 

And now, when Glyndon and Viola met again, the 
haunting fears of childhood, thus referred to, woke from 
their enchanted sleep. >^ith Glyndon's terror she felt 
a sympathy, against which her reason and her love strugi> 
ffled in vain. And still, when she turned her looks upon 
her child, it watched her with that steady, earnest eye, 
and ita lips moved as if it sought to speak to her ; but no 
sound came. The infant refused to sleep. Whenever 
she gazed upon its face, still those wakeful, watchful 
eyes ! and in their earnestness there spoke something 
of pain, of upbraiding, of accusation. They chilled her 
as she looked. Unable to endure, of herself, this sudden 
and complete revulsion of all the feelings which had 
hitherto made op her life, she formed the resolution nat- 
ural to her land and creed : she sent for the priest who 
had habitually attended her at Venice, and to him she 
confessed, with passionate sobs and mtense terror, the 
doubts that had broken upon her. The good father^a 
worthy and pious man, with little education and lesa 
sense, one who held (as many of the lower Italians do 
to this day) even a poet to be a sort of sorcerer— seem* 
ed to shut the gates of hope upon her heart. His re* 
monstrances were urgent, (or his horror was uitfeigned* 

iri^niillik 
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He joined with Glyudon in imploring her to fLy if she felt 
the smallest doubt that her husband^s pursuits were of 
the nature which the Roman Church had benevolently \y^ 
burned so many scholars for adopting. And even the 
little that Viola could communicate seemed to the igno* 
rant ascetic irrefragable proof of sorcery and witchcraft ; 
he had, indeed, previously heard some of the strange ru- 
mours which followed the path of Zanoni, and was there- 
fore prepared to believe tne worst ; the worthy Barto- ^ 
lom^ would have made no bones of sending Watt to the 
stake, had he heard him speak of the steam-engine ! But 
Viola, as untutored as himself, was terrified by his rough 
and vehement elo<)uence ; terrified, for by that penetra- 
tion which Catholic priests, however dull, senerally ac- 
quire in their vast experience of the human heart hourly 
exposed to their probe, Bartolom^o spoke less of danger 
to herself than to her child. "Sorcerers," said he, 
"have ever sought the most to decoy and seduce the 
souls of the young — nay, the infant ;" and therewith he 
entered into a long catalogue of legendary fables, which 
he quoted as historical facts : all, at which an English 
woman would have smiled, appalled the tender but su- 
perstitious Neapolitan ; and when the priest left her, 
with solemn rebukes and grave accusations of a derelic- 
tion of her duties to her child if she hesitated to fly with 
it from an abode polluted by the darker powers and un- 
hallowed arts, Viola, still clinging to the image of Za- 
noni, sunk into a passive lethargy, which held her very 
reason in suspense. 

The hours passed; niffht came on; the house was 
hushed ; and viola, slowly awakened from the numb- 
ness and torpor which had usurped her faculties, tossed 
to and fro on her couch, restless and perturbed. The 
stillness became intolerable ; yet more intolerable the 
sound that alone broke it, the voice of the clock, knell- 
ing moment after moment to its grave. The Moments, 
at last, seemed themselves to find voice, to gain shape. 
She thought she beheld them springing, wan and fairy- 
like, from the womb of darkness ; and ere they fell 
again, extinguished* mto that womb, their grave, their 
low, small voices murmured, " Woman ! we report to 
eternity all that is done in time ! What shall we report 
of thee, O guardian of a new-bom soul V* She became 
sensible that her fancies had brought a sort of partial de- 
*lirium, that she was in a state between sleep and wa- 
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king, when suddenly one thought became more pred3m. 
inant than the rest. The chamber which, in that aud 
every house they had inhabited, even that in the Greek 
isle, Zanoni bad set apart to a solitude on which none 
might intrude, the threshold of which even Viota*s step 
was forbid to cross, and never^ hitherto, in that sweet 
repose of confidence which belongs to contented love^ 
she even felt the curious desire to disobey ; now, that 
chamber drew her towards it. JPerhaps, there^ might be 
found a somewhat to solve the riddle, to dispel or con- 
firm the doubt : that thought grew and deepened in its 
intenseness ; it fastened on her as with a palpable and 
irresistible grasp ; it seemed to raise her limbs without 
her will. 

And now, through the chamber, along the galleries 
thou glidest, O lovely shape ! sleepwalking, yet awake. 
The moon shines on thee as thou glidest by casement af- 
ter casement, white-robed and wandering spirit! thine 
arms crossed upon thy bosom, thine eyes fixed and open, 
with a calm, unfearinff awe. Mother! it is thy child 
that leads thee on. The fsiry Moments go before thee. 
Thou hearest still the clock-knell tolling them to their 
graves behind. On, gliding on, thou hast gained the 
door; no lock bars thee, no magic spell drives thee 
back. Daughter of the dust, thou standest alone with 
Night in the chamber where, pale and numberless, the 
hosts of space have gathered round the seer ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

•* Dm Erdenlebetit 
SchwMPM Tranmbild linkt, und viokt, und sinkt** 

Dab ideal vnd oas Lbbeics. 

Sbe stood within the chamber, and cazed around her ; 
no signs by which an Inquisitor of old could have de« 
tected the Scholar of the Dlack Art were visible. No 
erucibles and caldrons^ no brass-bound volumes and ci- 
phered girdles, no sculls and crossbones. Quietly 
streamed the broad moonlight through the desolate 
chamber, with its bare white walls. A few bunches of 
withered berbsi a few antique vessels of bronse, ^aced 
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carelesBly on a wooden form, were all which that eu- 
rious gaze could identify with the pursuits of the ab« 
sent owner. The magic, if it existed, dwelt in the ar* 
tificer; and the materials, to other hands, were but 
herbs and bronze. So is it ever with thy works and 
wonders, O Genius—Seeker of the Stars! Words 
themselves are the common property of all men ; yet, 
from words themselves, Thon, Architect of Immortali* w 
ties, pilest up temples that shall outlive the Pyhiniids, A 
and the very leaf of the Papyrus becomes a Shinar, ^ 
stately with towers, round which the Deluge of Ages 
shall roar in vain ! 

But in that solitude has the Presence that there had 
invoked its wonders left no enchantment of its own 1 it 
seemed so ; for, as Viola stood in the chamber^ she be- 
came sensible that some mysterious change was at worlC 
within herself. Her blood coursed rapidly, and with a 
sensation of delight, through her veins ; she felt as if 
chains were falling from her limbs, as if cloud after 
cloud was rolling from her ga^e. AU the confused 
thoughts which had moved through her trance settled 
and centred themselves in one intense desire to see the 
Absent One, to be with him. The monads that make 
up space and air seemed charged with a spiritual at- 
traction ; to become a medium through which her spirit 
could pass from its clay, and confer with the spirit to 
which the unutterable desire compelled it. A faintneas 
seized her ; she tottered to the seat on which the ves- 
sels and herbs were placed, and, as she bent down, she 
saw in one of the vessels a small vase of crystal. By 
a mechanical and involuntary impulse her hand seized 
the vase ; she opened it, and the volatile essence it con- 
tained sparkled up, and spread through the room a pow- 
erful and delicious fragrance. She inhaled the odour, 
she laved her temples with the liquid, and suddenly her 
life seemed to spnng up from the previous faintness ; to 
sprinff, to soar, to flbat, to dilate, ^pon the wings of a 
bird. 

The room vanishei) from her 97^^ Away, away, 
Over lands, and seas, and spaoe, on tka rushing desire 
flies the disprisoned mind ! 

Upon a stratum, not of this worlji Itop^ tkp wprld- 
borp shapes of the soxd of Sciepc^ : npcip an embryo 
vorldr-^ppn a. cnide, wan, attenuated mass of matter» 
one of ito MbtM whlc^tte iKib^ of ^ vyiM ^f^ 
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terns thxow off, as they roll round the Creator's Arone,* 
to become themselves new worlds of symmetry and 
glory ; planets and suns, that forever and forever shall 
in their turn multiply their shining race, and be the fa^ 
there of suns and planets yet to come. 

There, in that enormous solitude of an infant world, 
which thousands and thousands of years can alone ripen 
into form, the spirit of Viola beheld the shape of Zanoni, 
or, rather, the likeness, the simulacrum, the lbmvb of his 
shape, not its human and corporeal substance, as if, like 
hers, the Intelligence was parted from the Clay ; and as 
the sun, while it revolves and glows, had cast off into 
remotest space that Nebular image of itself, so the thing 
of earth, in the action of its more luminous and enduring 
being, had thrown its likeness into that new-born stran- 
ger of the heavens. There stood the phantom — a phan- 
tom-Mejnour by its side. In the gigantic chaos around 
raved and struggled the kindling elements — water and 
fire, darkness and light, at war— vapour and cloud hard- 
ening into mountains, and the Breath of Life moving 
like a steadfast splendour over all ! 

As the dreamer looked and shivered, she beheld that 
even there the two phantoms of humanity were not 
alone. Dim monster-forms, that that disordered chaos 
alone could engender, the first reptile colossal race that 
wreathe and crawl through the earliest stratum of a 
world labouring into life, coiled in the oozing matter or 
hovered through the meteorous vapours. But these the 
two seekers seemed to heed not ; their gaze was fixed 

* '* Astronomy instructs ns that, in the original condition of the 
solar system, the san was the nucleus of a nebulosity or luminous 
mass, which revolred on its axis, and extended far beyond the orbits 
of all the planets, the planets as yet having no existence. Its tem- 
perature graduaUy diminished, and, becoming contracted by cool- 
ing, the rotation increased in rapidity, and zones of nebulosity were 
successively thrown off, in consequence of the centrifugal force 
overpowering the central attraction. The condensation of these 
separate masses constituted the planets and satellites. But this 
view of the conversion of gaseous matter into planetarjr bodies is 
not limits to our own system ; it extends to the formation of the 
innumerable suns and worlds which are distributed throushout the 
universe. The sublime discovehes of modem astronomers have 
shown that every psrt of the realms of space abounds in large ex- 
pansions of attenuated matter termed ruhtUs, which are irregularly 
reflective of light, of various figures, and in different states of con- 
densation, from that of a diffused luminous mass to suns and planets 
like our own.*'— From Mantell's eloquent and delightful work, enti- 
tled, " The Wondsrs of Geology,*' voL l, p. 22. 



intent upon an object in the farthest space. With the 
eyes of the spirit, Viola followed theirs ; with a terror 
far greater than the chaos and its hideous inhabitants 
produced, she beheld a shadowy likeness of the very 
room in which her form yet dwelt, its white walls, the 
moonshine sleeping on its floor, its open casement, with 
the quiet roofs and domes of Venice looming over the 
sea that sighed below ; and in that room the ghost-like 
image of herself ! This double phantom — here herself 
a phantom — ^gazing there upon a phantom-self, had in it 
a horror which no words can tell, no length of life 
forego. 

Bat presently she saw this image of herself rise slow- 
ly, leave the room with its noiseless feet—- it passes the 
corridoiv- it kneels by a cradle ! Heaven of Heaven ! 
ahe beholds her child ! still with its wondrous child-like 
beauty, and its silent, wakeful eyes. But beside that 
cradle there sits, cowering, a mantled shadowy form — 
the more fearful and shastly from its indistinct and un- 
enbstantial gloom. The walls of that chamber seem to 
open as the scene of a theatre. A grim dungeon-^ 
streets through which pour shadowy crowds— wrath 
and hatred, and the aspect of dsemons in their ghastly 
vtsages<^-a place of death— a murderous instrument— a 
shambte'-house of human flesh — herself— her child — bH, 
all, rapid phantasmagoria, chased each other. Suddenly 
the phantom- Zanoni turned ; it seemed to perceive her- 
self-^her second self. It sprang towards her ; her spirit 
eould bear no more. She shrieked, she woke! She 
found that in truth she had left that dismal chamber ; 
the cradle was before her^-the child ! all, all as that 
trance had seen it, and, vanishing into air, even that darii 
formless Thing I 

*'My child! my child! thy mother shall save thee 
yet t" 

Vol. II.— I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Qai ? Toi ! m^abandoimer, oil vaB-tu ? non ! demeure» 
Demeure !*' 

La HarpBi Le Comte dt Warwick, act 4, 8C. 5. 

LETTER FROM VIOLA TO ZANONI. 

" It has come to this ! I am the first to part ! J, the 
unfaithful one, bid thee farewell forever. When thine 
eyes fall upon this writing, thou wilt know me as one 
of the dead. For thou that wert, and still art my life, I 
am lost to th^e ! O lover ! O husband ! O still worship- 
ped and adored ! if thou hast ever loved me, if thou canst 
still pity, seek not to discover the steps that fly thee. If 
thy charms can detect and track me, spare me, spare our 
child ! Zanoni, I will rear it to love thee, to call thee 
father ! Zanoni, its young lips shall pray for thee ! Ah, 
spare thy child, for infants are the saints of earth, and 
their mediation may be heard on high ! Shall 1 tell thee 
why I parti No; thou, the wisely terrible, canst di- 
vine what the hand trembles to record ; and while I shud- 
der at thy power— while it is thy power I fly (our child 
upon my bosom) — it comforts me still to think that thy 
power can read the heart ! Thou knowest that it is the 
faithful mother that writes to thee ; it is not the faitliless 
wife ! Is there sin in thy knowledge, Zanoni 1 Sin 
must have sorrow ; and it were sweet — oh, how sweet, 
td be thy comforter. But the child, the infant, the soul 
that looks to mine for its shield ! Magician, I wrest 
from thee that soul ! Pardon, pardon, if my words 
wrong thee. See, I fall on my knees to write the rest! 

" Why did I never recoil before from thy mysterious 
lore ? why did the very strangeness of thine unearthly 
life only fascinate me with a delightful fear ? Because, 
if thou wert sorcerer or angel-demon, there was no peril 
to other but myself; and none to me, for my love was 
my heavenliest part ; and my ignorance in all things, ex- 
cept the art to love thee, repelled every thought that 
was not bright and glorious as thine image to my eyes. 
But NOW there is another! Look, why does it watch 
me thus? why that never-sleeping, earnest, rebuking 
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gaze ? Have thy spells encompassed it already ? H&st 
thou marked it, cruel one, for the terrors of thy unut- 
terable art ? Do not madden me, do not madden me ! 
unbind the spell ! 

" Hark ! the oars without ! They come, they come, 
to bear me from thee ! I look round, and methinks that 
1 see thee everywhere. Thou speakest to me from ev- 
ery shadow, from every star. There by the casement 
thy lips last pressed mine ; there, there by that thresh- 
old didst thou turn again, and thy smile seemed so trust- 
ingly to confide in me ! Zanoni — husband ! I will stay ! 
I cannot paK from thee ! No, no ! I will go to the room 
where thy dear voice, with its gentle music, assuaged 
the pangs of travail ! where, heard through the thrilling 
darkness, it first whispered to my ear, * Viola, thou art 
a mother !' A mother ! yes, 1 rise from my knees — I am 
a mother ! They come ! I am firm ; farewell !" 

Yes ; thus suddenly, thus cruelly, whether in the de- 
lirium of blind and unreasoning superstition, or in the 
resolve of that conviction which springs from duty, the 
being for whom he had resigned so much of empire and 
of glory forsook Zanoni. This desertion, never fore- 
seen, never anticipated, was yet but the constant fate 
that attends those who place Mind beyond the earth, and 
yet treasure the Heart within it. Ignorance everlasting- 
ly shall recoil from knowledge. But never yet, from 
nobler and purer motives of self-sacrifice, did human 
love link itself to another, than did the forsaking wife 
now abandon the absent. For rightly had she said that 
it was not the faithless wife, it was the faithful mother 
that fled from all in which her earthly happiness wtiSx 
centred. 

As long as the passion and fervour that impelled the 
act animated her with false fever, she clasped her infant 
to her breast, and was consoled — resigned. But what 
bitter doubt of her own conduct, what icy pang of re- 
morse shot through her heart, when, as they rested for 
a few hours on the road to Leghorn, she heard the 
woman who accompapied herself and Glyndon pray for 
safety to reach her husband^s side, and strength to share 
the perils that would meet her there ! Terrible contrast 
to her own desertion ! She shrunk into the darkness of 
her own heart, and then no voice from within con- 
soled her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Zukunft hast da rair fegeben, 
Doch dtt nahmat dtn AugenbUek. 



'* Miaroum behold thy work ! Out, oat upon our little 
vanities of wisdom ! out upon our ages of lore and life ! 
To save her from Peril, 1 left her presence, and the 
Peril has seized her in its grasp !" 

** Chide not thy wisdom, but thy passions I Abandon 
thine idle hope of the love of woman. See, for those 
who would unite the lofty with the lowly, the inevitable 
curse ; thv very nature uncomprehended, thy sacrifices 
unguessed. The lowly one views but in the lofty a ne- 
cromancer or a fiend. Titan, canst thou weep V^ 

*' I know it now ; I Bee it all ! It wtu her spirit that 
stood beside our own, and escaped my airy clasp ! Oh« 
strong desire of motherhood and nature ! unveiling all 
our secrets, piercing space, and traversing worlds! 
Mejnour, what awful learning lies hid in the ignorance 
of the heart that loves !" 

" The heart," answered the Mystic, coldly ; '^ ay, for 
five thousand years I have ransacked the mysteries of 
creation ; but I have not yet discovered all the wonders 
in the heart of the simplest boor !" 

''Yet our solemnity deceived us not; the parophet* 
shadows, dark with terror and red with bloodi stiU fore- 
told that, even in the dungeon, and before the deathsmani 
I — I had the power to save them both !" 

** But at some unconjectured and most fatal sacrifice to 
thyself." 

^ '' To myself ! Icy sage, there is no self in love ! I 
go. Nay, alone ; I want thee not. I want now no 
other guide *but the human instincts of affection. No 
cave so dark, no solitude so vast, as to conceal her. 
Thouffh mine art fail me, tbough'the stars heed me not» 
though space, with its solemn myriads, is again to^me 
but the azure void, I return but to love, and youth, and 
hope ! when have they ever failed to triumph and to 
save ?" 



BOOK THE SEVENTH. 



THE REION OF TERROR. 



*' Orrida maesti nel fero aspetto 
Terrore accresce, e pid superbo il rende ; 
Rosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto 
Come infausta cometa, il guardo splende. 
Gli involve il mento, e sull Mrsuto petto 
Ispida e folta 1« gran barbe scende ; 
E in guisa di voragine profonda 
S*apre la bocca d^atro sangue immonda." 

Gbb. Lib., cant iV., Tfi. 
IS 
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CHAPTER L 

'* Qui a'ois-je, noi qu*oii accuse ^ Un eaclave de la liberU, un 
martyr vivant de la itepabliqae.*'— PiacoDia di Robbspibrki, 8 

It foara^the river of hell, whose first outbreak WM 
chanted as the giish of a channel to £lysiam. How 
hurst into blossoming hopes fair hearts that had noar«> 
isbed themselves on the diamond dews of the rosy dawn, 
when Liberty came from the dark ocean, and the arms 
of decrepit Thraldom — Aurora from the bed of Tithon ! 
Hopes ! ye have ripened into fruit, and the fruit is gore 
and ashes ! Beautiful Roland, eloquent Vergniaud, vis- 
ionary Condorcet, high-hearted Malesherbes ! wits, phi* 
losophers, statesmen, patriots, dreamers! behold the mil* 
lennium for which ye dared and laboured ! 
. I invoke the ghosts ! Saturn hath devoured his chil- 
dren,* and lives alone, in his true name of Moloeh ! 

It is the Reign of Terror, with Robespierre the king. 
The struggles between the boa and the lion are past ; 
the boa has consumed the lion, and is heavy with the 
gorge; Danton has fallen, and Camille Desuioulina. 
Danton had said before his death, " The poltroon Robes- 
pierre, I alone could have saved him." From that hour, 
indeed, the blood of the dead giant clouded the craft of 
" Maximilien the Incorruptible,'' as at last, amid the din 
of the roused Convention, it choked his voice,t If* af- 
ter that last sacrifice, essential, perhaps, to his safety, 
Robespierre had proclaimed the close of the Reign of 
Terror, and acted upon the mercy which Danton had be- 
gun to preach, he might have lived and died a monarch. 

* J^ Rivciuiiina eat comipe Satuine, ella devorera tOQ9 aea ta- 

toi.-^VBRONI.\UD. 

t " Le sang de Danton V€toJaSe,** said Gamier de TAube, whea, 
ea the fatal dth of Thennidor, Robespierre gasped ftebly fortb*- 
** Poor la 4onudi« Ibis, Pnaidant dee ▲atBaama» jQ te ^aoaande la 
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Bat the prisons continued to reek ; the glaive to fa^' * 
und Robespierre perceived not .that his mobs were glu^« 
ted to satiety with death, and the strongest exciiement 
a chief could give would be a return from devils into 
men. , 

We are transported to a room in the hous^ of Citizen 
Dupleiz, the menuisier^ in the month of July, 1794; or 
in the calendar of the Revolutionists it was the Thermi- 
dor of the year 11 of the Republic, one and indivisible! 
Though the room was small, it was furnished and deco- 
rated with a minute and careful effort at elegance and 
refinement. It seemed, indeed, the desire of the owner 
to avoid at once what was mean and rUde, and what was 
luxurious and voluptuous. It was a trim, orderly, pre- 
cise grace that shaped the classic chairs, arranged the 
ample draperies, sunk the frameless mirrors into the 
waU, placed bust and bronze on their pedestals, and fill- 
ed up the niches here and there with well-bound books^ 
filed regularly in their appointed ranks. An observer 
would have said, *^ This man wishes to imply to you, 
I am not rich ; I am not ostentations ; I am not luxuri- 
ous ; I am no indolent Sybarite, with couches of down 
and pictures that provoke the sense ; I am no haughty 
noble, with spacious halls, and galleries that awe the 
echo. But 80 much the greater is my merit if I. dis- 
dain these excesses of the ease or the pride, since I love' 
the elegant, and have a taste ! Others may be simple 
and honest, from the very coarseness of their habits ; if 
I, with so much refinement and delicacy, am simple and 
honest ; reflect, and admire me !*' 

On the widls of this chamber hung many portraits ; 
most of them represented but one face ; on the formal 
pedestals were grouped many busts ; most of them sculp- 
tured but one head, in that small chamber Egotism sat 
supreme, and made the Arts its looking-glasses. Erect 
in a chair, before a large table spread with letters, sat 
the original of bust and canvass, the owner'of the apart- 
ment. He was alone, yet he sat erect, formal, stiff, pre- 
cise, as if in his very home he was not at ease. His 
dress was in harmony with his posture and his chamber; 
it affected a neatness of its own, foreign both to the 
sumptuous fashions of the deposed nobles, and the filthy 
ruggedness of iJie sans-culottes. Frizzled and cmffi^ 
not a hair was out of order, not a speck lodged on the 
sleek surface of the blue coat, not a wrinkle crtunpled 
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Ihe snowy vast, with its under relief of delic&te pink. 
At the first glance, you might have seen in that face 
nothing but the ill*favoured features of a sickly counte- 
nance. At a second glance you would have perceived 
that it had a power, a character of its own. The fore- 
head, though low and compressed, was not without that 
appearance of thought and intelhgence which, it may be 
observed, that breadth between the eyebrows almost in- 
variably gives ; the lips were firm and tightly drawn to- 
gether, yet ever and anon they trembled, and writhed 
restlessly. The eyes, sullen and gloomy, were yet pier* 
cing, and full of a concentrated vigour, that did not seem 
supported bv the thin, feeble frame, or the green livid- 
pess of the hues which told of anxiety and disease. 

Such was Maximilien Robespierre ; such the chamber 
over the menuisier's shop, whence issued the edicts that 
launched armies on their career of glory, and ordained 
an artificial conduit to carry off the blood that deluged 
the metropolis of the most martial people in the globe I 
Such was the man who had resigned a judicial appoint* 
ment (the early object of his ambition), rather tnan vU 
olate his philanthropical principles by subscribing to the 
death of a single feilow-creature ! such was the virgin 
enemy to capital punishments, and such, Butcher-Dictar 
tor now, was the man whose pure and rigid manners^ 
whose incorruptible honesty, whose hatred of the ex* 
cesses that tempt to love and wine, would) had he died 
five years earlier, have left him the model for prudent 
fathers and careful citizens to place before their sons. 
Such was the man who seemed to have no vice, till cir- 
cumstance, that hot-bed, broueht forth the two which, in 
ordinary times, lie ever the deepest and most latent in 
a man^s heart— Cowardice and Envy. To one of these 
sources is to be traced every murder that master- 
fiend eOBiroitted. His cowardice was of a peculiar 
and strange sort ; for it was accompanied with the most 
unscrupulous and determined m2/— a will that Napoleon 
reverenced, a will of iron, and yet nerves of aspen. 
Mentally, he was a hero — physically, a dastard. When 
the veriest shadow of daiiger threatened his person, the 
frame cowered, but the will swept the danger to the 
slaughter-house. So there he sat, bolt upright, his 
small, lean fingers clinched convulsively, his sullen 
Siyes straining into space, their whites yellowed with 
streaks of corrupt blood, his ears literally moving to aiid 
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fro like the ignobler animal^s, to catch every sound — ^a 
Dionysius in his cave — but his posture decorous and col- 
lected, and every formal hair in its frizzled place. 

" Yes, yes," he said, in a muttered tone, " I hear them ; 
my good Jacobins are at their post on the stairs. Pity 
they swear so ! I have a law against oaths — the man- 
ners of the poor and virtuous people must be reformed. 
When all is safe, an example or two among those good 
Jacobins would make effect. Faithful fellows, how they 
love me ! Hum ! what an oath Was that ! they need not 
swear so loud, upon the very staircase, too ! it detracts 
from my reputation. Ha ! steps !" 

The soliloquist glanced at the. opposite mirror, and 
took up a volume ; he seemed absorbed in its contents 
as a tall fellow, a bludgeon in his hand, a girdle, adorned 
with pistols, round his waist, opened the door, and an- 
nounced two visiters. The one was a young man, said 
to resemble Robespierre in person ; but of a far more 
decided and resolute expression of countenance. He 
entered first, and looking over the volume in Robes- 
pierre's hand, for the latter seemed still intent on bis 
lecture, exclaimed, 

" What! Rousseau's Heloise? A love tale !" 

" Dear Payan, it is not the love — it is the philosophy 
that charms me. What noble sentiments ! what ardour 
of virtue ! If Jean Jacques had but lived to see this day !" 

While the dictator thus commented on his favourite 
author, whom, in his orations, he laboured hard to imi- 
tate, the second visiter was wheeled into the room in a 
chair. This man was also in what, to most, is the prime 
of life, viz., about thirty-eight; but he was literally dead 
in the lower limbs ; crippled, paralytic, distorted, he was 
yet, as the time soon came to tell him, a Hercules in 
crime ! But the sweetest of human smiles dwelt upon 
his lips, a beauty almost angelic characterized his fea- 
tures ;* an inexpressible aspect of kindness, and the res- 
ignation of suffering but cheerful benignity, stole into 
the hearts of those who for the first time beheld him. 
With the most earessing, silver, flute-like voice, Citizen 
Couthon saluted the admirer of Jean Jacques. 

* " Figure d'Anra," says one of his contemporaries, in des«ribing 
Couthon. The address, drawn up most probably by Pajran (Ther- 
midor 9), after the arrest of Robespierre, thus mentions his crippled 
colleague : " Couthon, ce citoyen vertueux, qui n*a mu U earn et /« 
liu de vivantSf mais qui leg a brulants de patriotiim*/' 
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" Nay, do not say that it is not the love that attracts 
thee ; it is the love ! but not the gross, sensual attach- 
ment of n^an for woman. No ! the sublime affection for 
the whole human race, and, indeed, for all that lives !" 

And Citizen Couthon,hending down, fondled the little 
spaniel that he invariably carried in his bosom, even to 
the Convention, as a vent for the exuberant sensibilities 
which overflowed his affectionate heart.* 

" Yes, for all that lives," repeated Robespierre, tender- 
ly. ** Good Couthon — poor Couthon ! Ah, the malice 
of men ! how we are misrepresented ! To be calumni- 
ated as the executioners of our colleagues ! Ah, it is 
that which«ipierces the heart! To be an object of ter- 
ror to the enemies of our country — that is noble ; but to 
be an object of terror to the good, the patriotic, to those 
one loves and reveres — that is the most terrible of human 
tortures ; at least, to a susceptible and honest heart! "f 

" How I love to hear him !" ejaculated Couthon. 

**Hem!" said Payan, with some impatience. "But 
now to business !" 

" Ah, to business V^ said Robespierre, with a sinister 
glance from his bloodshot eyes. 

'* The time has come," said Payan, " when the safety 
of the republic demands a complete concentration of its 
power. These brawlers of the Camite du Salut Public 
can only destroy ; they cannot construct. They hated 
you, Maximilien, from the moment you attempted to re* 
place anarchy by institutions. How they mock at the 
festival which proclaimed the acknowledgment of a Su- 

* This tenderness for some pet animal was by no means peculiar 
to Couthon; it seems rather a common fashion with the gentle 
butchers of the revolution. M. George Duval informs us (" Souve- 
nirs de'la Terreur,** vol. iii., p. 183) that Chaumette had an aviary, 
to which he devoted his harmless leisure ; the murderous Fournier 
carried on his shoulders a pretty little squirrel, attached by a silver 
chain ; Panis bestowed the superfluity of his affections upon two 

Sold pheasants ; and Marat, who would not abate one of the three 
undred thousand heads he demanded, reea-ed dovet I Apropos of the 
spaniel of Couthon, Duval gives us an amusing anecdote or Sergent, 
not one of the least relentless agents of the massacre of September. 
A lady came to implore his protection for one of her relations con- 
fined in the Abbaye. He scarcely deigned to sp^ak to her. As she 
retired in despair, she trod by accident on the paw of bis favourite 
spaniel. Sergent, turning round, enraged and furious, exclaimed, 
** Madaniy have you no hvmanity f" 

f Not to fatigue the reader with annotations, T may here obsenre 
tbat nearly every sentiment ascribed in the text to Robespierre is to 
be found expressed in his various discourses. 
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preme Being : they would have no niier, eren in heateii ! 
Your clear and vigorous intellect saw tfaat, having wreck- 
ed an old world, it became necessary to shape a new 
one. The first step towards construction must be to do* 
stroy the destroyers. While we deliberate, your ene- 
mies act. Better this very night to attack the handful 
of gensdarmes that guard them, than to confront the bat- 
talions they may raise to-morrow." 

•* No," said Robespierre, who recoiled before the de- 
termined spirit of Payan ; '* I have a better and a safer 
plan. This is the 6th of Therroidor ; on the IOth*-^<m 
the 10th, the Convention go in a body to the File Ihca- 
daire, A mob shall form ; the canormiers, tke troops of 
Henriot, the young pupils de VEcde de Mars, shall mix 
in the crowd. Easy, then, to strike the conspirators 
whom we shall designate to our agents. On the same 
day, too, Fouquier and Dumas shall not rest ; and a suf** 
ficient number o( Uhe suspecf to maintain salutary awe, 
and keep up the revolutionary excitement, shall perish 
by the glaive of the law. The lOth shall be the great 
day of action. Payan, of these last culprits have you 
prepared a list V 

*' It is here," returned Pa3ran,laconicftliy, presenting a 
paper. 

Robespierre glanced over it rapidly. *' Oollot d*Her*> 
bois ! good ! Barr^re ! ay, it was Barr^re who said, * Let 
us striice ; the dead alone never return.'* Vadier, the 
savage jester ! good, good ! Vadier of the Mountain* 
He has called me * Mohammed P Soeleratt biasphe* 
mer !" 

** Mohammed is coming to the Mountain," said Oou* 
thon, with his silvery accent, as he caressed his spaniel* 

'* But how is this % I do not see the name of Tallien ! 
Tallien — I hate that man; that is," said Robespierre, 
correcting himself with the hypocrisy or self-deceit 
which those who formed the council of this phrase- 
monger exhibited habitually, even among themselve8> 
'* that is. Virtue and our Country hate him ! There is 
no man in the whole Convention who inspires me with 
the same horror as Tallien. Couthon, I see a thousand 
Dantons where Tallien sits !" 

** Tallien has the only head that belongs to this de-* 
formed body," said Payan, whose ferocity and crime, 

* ''^Frappons ! U D*y a que les mortt qai ne ravient pas,**— BaE- 

BIRI. 
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like those of St Just, were not unaccompanied by tal* 
ents of no common order. ** Were it not better to draw 
away the head, to win, to buy him, for the time, and 
dispose of him better when left alone ? He may hate 
you, but he loves money V* 

" No,'* said Robespierre, writing down the name of 
Jean- Lambert Tallien with a slow hand, that shaped 
each letter with stern distinctness ; ** that one head is 
my necessity /" 

'* i have a smaU list here,'' said Couthon, sweetly ; '* a 
very small list. You are dealing with the Mountain ; it 
is necessary to make a few examples in the Plain* 
These moderates are as straws which follow the wind. 
They turned against us yesterday in the Convention. A 
little terror will correct the weathercocks. Poor crea* 
tures ! I owe them no ill will ; I could weep for them. 
But, before all, la chkre patrie /" 

The terrible glance of Robespierre devoured the list 
which the man of sensibility submitted to him. '* Ah, 
these are well chosen ; men not of mark enough to be 
regretted, which is the best policy with the relics of that 
party : some foreigners too ; yes, they have no parents 
m Paris. These wives and parents are beginning to 

{>lead against us. Their complaints demoralize the guil- 
otine !" 

" Couthon is right," said Payan ; " my list contains 
those whom it wiU be safer to despatch en masse in the 
crowd assembled at the ffete. His list selects those 
whom we may prudently consign to the law. Shall it 
not be signed at once V 

** It is signed," said Robespierre, formally replacing 
his pen upon the inkstand. " Now to more important 
matters. These deaths will create no excitement ; but 
Collot d'Herbois, Bourdon de I'Oise, Tallien" — the last 
name Robespierre gasped as he pronounced — " they are 
the heads of parties. This is life or death to us as well 
as them." 

'' Their heads are the footstools to your curule chair," 
said Payan, in a half whisper. *' There is no danger if 
we are bold. Judges, juries, all have been your selec- 
tion. You seize with one hand the army, with the oth- 
er the law. Your voice yet commands the people — ^" 

'*The poor and virtuous people," murmured Robes- 
pierre. 

" And even," continued Payan, ** if our design at the 

Vol. II.— K 
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ftte fail us, we roust not shrink from the resources still 
at oar command. Reflect ! Henriot, the general of the 
Parisian army, furnishes you with troops to arrest ; the 
Jacobin club with a public to approve ; inexorable Du- 
mas with judges who never acquit. We must be boldT' 

**And we are bold!" exclaimed Robespierre, with 
sudden passion, and striking his band on the table as he 
rose, with his crest erect, as a serpent in the act to 
strike. '* In seeing the myltitude of vices that the i-ev* 
olutionary torrent mingles with bivic virtues, I tremble 
to be sullied in the eyes of posterity by the impure 
neighbourhood of these perverse men, who thrust them- 
selves among the sincere defenders of humanity. W hat !. 
they think to divide the country like a booty ! I thank 
them for their hatred to all that is virtuous and worthy ! 
These men'^-^nd he grasped the list of Payan in his 
hand — **• these ! not we, have thrown the line of demar- 
cation between themselves and the lovers of France !" 

•* True, we must reign alone !" muttered Payan ; " in 
other words, the state needs unity of will;'' working, 
with his strong practical mind, the corollary from the 
logic of his wora-compelhng colleague ! 

** I will go to the Convention," continued Robespierre. 
*' I have absented myself too long, lest I might seem 
to overawe the republic that I have created. Away 
with such scruples ! I will prepare the people ! I wiU 
blast the traitors with a look !" 

He spoke with the terrible firmness of the orator thai 
had never failed— of the moral will that marched like a 
warrior on the cannon. At that instant he was inter- 
rupted ; a letter was brought to him ; he opened it ; his 
face fell ; he shook from limb to limb ; it was one of the 
anonymous warnings by which the hate and revenge 
of those yet left ahve to threaten tortured the death- 
giver. 

'* Thou art smeared," ran the lines, " with the best 
blood of France. Read thy sentence ! I await the hour 
when the people shall knell thee to the doomsman. If 
my hope deceive me, if deferred too long — ^hearken— 
read ! This hand, which thine eyes shall search in vain 
to discover, shall pierce thv heart. I see thee every 
day — 1 am with thee every day. At each hour my arm 
rises against thy breast. Wretch 1 live yet a while, 
though but for few and miserable days— live to think of 
me— sleep to dream of me ! Thy terror, and thy thought 
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of me^ are the heralds of thy doom. Aiiien ! this day it* 
self I go forth to riot on thy fears !"* 

^' Your lists are not full enough T said the tyrant, 
with a hollow voice, as .the ^per dropped from his 
trembling hand. *'Give them me — give them me! 
Think again — think again! Barrere is right-night I 
* Frappons ! il n*y a que les morts qui ne revieut pas !' " 



CHAPTER XL 

i 

*' La haine dans ces lienz n'a qu'nii glaive 
EUe marche dans I'ombre. 

La Hasps, Jeaimt de Nrnflm^ act it., k. 1. 

While such the designs and fears of Maximilien 
Robespierre, common danger — common hatred, what- 
ever was yet left of mercy or of virtue in the agents of 
the Revolution, served to unite strange opposites in hos- 
tility to the universal death-dealer. There was, indieedf 
an actual conspiracy at work against him among men 
little less bespattered than himself with innocent blood. 
But that conspiracy would have been idle of itself, de« 
spite the abilities of Tallien and Barras (the only men 
whom it comprised worthy, by foresight and energy, 
the names of *' leaders'*). The sure and destroying el- 
ements that gathered round the tyrant were Time and 
Nature ; the one, which he no longer suited ; the other, 
which he had outraged and stirred up in the human 
breast. The most atrocious party of the Revolution* 
the followers of Hubert, gone to his last account, the 
butcher-atheists, who, in desecrating heaven and earth* 
still arrogated inviolable sanctity to themselves, were 
equally enraged at the execution of their filthy chief, 
and the proclamaiion of a Supreme Being. The popu- 
lace, brutal as it had been, started "as from a dream of 
blood, when their huge idol, Danton, no longer filled the 
stage of terror, rendering crime popular by that combl* 
nation of careless frankness and eloquent energy which 
endears their heroes to the herd. The glaive of the 
guillotine had turned against themselves! They had 

. * See Papier* tnedite, troarfo ches Robeapiens, dec, toL ii., |i. 
15$. (NaU.) 
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yelled and shouted, and snng and danced, when the ven* 
erable age, or the gallant youth, of aristocracy or letters, 
passed by their streets in the dismal tumbrils ; but they 
shut up their shops, and murmured to each other, when 
their own order was invaded, and tailors and cobblers, 
and journeymen and labourers, were huddled off to the 
embraces of the *' Holy Mother Guillotine" with as lit- 
tle ceremony as if they had been the Montmorencies or 
the La Tremouilles, the Malesherbes or the Lavoisiers. 
** At this time," said Couthon, justly, " les &mbres de 
Danton, d*HSbert, de Chaumetie^ se promhierU parmi nousV* 
Among those who had shared the doctrines, and who 
now dreaded the fate, of the atheist Hubert, was the 

gainter, Jean Nicot. Mortified and enraged to find that, 
y the death of his patron, his career was closed ; and 
that, in the zenith of the Revolution for which he had 
laboured, he was lurking in caves and cellars, more poor, 
more obscure, more despicable than he had been at the 
commencement — not daring to exercise even bis art, and 
fearful every hour that his name would swell the lists 
of the condemned, he was naturally one of the bitterest 
enemies of Robespierre and his government. He held 
secret meetings with Collot d'Herbois, who was anima- 
ted by the same spirit ; and, with the creeping and fur- 
tive craft that characterized his abilities, he contrived, 
undetected, to disseminate tracts and invectives against 
the Dictator, and to prepare, amid ** the poor and virtu- 
ous people," the train for the grand explosion. But still 
80 firm to the eyes, even of profounder politicians than 
Jean Nicot, appeared the sullen power or the incorrupti- 
ble Maximilien ; so timorous was the movement against 
him, that Nicot, in common with many others, placed 
his hopes rather in the dagger of the assassin than the 
revolt of the multitude. But Nicot, though not actu- 
ally a coward, shrunk himself from braving the fate of 
the martyr; he had sense enough to see that though all 
parties might rejoice in the assassination, all parties 
would prol^bly concur in beheading the assassin. He 
had not the virtue to become a Brutus. His object was 
to inspire a proxy-Brutus ; and in the centre of that in- 
flammable population, this was no improbable hope. 

Among tnose loudest and sternest against the reign 
of blood — aipeng those most disenchanted of the Revo- 
lution — among those most appalled by its excesses, 
was, as might be expected, tne Englishman, Clarence 
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Crl3mdon. The wit and acoomplishments, the vneertain 
virtuea that had lighted with fitful gleams the mind of 
Camille Desmoulim, had fascinated Glyndon more than 
the qualities of any other agent in the Revolution. And 
when (for Camille Desmoulins had a heart which eeem« 
ed dead or dormant in most of his contemnoraries) thai 
vivid child of genius and of error, shocked at the mas- 
sacre of the Girondins, and repentant of his own efforts 
against them, began to rouse the serpent malice of 
Robespierre by new doctrines of mercy and toleration, 
Glyndon espoused his views with his whole strength 
and soul. Camille Desmoulins perished, and Glyndon, 
hopeless at once of his own life and the cause of human- 
ity, from that time sought only the occasion of flight 
from the devouring Golgotha. He had two lives to heed 
besides his own ; for them he trembled, and for them he 
schemed and plotted the means of escape. Though 
Glyndon hated the principles, the party,* and the vices 
of Nicot, he yet extended to the painter's penury the 
means of subsistence ; and Jean Nicot, in return, de- 
aigned to exalt Glyndon to that very immortality of a Bru- 
tus from which he modestly recoiled himseif. He found- 
ed his designs on the physical courage, on the wild and 
unsettled fancies of the English art)st, and on the vehe- 
ment hate and indignant loathing with which he openly 
regarded the government of Maximilien. 

At the same hour, on the same day in July on which 
Robespierre conferred (as we have seen) with his allies, 
two persons were seated in a small room in one of the 
Streets leading out of the Rue St. Honors : the one, a 
man, appeared listening impatiently, and with a sullen 
brow, to his companion, a woman of singular beauty, 
but with a bold and reckless expression, and her face, as 
she spoke, was animated by the passions of a half sav- 
age and vehement nature. 

" Englishman,** said the woman, " beware ! you know 
that, whether in flight or at the place of death, I would 
brave all to be by your side ; you know thai I Speak !** 

^ WeU, Fillide, did I ever doubt your fidelity V 

* None were more opposed to the Hibertists than CamiUa Dm* 
MOttlias and bis frieocls. It is carious and amoODg to sse t h sis 
leaders of the mob calling the mob ** the people** one day, and tb* 
** canaille'* the next, according as it suits them. " 1 know/* says 
Ctmille, " that they, the H^bertists, have all the caosille with them,** 
(Us oat toutB la canaiUftpoor eux.) 

K2 
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" Donbt it you cannot ; betray it you may. Yon tell 
me that in flight you must have a companion besides 
myself, and that companion ia a female. It shall not be !** 

"ShaUnot!" 

"It shall not!** repeated Fillide, firmly, and folding 
her arms across her breast ; before Glyndon could reply, 
a slight knock at the door was heard, and Nicot opened 
the latch and entered. 

Fillide sunk into a chair, and, leaning her face on her 
hands, appeared unheeding of the intruder and the con- 
versation that ensued. 

M I cannot bid thee good-day, Glyndon,** said Nicot, as 
in his sans-adoUe fasluon he strode towards the artist, 
his ragged hat on his head, his hands in his pockets, and 
the beard of a week's growth upon his chin ; " I cannot 
bid thee good-day, for while the tyrant lives evil is 
every sun that sheds its beams on France.** 

" It is true ; what then t We have sowed the wind, 
we must reap the whirlwind.'* 

"And yet,** said Nicot, apparently not hearing the 
replv, and as if musingly to himself, " it is strange to 
thmk that the butcher is as mortal as the butchered; 
that his life hanss on as slight a thread ; that between the 
cuticle and the heart there is as short a passage ; that, 
in short, one blow can free France and redeem man- 
kind !'* 

Glyndon surveyed the speaker with a careless and 
haughty scorn, and made no answer. 

" And,'* proceeded Nicot, " I have sometimes looked 
around for the man bom for this destiny, and whenever 
1 have done so, my steps have led me hither!** 

" Should they not rather have led thee to the side of 
Maximilien Robespierre !" said Glyndon, with a sneer. 

** No,** returned Nicot, coldly, " no ; for I am a ^ nu- 
pect ;* I could not mix with his train ; I could not ap- 

E roach within a hundred yards of his person^ but I should 
e seized ; youy as yet, are safe. Hear me !'* and his 
voice became earnest and expressive, " hear me ! There 
seems danger in this action; there is none. I have 
been with Collot d'Herbois and Billaud-Vareimes ; they 
will hold him harmless who strikes the blow ; the pop- 
ulace would run to thy support ; the Convention would 
hul thee as their deliverer; the — ^ 
' '' Hold, man ! How darest thou couple my name with 
.the act of an assassint Let the tocsin sound fh>m 
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jonder tower to a war between Hamanity and the Ty- 
rant, and I will not be the last in the field ! but Liberty 
never yet acknowledged a defender in a felon P 

There was something so brave and noble in Glyndon^a 
voice, mien, and manner, as he thus spoke, that Nicot at 
once was silenced; at once he saw that he had mis- 
judged the man. 

*' No," said Fillide, lifting her face from her hands, 
" no ! your friend has a wiser scheme in preparation : 
he would leave you wolves to mangle each other. He 
is right ; but — " 

'' Flight !" exclaimed Nicot ; " is it possible T Flight ! 
how ? when ? by what means ? All France begirt with 
spies and guards ! Flight ! would to Heaven it were in 
our power !" 

** Dost thou too desire to escape the blessed Revolu- 
tion r 

** Desire ! Oh V^ cried Nicot, suddenly, and, falling 
down, he clasped Glyndon's knees ; " Oh ! save me with 
thyself! My life is a torture : every moment the guil- 
lotine frowns before me. I know that my hours are 
numbered ; I know that the tyrant waits but his time 
to write my name in his inexorable list ; I know that 
R^n^ Dumas, the judge who never pardons, has, from 
the first, resolved upon my death. Oh! Glyndon, by 
our old friendship, by our common art, by thy loyal 
English faith and good English heart, let me share thy 
flight !" 

"Ifthouwilt, sobeit." 

" Thanks ! my whole life shall thank thee. But how 
hast thou prepared the means — ^the passports— the dis- 
guise — the — " 

" I will tell thee. Thou knowest C , of the Con- 

vention ; he has power, and he is covetous. * Qu'on 
me meprise paurvu que je dine^ said he, when reproached 
for his avarice." 

« Well V 
^ " By the help of this sturdy republican, who has 
friends enough in the Camite, I have obtained the means 
necessary for flight; 1 have purchased them. For a 
consideration, I can procure thy passport also." 

** Thy riches, then, are not in assignats I" 

** No, I have gold enough for us all." 

And here Glyndon, beckoning Nicot into the next 
roomy first briefly and rapidly detailed to him the plan 
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proposed, and the disguises to be assumed conformably 
to the passports, and then added, ** In return for the 
service I render thee, grant me one favour, which I 
think is in thy power. Thou rememberest Viola Pi- 
sani 1" 

" Ah, remember ! yes ! and the lover with whom she 
fled." 

" And yrom whom she is a fugitive now.'* 

'* Indeed ! what ! I understand. Sacre Ueu ! but yon 
are a lucky fellow, cher confrhreJ*^ 

" Silence, man ! with thy eternal prate of brotherhood 
and virtue, thou seemest never to believe in one kindly 
action, or one virtuous thought !*' 

Nicot bit his lip, and replied, sullenly, " Experience 
is a great undeceiver. Humph ! What service can I do 
thee with regard to the Italian V* 

" I have been accessory to her arrival in this city of 
snares and pitfalls. I cannot leave her alone amid dan- 
gers from which neither innocence nor obscurity are 
safeguards. In your blessed Republic, a good and uup 
suspected citizen, who casts a desire on any woman, 
maid or wife, has but to say, * Be mine, or I denounct 
you !' In a word, Viola must share our flight." 

" What so easy ? I see your passports provide fot 
her." 

" What so easy ! What so difficult 1 This FiHide— 
would that I had never seen her! would I had never en* 
slaved my soul to my senses ! The love of an unedu^ 
cated, violent, unprincipled woman, opens with a heaven, 
to meree in a hell ! She is jealous as all the Furies ; 
she will not hear of a female companion ; and, when 
once she sees the beauty of Viola ! I tremble to think 
of it. She is capable of any excess in the storm of her 
passions." 

" Aha, I know what such women are ! My wife; 
Beatrice Sacchini, whom I took from Naples, when I 
failed with this very Viola, divorced me when my mon- 
ey failed, and, as the mistress of a judge, passes me in 
her carriage while I crawl through the streets. Plague 
on her ! but patience, patience ! such is the lot of vir* 
^ tue. Would I were Robespierre for a day !" 

"Cease these tirades!" exclaimed Glyndon, impa* 
tiently, " and to the point. What would you advise 1" 

" Leave your Fillide behind." 

'^Xieave her to her own ignorance; leave her onpco* 
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tected even by the mind ; leave her in the saturnalia of 
fiape and Murder ? No ! I have sinned against her 
once. But, come what may, 1 will not so basely desert 
one who, with all her errors, trusted her fate to my 
love." - 

*' You deserted her at Marseilles." 

" True ; but I left her in safety, and I did not then be- 
lieve her love to be so deep and faithful. I left her gold, 
and I imagined she would be easily consoled ; but, since 
then,to« haoe known danger together! And now to leave 
her alone to that danger which she would never have 
incurred, but for devotion to me ! no, that is impossible ! 
A project occurs to me. Canst thou not say that thou 
bast a sister, a relative, or a benefactress, whom thoa 
lyouldst save ? Can we not, till we have left France, 
nake Fillide believe that Viola is one in whom thou only 
art interested ; and whom, for thy sake only, 1 permit 
to share in our escape V 

*« Ha, well thought of! Certainly !" 

** I will then appear to yield to Fillide^s wishes, and 
resign the project, which she so resents, of saving the 
innocent object of her frantic jealousy. You, mean- 
while, shall yourself entreat Fillide to intercede with 
me to extend the means of escape to-—" 

** To a lady (she knows I have no sister) who has 
aided me in my distress. Yes, I will manage all ; never 
fear. One word more : what has become of that Za- 
noni ?" 

" Talk not of him : I know not." 

" Does he love this girl still 1" 

^ It would seem so. She is his wife, the mother of 
his infant, who is with her." 

" Wife ! mother! He loves her. Aha ! and why — ^ 

** No questions now. I will go and preoare Viola for 
the flight ; you, meanwhile, return to Fillide." 

*' But the address of the Neapolitan t It is necessary / 
I should know, lest Fillide inquire." .' 

" Rue M T , No. 27. Adieu." 

Glyndon seized his hat, and hastened from the house. 

Nicot, left alone, seemed for a few moments buried 
in thought. ** Oho !" he muttered to himself, " can I 
not turn all this, to my account 1 Can 1 not avenge my- 
self on thee, Zanoni, as I have often sworn, through 
thy' wife and child? Can I not possess myself of thy 
gold, thy passports, and thy Fillide, hot Enghshman, 
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who wouldst hamble me with thy loathed benefits, and 
who hast chucked me thine alms as to a beggar! And 
Filiide, I love her ; and^hy gold, I love that more ! Pup. 
pets, I move your strings !'* 

He passed slowly into the chamber where Fillide yet 
sat, with gloomy thought on her brow and tears stand- 
ing in her dark eyes. She looked up eagerly as the 
door opened, and turned from the rugged face of Nicot 
with an impatient movement of disappointment. 

*' Glyndon," said the painter, drawing a chair to Fil« 
lide's, '^ has left me to enliven your solitude, fair Italian. 
He is not jealous of the ugly Nicot — ha ! ha ! — yet Nicol 
loved thee well once, when his fortunes were more fair. 
But enough of such past follies.^' 

*'Your friend, then, has left the house. Whither? 
Ah ! you look away, you falter ; you cannot meet my 
eyes ! Speak ! I implore, I command thee, speak !" 

*' Enfant ! and what dost thoii fearl'' 

^^ Fear I yes, alas,* 1 fear!'* said the Italian; and her 
whole frame seemed to shrink into itself as she fell 
once more back into her seat. 

Then, after a pause, she tossed the long hair from her 
eyes, and, startmg up abruptly, paced the room with 
disordered strides. At length a^e stopped opposite to 
Nicot, laid her hand on his arm, drew him towards an 
escritoire, which she unlocked, and opening a well, 
.pointed to the gold that lay within, and said: *^ Thou art 
poor — thou lovest money ; take what thou wilt, but un* 
deceive me! Who is this woman whom thy friend 
visits \ and does he love her V 

Micot's eyes sparkled, and his hands opened and 
clinched, and clinched and opened, as he gazed upon the 
eoins. But reluctantly resisting the impulse, he said 
with an affected bitterness, ** Thinkest thou to bribe me ? 
If so, it cannot be with gold. But what if he does love 
a rival? what if he betrays thee? what if, wearied by 
thy jealousies, he designs in his flight to leave thee be« 
hind 1 Would such knowledge make thee happier 1" 

«« Yes !'* exclaimed the Italian, fiercely ; *' yes, for it 
would be happiness to hate and to be avenged! Oh, 
Ihou knowest not how sweet is hatred to those who 
have really loved !" 

" But wilt thou swear, if I reveal to thee the secret, 
tliat thou wilt not betray me ; that thou wilt not fall, as 
women do, into weak tears and fond reproaches wheu 
thy betrayer returns V 
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** Tears — ^reproaches ! Reveni^e hides itself in smiles.^ 

**Thou art a brave creature !'' said Nicot, almost ad- 
miringly. *' One condition more : thy lover designs to 
fly with his new love, to leave thee to thy fate ; if I prove 
this to thee, and if I give thee revenge against thy rival, 
wilt thou fly with me 1 I love thee \ I will wed thee !*' 

Fillide's eyes flashed fire ; she looked at him with un- 
utterable disdain, andwas silent. 

Nicot felt he had gone too far ; and with that knowl- 
edge of the evil part of onr nature, which his own 
heart and association with crime had taught him, he re- 
solved to trust the rest to the passions of the Italian* 
when raised to the height to which he was prepared to 
lead them. 

** Pardon me,'' he said ; " my love made me too pre* 
sumptuous; and yet it is only that love, my sympathy 
for thee, beautiful and betrayed, that can induce me to 
wrong with ray revelations one whom I have regarded 
as a brother. 1 can depend upon thine oath to conceal 
all from Glyndon?" 

**0n my oath, and my wrongs, and my mountain 
blood!" - 

** Enough ! get thy bat and mantle,, and follow me !" 

As Fillide left the room, Nicot's eyes again rested on 
the gold ; it was much, much more than he had dared to 
hope for ; and as he peered into the well, and opened 
the drawers, he perceived a packet of letters in the well- 
known hand of Camille Desmoulins. He seized, he 
opened the packet ; his looks brightened as he glanced 
over a few sentences. " This would give fifty Glyndons 
to the guillotine !'' he muttered, and thrust the packet 
into his bosom. 

O Artist ! O hunted one ! erring Genius ! Behold 
the two worst foes ; the False Ideal that knows no God| 
and the False Love that bums from the corruption of 
the senses, j|nd takes no lustre from the soul! 
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CHAPTER III. 

'* Liebe sonni das Reich der Nacht." 

Dfti Tbiumpm oik LiiM. 

LBITER FROM RAKONI TO MEINOUR. 

Paris. 
D08T thou remember in the old time, when the Beaa« 
tiful yet dwelt in Greece, how we two, in the vast Athe- 
nian Theatre, witnessed the birth of Divine Words as 
undying as ourselves ? Dost thou remember the thrill 
of terror that ran through that mighty audience, when 
the wild Cassandra burst from her awful silence to 
shriek to her relentless god ? How ghastly, at the en- 
trance of the House of Atrens, about to become her 
tomb, rang out her exclamations of foreboding wo: 
" Dwelling abhorred of Heaven ! human shamble-house, 
and floor blood-bespattered !"* Dost thou remember 
how, amid the breatn]es# awe of those assembled thou- 
sands, I drew close to thee and whispered, ^ Verily, no 
prophet like the Poet ! This scene of fabled horror 
comes to me as a dream, shadowing forth some likeness 
in my own remoter future !'' As I enter this slaughter- 
house that scene returns to me, and I hearken to the 
voice of Cassandra ringing in my ears. A solemn and 
warning dread gathers round me, as if I too were come 
to find a grave, and *' the Net of Hades" had already en- 
tangled me in its web ! What dark treasure-houses of 
vicissitude and wo are our memories become ! What 
our lives, but the chronicles of unrelenting Death ! It 
seems to me as yesterday when 1 stood in the streets 
of this city of the Gaul, as they shone with plumed chiv- 
alry, and the air rustled with silken braveries. Young 
Louis, the monarch and the lover, was victor of the 
Tournament at the Carousal, and all France felt herself 
splendid in the splendour of her gorgeous chief ! Now 
there is neither throne nor altar; and what is in their 
stead 1 I see it yonder — thr ovillotinr ! It is dismal 
to stand amid the ruins of mouldering cities, to startle 

* Mach.t Agam., 1098. 
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the serpent and the lizard amid the wrecks of Persepo- 
lis and Thebes ; but more dismal still to stand as I — the 
stranger from empires that have ceased to be — stand 
now amid the yet ghastlier ruins of Law and Order, the 
shattering of mankind themselves! Yet here, even 
here, Love, the Beautifier, that hath led my steps, can 
walk with unshrinking hope through the wilderness of 
Death ! Strange is the passion that makes a world in 
itself, that individualizes the One amid the Multitude ; 
that, through all the changes of my solemn life, yet sur- 
vives, though ambition, and hate, and anger are dead ; 
the one solitary angel, hoverine over a universe of 
tombs on its two tremulous and human wings — Hope 
and Fear ! 

How is it, Mejnour, that, as my diviner art abandoned 
me — as, in my search for Viola, I was aided but by the 
ordinary instincts of the merest mortal — how is it that I 
have never desponded, that I have felt in every difficulty 
the prevailing prescience that we should meet at last I 
So cruelly was every vestige of her flight concealed 
from me — so suddenly, so secretly had she fled — that 
all the spies, all the authorities of 'Venice, could give me 
no clew. AH Italy I searched in vain.! Her young 
home at Naples! how still, iii its humble chambers, 
there seemed to linger the fragrance of her presence ! 
All the sublimest secrets of pur lore failed me — failed to 
bring her soul visible to mine ; yet,- morning and night, 
thou lone and childless one, morning and night, detach- 
ed f)rom myself, I can commune with my child.! There, 
in that most blessed, typical, and mysterious of all rela- 
tions. Nature herself appears to supply what Science 
would refused Space cannot separate the Father's 
watchful soul from the cradle of his flrst-born ! I know 
not of its resting-place and home ; my visions picture 
not the land, only the small and tender life to which all 
space is as yet the heritage ! For to the infant, before 
reason dawns— before man's bad passions can dim the 
essence that it takes from the element it hath left — there 
is no peculiar country, no native city, and no mortal 
language. Its soul, as yet, is the denizen of all airs and 
of every world, and in space its soul meets with mine — 
the Child communes with the Father ! Cruel and for- 
saking one ! thou for whom I left the wisdom of the 
spheres — thou, whose fatal dower has been the weak- 
ness and terrors of humanity— couldst thou think that 

Vol. II.— L 
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yoauM soul leM safe on earth became 1 w&M lead it 
eveimore up to Heaven ! Didst thou think that I could 
have wronged mine ownl Didst thou not know that in 
Its serenest eyes the life that I gave it spoke to warn, to 
Upbraid the mother who would bind it to the darkness 
and pangs of the prison-house of clay t Didst thou not 
feel that it was I who, permitted by the Heavens, shield- 
ed it from suffering and disease 1 And in its wondrons 
beauty I blessed the holy medium through which, at 
last, my spirit might confer with thine ! 

And how have I tracked them hither! I learned that 
thy pupil had been at Venice. I could not trace the 
young and gentle Neophyte of Parthenope in the de* 
scription of the haggard and savage visiter who had 
come to Viola before she fled ; but when I would have 
summoned his miA beibre me it refused to obey, and I 
knew then that his fate had become entwined with Vio* 
la's. I have tracked him, then, to this Lazar House ; I 
arrived but yesterday ; I have not yet discovered him. 



I have just returned from their courts of justice — dens 
Where tigers arraign their prey. I find not whom I would 
seek. They are saved as yet; but I recognise in the 
crimes of mortals the dark wisdom of the Everlasting. 
Mejnour, I see here, for the first time, how majestic and 
beauteous a thing is Death ! Of wh^it sublime virtues we 
robbed ourselves, when, in the thirst for virtue, we at- 
tained the art by which we can refuse to die ! When in 
some happy clime, where to breathe is to enjoy, the 
charnel-house swallows up the young and fair — when, in 
the noble pursuit of knowledge, Death comes to the sti»> 
dent, and shuts out the enchanted land which was opening 
to his gaze, how natural for us to desire to live ; how 
natural to make perpetual hfe the first object of research ! 
But here, from my tower of time, looking over the dark^ 
some past and into the starry future, I learn how great 
hearts feel what sweetness and glory there is to die for 
the things they love ! I saw a father sacrificing himself 
for his son ; he was subjected to charges which a word of 
his could dispel — ^he was mistaken for his boy. With 
what Joy he seized the error— confessed the noble crimes 
>of valour and fidehty which the son had indeed commit- 
ted — ^and went to the doom, exulting that his death saved 
the life he had given, not in vain ! I saw women, young, 



delieate, In the bloom or their beauty ; they h«d vowe4 
themselves to the cloister. Hands smeared with the 
blood of saints opened the grate that had shut them (roa^ 
the world, and bade them go forth, forget their yowSt 
forswear the Divine One these d»mons would deposei, 
find lovers and helpmates, and be free. And some of 
these young hearts had loved, and even, though in strug- 
gles, loved yet. Did they forswear the vow ! Did they 
abandon the faith ? Did even love allure them % Mejnour, 
with one voice, they preferred to die! And whence 
eomes this courage ? because such hearU lice in sifmemor^ 
^stract and holier life than their own. But to live forevn' 
ppoH this earth, is to live in nothing diviner than omrselves^ 
Yes, even i^mid this gory butcherdom, God, the Ever* 
living, yindicates to man ^le sanctity of Hi3 servanli 
Death! 



Again I have seen thee in spirit ; I have seen w4bleiH»f 
^d thee, my sweet child ! Dost thou not l^now me also 
in thy dreams 1 Dost thou not feel the beating of mjr 
^art through the yeil of thy rosy slumber^ \ Dost tlu>tt 
not hear the wings of the brighter beiofs that I yet can 
conjure around thee, to watch, to sourish, and to 8a?e I 
And when the spell fades at thy waking, when thine eye4 
open to (he day, i^^ill they not took round for me, and aak 
thy mother, with their mute eloquence ** why she IM 
robbed thee pf a father t-* 

Woman, dpst thou npt repent thee I Flying from im- 
aginary fears, hast thou not come to the very lair of ter- 
ror, where Danger sits visible and incarnate t Oh, if we 
could but meet, wouldst thou not fall upon the bosom thou 
hast so wronged, and feel, poor wanderer of the storms, 
as if thou hadst regained the shelter ? Mejnour, still my 
researches fail me. I mingle with all men, even their 
iudges and their spies, but 1 cannot yet gain the clew. I 
know that she is here. I know it by an instinct ; the 
breath of my child seems warmer and more familiar. 

They peer at me with venomous looks as I pass 
through their streets. With a glance I disarm their mal- 
ice, and fascinate the basilisks. Everywhere I see the 
track and scent the presence of the Ghostly One that 
dweUs on the threshold, and whose vietiras are the souls 
that would aspire, and can only fear. I see its dim shape- 
tasneaa going befc^re the men qi blood* and mar a haying 
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their way. Robespierre passed me with his furtive step. 
Those eyes of horror were gnawinj; into his heart. I 
looked down upon their Senate ; the grim Phantom sat 
cowering on its floor. It hath taken up its abode in the 
€ity of Dread. And what, in truth, are these would-be 
builders of a new world '^ Like the students who have 
vainly struggled after our supreme science, they have at- 
tempted what is beyond their power ; they have passed 
from this solid earth of usages and forms into the land 
of shadow, and its loathsome keeper has seized them as 
its prey. I looked into the tyrant's shuddering soul as it 
trembled past me. There, amid the ruins of a thousand 
83'stems which aimed at virtue, sat Crime, and shivered 
at its desolation. Yet this man is the only Thinkeir, the 
only Aspirant, among them all. He still looks for a fu- 
ture of peace and mercy, to begin — ay ! at what date ! 
When he has swept away -every foe. Fool ! new foes 
sprinff from every drop of blood. Led by the eyes of 
the Unutterable, he is walking to his doom. 

O Viola, thy innocence protects thee ! Thou whom 
the sweet humanities of love shut out even from the 
dreams of aerial and spiritual beauty, making thy heart 
a universe of visions fairer than the wanderer over the 
ros3r Hesperus can survey, shall not the same pure af- 
fection encompass thee even here with a charmed at- 
mosphere, ana terror itself fall harmless on a life too 
innocent for wisdom ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

» 

" Ombra pid che ii notte, in cui di lace 
Ragglo mistQ non ^, tutto il cerconda. 

n4 pid il palagio appar, tA piQ le sue 
Vestigia ; nft dir puosai— egU qui fiie.** 

Obr. Lib., canto ztL-IzIx. 

The clubs are noisy with clamorous phrensy ; the 
leaders are grim with schemes. Black Henriot flies 
here and there, muttering to his armed troops, *' Robes- 



Pierre, yonr beloved, is in danger !^ Robespierre stalks 

eerturbed, his list of victims swelling every hour. Tal* 
en, the Macduff to the doomed Macbeth, is .thispeilng 
courage to his pale conspirators. Along the streets 
beavily roll the tumbrils. The shops are closed ; the 
people are gorged with gore, and will lap no more. And 
night after night, to the eighty theatres flock the chil- 
dren of the revolution, to laugh at the quips of comedy, 
and weep gentle tears over imaginary woes ! 

In a small chamber, in the heart or the city, sits the 
mother, watching over her child ! It is quiet, happy 
noon ; the sunlight, broken by the tall roofs in the nar- 
row street, comes yet through the open casement, the 
impartial playfellow of the air, gleesome alike in temi;de 
and prison, hall and hovel; as golden and as blithe, 
whether it laugh over the first hour of life or quiver ia 
its gay delight on the terror and agony of the last! The 
child, where it lay at the feet of Viola, stretched out its 
dimpled hands as if to clasp the dancing motes that rev* 
elled in the beam. The mother turned her eyes from 
the glory ; it saddened her yet more. She turned and 
sighed. 

Is this the same Viola who bloomed fairer than their 
own Idalia under the skies of Greece t How changed i 
How pale and worn! She sat listlessly, her arms 
drooping on her knee ; the smile that was habitual to 
her lips was gone. A heavy, dull despondency, as if 
the life of life were no more, seemed to weigh down 
her youth and make it weary of that happy sun ! In 
truth, her existence had languished away since it had 
wandered, as some melancholy stream, from the source 
^hat fed it. The sudden enthusiasm of fear or super* 
stition that had almost, as if still in the uncpnscioue 
movements of a dream, led her to fly from Zanoni, had 
ceased from the day which dawned upon her in a foreign 
land. Then, there, she felt that in the smile she had 
evermore abandoned lived her life. She did not repent ; 
she would not have recalled the impulse that winged 
her flight. Though the enthusiasm was gone, the super- 
stition yet remained ; she still believed she had saved 
her child from that dark and guilty sorcery, concerning 
which the traditions of all lands are prodigal, but in nonf 
do they find such credulity or excite such dread a3 in 
the south of Italy. This impression was confirmed by 
t^e mysterious conversations of Glyndoaj and by hit 
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own perception of the fearful change that had passed 
oyer one who represented himself as the victim of the 
enchanters. She did not therefore repent, but her very 
volition seemed gone. 

On their arrival at Paris, Viola saw her companion, 
the faithful wife, no more. Ere three weeks were passed 
husband and wife had ceased to live. 

And now, for the first time, the drudgeries of this 
hard earth claimed the beautiful Neapolitan. In that 
profession, giving voice and shape to poetry and song, 
m which her first years were passed, there is while it 
lasts an excitement in the art that lifts it from the la< 
: hour of a calling. Hovering between two lives, the Real 
and Ideal, dwells the life of music and the stage. 
But that was lost evermore to the idol of the' eyes and 
ears of Naples. Lifted to the higher realm of passion- 
ate love, it seemed as if the fictitious genius which 
represents the thoughts of others was merged in the 
genius that grows all thought itself. It had been the 
worst infidehty to the lost to have descended again to 
live on the applause of others. And so — for she would 
not accept alms from Glyndon — so, by the commonest 
arts, the humblest industry which the sex knows, alone 
and unseen, she who had slept on the breast of Zanoni 
found a shelter for their child. As when, in the noble 
verse prefixed to this chapter, Armida herself has de- 
stroyed her enchanted palace, not a vestige of that 
bower, raised of old by Poetry and Love, remained to 
say " it had been !" 

And the child avenged the father : it bloomed, it thri- 
ved, it waxed strong in the light of life. But still it 
seemed haunted and preserved by some other being than 
her own. In its sleep there was that slumber, so deep 
and rigid, which a thunderbolt could not have disturbed; 
and in such sleep often it moved its arms, as to embrace 
the air : often its lips stirred vviUi murmured sounds of 
indistinct affectidn — riot for her; and all the while upon 
its cheeks a hue of such celestial bloom — upon its lips, 
a smile of such mysterious joy ! Then, when it waked, 
its eyes did not turn first to her — wistful, earnest, wan- 
dering, they roved around, to fix on her pale face, at last, 
in mute sorrow and reproach. 

Never had Viola felt before how mighty was her love 
for Zanoni ; how thought, feeling, heart, soul, life — all 
lay crashed and dormant in the icy absence to which 
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she had doomed herself! She heard not the roar with- 
•out, she felt not one amid those stormy millions — ^worlds 
of excitement labouring through every hour. Only 
when Glyndon, haggard, wan, and spectre-like, glided 
in, day after day, to visit her, did the fair daughter of the 
eareless South know how heavy and universal was the 
Death- Air that girt her round. Sublime in her passive 
unconsciousness, her mechanic life^ she sat, and feared 
not, in the den of thie' Beasts of Prey ! 

The door of the room opened abruptly, and 6l3mdon 
entered. His manner was more agitated than usual. 

'* Is it you, Clarence ?" she said, in her soft, languid 
tones. '* You are before the hour I expected you.^* 

** Who can count on his hours at Paris V* returned 
6l3mdon, with a frightful smile. " Is it not enough that 
I am here % Your apathy in the midst of these sorrows 
appals me. You say cadmly, 'Farewell!' calmly you 
bid me * Welcome !' as if in every corner there was not 
a spy, and as if every day there was not a massacre !** 

** Pardon me ! But in these walls lies my world. I 
can hardly credit all the tales you tell me. Everything 
here, save that^^ (and she pointed to the infant), " seems 
already so lifeless, that in the tomb itself one could 
scarcely less heed the crimes that are done without." 

Glyndon paused for*a few moments, and gazed with 
strange and mingled feelings upon that face and form* 
still so young, and yet so invested with that saddest of 
all repose — when the heart feels old. 

'* Oh, Viola !" said he, at last, and in a voice of sup- 
pressed passion, " was it thus I ever thought to see 
you, ever thought to feel for you, when we two first 
met in the gay haunts of Naples ? Ah ! why then did 
you refuse my love! or why was mine not worthy of 
youl Nay, shrink not! let me touch your hand. No 
passion so sweet as that youthful love can return to me 
again. I feel for you but as a brother for some younger 
and lonely sister. With you, in your presence, sad 
though it be, I seem to breathe back the purer air of my 
early life. Here alone, unless in scenes of turbulence 
and tempest, the Phantom ceases to pursue me. I for- 
get even the Death that stalks behind, and haunts me as 
my shadow. But better days may be in store for ua 
yet. Viola, I at last begin dimly to perceive how to 
baffle and subdue the Phantom that has cursed my life ; 
It 18 to brave and defy it. In sin and in rioif u I hav^ 



loU tliee, it haunts me not. But I comprehend now 
vh«t Mejnour said in his dark apothegms, ' that I should 
dread the spectre most when unaten? In virtooos and 
calm resolution it appears — ay, I behold it now — there 
-<-there, with its livid eyes !" (and the drops fell fipom 

I his brow). " But it shall no longer daunt me from that 
resolution. I face it, and it gradually darkens back into 

r the shade.** He paused, and his eyes dwelt with a ter- 
rible exultation upon the sunlit space ; then, with a 
heavy and deep-drawn breath, he resumed : ** Viola, I 
have found the means of escape. We will leave this 
city. In some other land we will endeavour to comfort 
each other, and forget the past.*' 

" No,'* said Viola, calmly ; *' I have no farther wish 
to stir till I am borne hence to the last resting-place. 
I dreamed of him last night, Clarence! dreamed of him 
for the first time since we parted ; and, do not mock 
me, methought that he forgave the deserter, and called 
tne ' Wife.* That dream hallows the room. Perhaps it 
will visit me again before I die.** 

*' Talk not of him — of the demi-fiend !** cried Glyn* 
don, fiercely, and stamping his foot. " Thank the heav* 
ens for any fate that hath rescued thee from him." 

<* Hush !'* said Viola, gravely. And as she was about 
to proceed, her eye fell upon the child. It was standing 
in tne very centre of that slanting column of light which 
the sun poured into the chamber, and the rays seemed 
to surround it as a halo, and settled, crown-like, on the 
gold of its shining hair. In its small shape, so j»xquis- 
Itely modelled^in its large, steady, tranquil eyes, there 
was something that awed, while it charmed the moth- 
er's pride. It gazed on GWndon as he spoke, with a 
look which almost might have seemed disdain, and 
which Viola, at least, interpreted as a defence of the 
Absent, stronger than her own lips could frame. 

I Gjyndon broke the pause. 

* ^ Thou wouldst stay, for what ! To betray a moth- 
er's duty ! If any evil happen to thee here« what be- 
comes of thine infant ? Shall it be brought up an orphan, 
in a country that has desecrated thy religion, and where 
human charity exisu no more ! Ah, weep and elasp it 
to thy bosom ! But tears do not protect and save.*' 

''Thou hast copquered, my friend; I will fly with 
thee.** 

'* To-morrow night, t|^n, be pff |KttL I Will fadog 
thee tlMiecesBary - - - 
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And Glyndon then proceeded to sketch rapidly the 
outline of the path they were to take, and the story thev 
were to tell. Viola listened, but scarcely comprehend- 
ed ; he pressed her hand to his heart, and departed. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Van seco par anco 
.Sdegno ed Amor, quasi due Veitri al fianco.*' 

Okb. Lib., cant xz., exYii. 

GLTinxm did not perceive, as he harried from the 
house, two forms crouching by the angle of the wall. 
He saw still the spectre j^hding by his side, but he be- 
held not the yet more poisonous eyes of human envy 
and woman's jealousy that glared on his retreating foot* 
steps. 

Nicot advanced to the house ; Fillide followed him In 
silence. The painter, an old tant'Cuhtte, knew well 
what language to assume to the porter. He beckoned 
the latter from his lodge : " How is this, citizen ! Thoa 
harbourest a * suspect,'* '* 

^ Citizen, you terrify me ! if so, name him.'* 

<* It is not a man ; a refugee, an Italian woman, lodges 
here." 

'* Yes, au troisikne ; the door to the left. Bat what of 
her? she cannot be dangerous, poor child !'* 

^ Citizen, beware ! Dost thou dare to pity her V* 

"II No. No, indeed. But—" 

•* Speak the truth ! Who visits her V 

" No one but an Englishman." 

" That is it ; an EngUshman, a spy of Pitt and Co- 
b^rg." 

" Just Heaven ! is it possible 1" 

*'How, citizen! dost thou speak of Heaven! Thou 
must be an aristocrat !" 

" No, indeed ; it was but an old, bad habit, and esca- 
ped me unawares." 

" How often does the Englishman visit herl" 

" Daily." 

Fillide attered an exclamation. 
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'^'Sbe never etin ouC said the porter. ** Her ^le 
Qceupetion^ are ia work and care of her infant.'' 
^ «' Her infant r 

Fillide made a bound forward. Nicot in vain endeav« 
onred to arrest her. She sprung up the stairs ; she 
paused not till she was before the door indicated by the 
porter ; it stood ajar ; she entered ; she stood at the 
threshold, and beheld that face, still so lovely ! The 
si|[ht of so much beauty left her hopeless. And" the 
child, over whom the mother bent I she who had never 
been a mother ! she uttered no sound — the furies were 
at work withiQ her breast. - Viola turned, and saw her ; 
and, terriied by the strange apparition, with features 
that expressed the deadliest hate, and scorn, and ven- 
geance, uttered a cry, and snatched the child to her bo- 
aom. The Italian laughed aloud; turned, descended, 
and, gaining the spot where Nicot still conversed witl^ 
the frightened porter, drew hint from the house. When 
they were in the open street, she halted abruptly, an4 
■aid, ^ Avenge me, and name thy price !'' 

'* My price, sweet one ! is but permission to love thee. 
Tbou wik fly with me to^nMMrrow night ; thou wilt pos- 
•ese thyaelf af the paaaports aa4 the plan V 

•* And they— '^ 

^ Shall, before then, find their asylum in the Concier<r 
gene. The guillotine shall requite thy wrongs." 

*" Do this, and i am satisfied," said FiUide, firmly. 

And fthey spake no more till they regained the house. 
But when she there, looking up to the dull building, saw 
the windows of the room which the belief of Glyndon's 
love had once made a paradise, the tiger relented at the 
heart ; something of tne woman gushed back upon her 
nature, dark and savage as it was. She pressed the 
arm on which she leaned convulsively, and exclaimed, 
*'No, no! not him! denounce her; let her perish ; but 
I have slept on ki$ bosom— not km P^ 

'* It shall be as thou wilt," said Nicot, with a devil> 
sneer ; '* but he must be arrested for the moment No 
harm shall happ^ to him, for no aocp^er shal} appear. 
But her— thou wilt not relent for her V 

FiHide turned upon him her eyes, and their d^k glance 
was sufficient answer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Vider piociolft nave ; t in popp* qnelli 
Ch0 gnkUr gli dovM, latal DoaseUa*" 
"^ Obb. Lib., caul, rr., 3. 

** Post ignein sthereA domo 
Subdactom, macies et nova febrimn 
Tairia incubuit cobota."— Hobat* 

Thb Italian did not (nrerrate that craft of simiflatioa 
proverbial with her country and her sex. Not a word, 
not a look that day revealed to Glyndon the deadly 
change that had converted devotion into hate. He hin»> 
self, indeed, absorbed in his own schemes, and in refleOi* 
tions on his own strange destiny, was no nice observer. 
But her manner, milder and more subdued than usuali 
produced a softening effect upon his meditations towards 
the evening ; and he then began to converse with her on 
the certain hope of escape, and on the future that would 
await them in less unhallowed lands. 

^ And thy fair friend,'* said Fillide, with an averted 
eye and a false smile, '^ who wits to be our companion 1 
Thou hast resigned lier, Nicot tells me, in favour of one 
in whom he is int^ested. Is it so V* 

*' He told thee this !'* returned Glyndon, evasively. 
^ Well ! does the change content thee T" 

*< Traitor !*' muttered Fillide ; and she rose suddenly, 
approached him, parted the long hair from his forehead 
caressingly, and pressed her lips convulsively on his 
brow. 

** This were too fair a head for the doomsman," said 
sh^, with a slight laugh, and, turning away, af^ared 
oocupied in preparations for their departure. 

The next morning when he rose, Glyndon did not see 
the Italian ; she was absent from the house when he 
left it. It was necessary that he should once more visit 

C before his final departure, not only to arrange for 

Kicot's participation in the flight, but lest any suspicion 
Should have arisen to thwart or endailser the plan he 

had adopted. C « though not one of the immediate 

coterie of Robespierre, and, indeed, secretlv hostile to 
him, had possessed the art of keeping well with eacih 
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faction as it rose to power. Sprung from the dregs of 
the, populace, he had, nevertheless, the grace and vivacity 
so often found impartially among every class in France. 
He had contrived to ennch himself — none knew how — 
in the course of his rapid career. He became, indeed, 
ultimately one of the wealthiest proprietors of Paris, 
and at that time kept a splendid and hospitable mansion. 
He was one of tnose whom, from various reasons, 
Robespierre deigned to favour ; and he had often saved 
the proscribed and suspected, by procuring them pass- 
ports under disguised names, and advising their method 

of escape. But C was a man who took this trouble 

only for the rich. *' The incorruptible Maximilien,'^ who 
did not want the tyrant^s faculty of penetration, proba- 
bly saw through all his manoeuvres, and the avarice which 
he cloaked beneath his charity. But it was noticeable 
that Robespierre frequently seemed to wink at, nay, 

Eartially to encourage such vices in men whom he meant 
ereafter to destroy, as would tend to lower them in the 
public estimation, and to contrast with his own austere 
and unassailable integrity and purism. And, doubtless, 
he often grimly smilcwi in his sleeve at the sumptuous 
mansion and the griping covetousness of the worthy 
Citizen C— . i 

To this personage, then, >6lyndon musingly bent his 
iray. It was true, as he had darkly said to Viola, that 
in proportion as he had resisted the spectre, its terrors 
had lost their influence. The time had come at last, 
when, seeing crime and vice in all their hideousness, 
and in so vast a theatre, he had found that in vice and 
crime there are deadlier horrors than in the eyes of a 

Ehantom-fear. His native nobleness began to return to 
im. As he passed the streets, he revolved in his mind 
projects of future repentance and reformation. He even 
meditated, as a Just return for Fillide^s devotion, the 
sacrifice of all the reasonings of his birth and education. 
He would repair whatever errors he had committed 
against her, by the self-immolation of marriage with one 
little congenial with himself. He who had once revolt- 
ed from marriage with the noble and gentle Viola !^he 
had learned in that world of wrong to know that right is 
right, and that Heaven did not make the one sex to be 
the victim of the other. The young visions of the beau- 
tiful and the good rose once more before him, and along 
the dark ocean of his mind lay the smile of reawakening 
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▼irtue, as a path of mopt^light. Never, perhaps, had the 
condition of his soul been so elevated and unseUish. 

In the mean wliile, Jean Nicot, equsdiy absorbed in 
dreams of the future, and already, in his own mind, lay- 
ing out to the best advantage the gold of the friend he was 
aTOut to betray, took his way to the house honoured by 
the residence of Robespierre. He had no intention to 
comply with the relenting prayer of Fillide, that the life of 
Glyndon should be spared. He thought with Barrdre, " il 
rCy a que les moris qui ne revient pasJ*^ In all men who 
have devoted themselves to any study or any art with suf- 
ficient pains to attain a certain degree of excellence, thero 
must be a fund of energy immeasurably aboVe that of the 
ordinary heid. Usually this energy is concentred on the 
objects of their professional ambition, and leaves them, 
therefore, apathetic to the other pursuits of men. Buf 
where those objects are denied — where the stream hau 
not its legitimate vent, the energy, irritated and aroused, 
possesses the whole being, and, if not wasted on desultory 
schemes, or if not purified by conscience and principle, 
becomes a dangerous and destructive element in the so« 
cial system, through* which it wanders in riot and disoN 
der. Hence, in ail wise monarchies — nay, in all well- 
conslituted states, the peculiar care with which channels 
are opened for every art and every science ; hence the 
honour paid to their cultivators by subtle and thoughtful 
statesmen, who, perhaps, for themselves, see nothing in 
a picture but coloured canvass — nothing in a problem 
but an ingenious puzzle. No state is ever more in dan- 
ger than when the talent that should be consecrated to 
.peace has no (iccupation*but pohtical intrigue or person- 
al advancement. Talent unhonoured is talent at war 
with men. And here it is noticeable that the class of 
actors having been the most degraded by the public opin- 
ion of the old regime^ their very dust deprived of Chris- 
tian burial, no men (with certain exceptions in the com- 
pany especially favoured by the court) were more re- 
lentless and revengeful among the scourges of the revo- 
lution. In the savage Collot d'Herbois, mauvais comedi- 
en, were imbodied the .wrongs and the vengeance of a 
class. 

Now the energy of Jean Nicot had never been suffi- 
ciently directed to the art he professed. Even in his 
earliest youth, the political disquisitions of his master, 
David, had distracted him from the more tedious labouxs 

Vol. II.— M > 
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(ff the easel. The defects of his person had imbittered 
his mind ; the Atheism of his benefactor had deadened 
his conscience. For one great excellence of Religion — 
above all, the Religion of the Cross — is that it raises Pa- 
tience first into a Virtue, and next into a Hope. Take 
away the doctrine of another life, of requital hereafter, 
of the smile of a Father upon our sufferings and trials in 
our ordeal here, and what becomes of Patience 1 But, 
without patience, what is mani and what a people? 
Without patience. Art never, can be high ; without pa- 
tience, Liberty never can be perfected. By wild throes, 
aiid impetuous, aimless struggles. Intellect seeks to soar 
from ^ Penury, ani) a Nation to struggle into Freedom. 
And wo— thus unfortified, guideless, and unenduring-* 
wo to both ! 

Nicot was a villain as a boy. In most criminals, how- 
ever abandoned, there are touches of humanity— relics 
of virtue ; and the true delineator of mankind often in- 
curs the taunt of bad hearts and dull minds, for showing 
that even the worst alloy has some particles of gold, and 
even the best that come stamped from the mint of Na- 
ture have some adulteration of the dross. But there 
are exceptions, though few, to the general rule ; excep- 
tions, when the conscience lies utterly dead, and when 
good or bad are things indifferent but as means to some 
selfish end. So was it with the prot^g^ of the atheist. 
Envy and hate filled up his whole being, and the con- 
sciousness of superior talent only made him curse the 
more all who passed him in the sunlight with a fairer 
form or happier fortunes. But, monster though he was, 
when his murderous fingers griped the throat of his ben- 
efactor, Time, and that ferment of all evil passions, the 
Reign of Blood, had made in the deep hell of his heart 
a deeper still. Unable to exercise his calling (for, even 
had he dared to make his name prominent, revolutions 
are no season for painters ; and no man — no ! not the 
richest and proudest magnate of the land, has so great 
an interest in peace and order, has so high and essential a 
stake in the well-being of society, as the poet and the art- 
ist), his whole intellect, ever restless and unguided, was 
left to ponder over the images of guilt most congenial to 
it. He had no Future but in this hfe ; and how, in this 
life, had the men of power around him, the great wres- 
tlers for dominion, thriven t All that was good, pure, 
unselfish — whether aknong the Royalists or Repubhcaos 
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^wept to the shairjbles, and the deathsmen left alone 
in the pomp and purple of their victims ! Nobler pau- 
pers than Jean Nicot would despair ; and Poverty would 
rise in its ghastly multitudes to cut the throat of Wealth, 
and then gash itself limb by limb, if Patience, the Angel 
of the l^oor, sat not by its side, pointing with solemn fin- 
ger to the life to come ! And now, as Nicot neared the 
house of the Dictator, he began to meditate a reversal of 
his plans of the previous day ; not that he faltered in his 
resolution to denounce Glyndon, and Viola would neces- 
sarily share his fate as a companion and accomplice- 
no, there he was resoked ! for he hated both (to say no- 
thing of his old but never-to-be-forgotten grudge against 
Zanoni) — Viola had scorned him, Glyndon had served, 
and the thought of gratitude was as intolerable to him 
as the memory of insult- But why, now, should he fly 
from France! he could possess himself of Glyndon's 

fold ; he doubted not that he could so master Fillide by 
er wrath and jealousy that he could conmiand her ac- 
quiescence in all he proposed. The papers he had pur- 
loined — Desmoulin^s correspondence with Glyndon — 
while it ensured the fate of the latter, might be eminent- 
ly serviceable to Robespierre ; mi^ht induce the tyrant to 
forget his own old liaisons with Hebert, and enlist him 
among the allies and tools of the King of Terror. Hopes 
of advancement, of wealth, of a career, again rose before 
him. This correspondence, dated shortly before Ca- 
mille Desmoulin^s death, was written with that careless 
and daring imprudence which characterized the spoiled 
child of Danton. It spoke openly of designs against 
Robespierre; it named confederates whom the tyrant 
desired only a popular pretext to crush. It was a new 
instrument of death in the hands of the Death-compel- 
ler. What greater gift could he bestow on Maximilien 
the Incorruptible ? 

Nursing these thoughts, he arrived at last before the 
door of Citizen Dupleix. Around the threshold were 

frouped, in admired confusion, some. eight or ten sturdy 
acobins, the voluntary body-guard of Robespierre ; tall 
fellows, well armed, and insolent with the power that 
reflects power, mingled with women, young and fair, 
and gayly dressed, who had come, upon the rumour that 
Maximilien had had an attack of bile, to inquire tenderly 
of his health ; for Robespierre, strange though it seem, 
was the idol of the sex ! 
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Through this eort^e^ stationed without the door, and 
reaching up the stairs to the landing-place — for Robes- 
pierre^s apartments were not spacious enough to affoid 
sufficient antechamber for levies so numerous and mis- 
cellaneous — Nicot forced his way ; and far from friendly 
or flattering were the expressions that regaled his ears. 

*'AAa, le joli PoliehineUe T said a comely matron, 
whose 'robe his obtrusive and angular elbows cruelly 
discomposed. " But how could one expect gallantry 
from such a scarecrow !" 

'' Citizen, I beg to avise thee* that thou art treading 
on my feet. I beg thy pardon, but now I look at thine, 
I see the hall is not wide enough tor them." 

*' Ho ! Citizen Nicot,'^ cried a Jacobin, shouldering his 
formidable bludgeon, "and what brings thee hither? 
thinkest thou that Hubert's crimes are forgotten already! 
Off, sport of Nature ! and thank the Etre Supreme that 
he made thee insignificant enough to be forgiven." 

" A pretty face to look out of the National Window,"! 
said the woman whose robe the painter had ruffled. 

** Citizens," said Nicot, white with passion, but con- 
Straining himself so that his words seemed to come 
from grinded teeth, *' I have the hpnour to inform you 
that 1 seek the Representant upon business of the utmost 
importance to the public and himself; and," he added, 
slowly, and malignantly glaring round, *' I call all good 
citizens to be my witnesses when I shall complain to 
Robespierre of the reception bestowed on me by some 
among you." 

There was in the nian^s look and his tone of voice so 
much of deep and concentred malignity, that the idlers 
drew back ; and as the remembrance of the sudden ups 
and downs of revolutionary life occurred to them,sever- 
al voices were lifted to assure the squalid and ragged 
painter that nothing was farther from their thoughts than 
to offer affront to a citizen, whose very appearan&e 
proved him to be an exemplary sans-culoite. Nicot re- 

* The courteous use of the plural was proscribed at Paris. The 
Soci^^s Populaires had deciaed that, wnoever used it should be 

Srosecuted as mapect et aduUueur I At the door of the public admin- 
itraiions and popular societies was written np, '* Ici on s'honore du 
Citoyen, et on se tutoye" f / ! Take away murder from the French 
Revolution, and it becomes the greatest farce ever played before the 
angels ! 
t The guillotine. 
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eeived these apologies in sullen silence ; and folding his 
arms, leaned against the waU, waiting in grim patience 
for his admission. 

The loiterers talked to each other in separate knots of 
two and three ; and through the general hum rung the 
clear, loud, careless whistle of the tall Jacobin who stood 
guard by the stairs. Next to Nicot, an old woman and 
a young virgin were muttering in earnest whispers, and 
the atheist painter chuckled inly to overhear their dis- 
course. 

^ I assure thee, my dear," said the crone, with a mys- 
terious shake of her head, '* that the divine Cathanne 
Theot, whom the impious now persecute, is really in- 
spired. There can be no doubt that the elect, of whom 
Dom Gerle and the virtuous Robespierre are destined to 
be the two grand prophets, will enjoy eternal life here, 
and exterminate all their enemies. There is no doubt 
of it— not the least !'» 

" How delightful !'* said the girl ; '* ce cher Robespierre ! 
he does not look very long-lived either !" 

" The greater the miracle," said the old woman. " I 
am just eighty-one, and I don't feel a day older since 
Catharine Theot promised me I should be one of the 
elect !" 

Here the women were jostled aside by some new com- 
ers, who talked loud and eagerly. 

" Yes,'* cried a brawny roan, whose gaib denoted him 
to be a butcher, with bear arms, and a cap of liberty on 
his head, ** I am come to warn Robespierre. They lay 
a snare for him ; they offer him the Palais National. 
On ne pent etre ami du pevple et habiter un palais^* 

** No, indeed," ans we rea a cor</<mmVr; "Hike him best 
in his little lodging with the menuisier ; it looks like one 
oftw." 

Another rush of the crowd, and a new group were 
thrown forward in the vicinity of Nicot. And these 
men gabbled and chattered faster and louder than the rest. 

" But my plan is — ^ 

" Att diMe with yowr plan. I tell you my scheme 
is—" 

** Nonsense !" cried a third. " When Robespierre 
understands my new method of making gunpowder, the 
enemies of France shall — ^'^ 

• Ptpisn iiiMili, trouvi&s ches RobMpierra, deo., wL iL, ^ ISL 

M9 
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<*Bah! who fears foreign enemies V interrupted a 
fourtli : ** the enemies to fc^ feared are at home. My 
new guillotine takes off fifty heads at a time !" 

'* But my new Constitution !^' exclaimed a fifth. 

*' My new retigion, citizen T' murmured, complacenily, 
a sixth. 

** iSacre rnXLt tanneres, silence !'* roared forth one of 
the Jacobin guard. 

And the crowd suddenly parted as a fierce-looking 
man, buttoned up to the chin, his sword rattling by his 
side, his spurs clinking at his heel, descended the stairs, 
his cheeks swollen and purple with intemperan^, his 
eyes dead and savage as a yultnre^s. There was a still 
pause as all, with pale cheek», made way for the relent- 
less Henriot.* Scarce had this gruff and iron minion 
of the tyrant stalked through the throng, than a new 
moTement, of respect, and agitation, and fear, swayed 
the increasing crowd, as there glided in, with the noise* 
lessness of a shadow, a smiling, sober citizen, plainly 
but neatly clad, with a downcast, humble eye. A mildefi 
meeker face no pastoral poet could assign to Gorydon 
or Thyrsis : why did the crowd shrink and hold their 
breath) As the ferret in a burrow, crept that slight 
form among the larger and rougher creatures that 
huddled and pressed back on each other as he passed. 
A wink of hfs stealthy eye, and the huge Jacobms left 
the passage clear, without sound or question. On he 
went to the apartment of the tyrant ; and thither will 
we follow him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Constitutum est ut quisquit eum homimem^ dixisset, fuisM, cap* 
italem penderet pcBoani, St. Aug.— Q/T tht God SerapU, 1. 16, 4§ 
Civ. jD«., c. v. 

RoBBSPicRRB was irecliuing languidly in his (auteuil, 
his cadaverous countenance more jaded and fatigued 

* Or Hanriot It is singular how undetermined are not only the 
characters of the French Revolution, but even the spelling of their 
names. With the historians it is Vergniaud, with the journalists of 
the time it is Ver|rniau». With one authority it is Robespierre, with 
hiMtfaet Robbrapit^rrB. 
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than usual. He to whom Catharine Theot assured im- 
mortal life, looked, indeed, 'like a man at death's door. 
On the table before him was a dish heaped with oran- 
ges, with the juice of which it is said that he could 
.alone assuage the acrid bile that overflowed his system. 
And an old woman, rirhly dressed (she had been a 
marquise in the old regime), was employed in peeling 
the Hesperian fruits for the sick Dragon, with delicate 
fingers covered with jewels. I ^ave before said that 
Robespierre was the idol of the women. Strange, cer- 
tainly ! but then they were French women ! The old 
marquise, who, like Catharine Theot, called him ** son,*^ 
really seemed to love him piously and disinterestedly 
as a mother ; and as she peeled the oranges, and heaped 
on him the most caressing and soothing expressions, 
the livid ghost of a smile fluttered about his meager 
lips. At a distance, Payan and Couthon, seated at an- 
other table, were writing rapidly, and occasionally paus- 
ing from their work to consult with each other in orief 
whispers. 

Suddenly, one of the Jacobins opened the door, and 
approaching Robespierre, whispered to him the name 
of Gu6rin.* At that word the sick man started up,* as 
if new life were in the sound. 

** My kind friend," he said to the marquise, " forgive 
me ; 1 must dispense with thy tender cares. France 
demands me. 1 am never ill when 1 can serve my 
country !" 

The old marquise lifted up her eyes to heaven and 
murmured, " Quel Ange /" 

Robespierre waved his hand impatiently, and the old 
woman, with a sigh, patted bis pale cheek, kissed his 
forehead, and submissively withdrew. The next mo- 
ment, the smiling, sober man we have before described 
stood, bending low, before the tyrant. And well might 
Robespierre welcome one of the subtlest agents of his 
power ; one on whom he relied more than the clubs of 
his Jacobins, the tongues of his orators, the bayo- 
nets of his armies; Gu6rin, the most renowned of 
)iis ecouteurs, the searching, prying, universal, omni* 
present spy, who glided like a sunbeam through chink 
and crevice, and brought to him intelligence, not only 
of the deeds, but the hearts of men ! 

* See^ for the espionage on which Ouftrin was employed, Let Pa* 
pien inMJb^ <ficb;i v»oh i;, p. 31^ No. s^viii. 
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*« WeD, citiaen, well ! and what of Tallien r 

■* This moniing, eariy, two minutes alter eight, he 
went oot.'* 

"Soeariy! hemT 

^ He passed Roe des Qoatre Fils, Roe do Temple, 
Roe de La Reunion, au Aiarais, Roe Martin; nothing 
obsenraUe except that — ^" ^ 

". That what 1" 

^ He amused himself at a stall in bargaining for some 
books." 

'* Bargaining^or books ! Aha, tiie charlatan ! he 
would cloak the intriguant under the sobwiu! Well *'* 

^* At last, in the Rue des Fosses Montmartre, an in- 
dividual in a blue surtout (unknown) accosted him. 
They walked together about the street some minntes, 
and were joined by Legend re." 

*' Legendre ! approach Payan ! Legendre, thoo hear- 
est!" 

^ I went into a fruit-stall and hired two litUe girls to 

50 and play at ball within hearing. They heard Legen- 
re say, * i beUeve his power is wearing itself out.* 
Ulnd Tallien answered, * And hsmtdf too. I would not 

five three months* purchase for his life.* I do not 
now, citizen, if they meant thee r 

** Nor I, citizen," answered Robespierre, with a feU 

smile, succeeded by an expression of gloomy thought 

/* Ha!" he muttered, ''I am young yet — ^in the prime of 

life. I commit no excess. No; my constitution is 

sound — sound. Anything farther of Tallien V 

^ Yes. The woman whom he loves — ^Teresa de Fon- 
tenai — who Ues in prison, still continues to correspond 
with him ; to urge him to save her by thy destruction. 
This mv listeners overheard. His servant is the mes- 
senger between the prisoner and himself." 

'* So ! The servant shall be seized in the open streets 
of Paris. The Reign of Terror is not over yet. With 
the letters found on him, if such their context, I will 
pluck Tallien from his benches in the Convention." 

Robespierre rose, and, after walking a few moments to 
and fro the room in thought, opened the door, and sum- 
moned one of the Jacobins without. To him he gave 
his orders for the watch and arrest of Tallien^s servant, 
and threw himself again into his chair. As Uie Jacobin 
departed, Guerin whispered, 

** Is not that the Citizen Aristides !** 
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** Yes; a faithful fellow, if he would wash himself, 
and not swear so much.'* 

** Didst thou not guillotine his brother V 

'* But Aristides denounced him." 

** Nevertheless, are such men safe about thy person T' 

** Humph ! that is true.'' And Robespierre, drawing 
out his pocket-book, wrote a memorandum in: it, replaced 
it in his vest, and resumed : 

«• What else of TalUen 1" 

*' Nothing more. He and Legendre, with the an« 
known, walked to the Jcardin Egaliie, and there parted. 
I saw Tallien to his house. But I have other news. 
Thou badst me watch for those who threaten thee in se- 
cret letters." 

*' Guerin ! Hast thou detected them 1 Hast thou— 
hast thou — '^ 

And the tyrant, as he spoke, opened and shut both his 
hands, as if already grasping the lives of the writers, and 
one of those convulsive grimaces, that seemed like an 
epileptic affection, to which he was subject, distorted his 
features. 

^ Citizen, I think I have found one. Thou must know, 
that among those most disaffected is the painter Nicot." 

" Stay, stay !" said Robespierre, opening a manuscript 
book, bound in red morocco (for Robespierre was neat 
and precise, even in his death-lists), and turning to an 
alphabetical index—*' Nicot ! I have him — atheist, sans- 
ctdotte (I hate slovens) — friend of Hubert ! Aha ! N.B.. 
R6ne Dumas knows of his early career and crimes. 
Proceed !" 

** This Nicot has been suspected of diffusing tracts and 
pamphlets against thyself and the Comite. Yesterday 
evening, when he was out, his porter admitted me into 
his apartment, Rue Beau-Repaire. With my master>key 
I opened his desk and escritoire. I found therein a 
drawing of thyself at the guillotine ; and underneath was 
written, * Bourreau de ton pays Us V arret de ton chdtimeni P 
I compared the words with the fragments of the various 
letters thou gavest me : the handwriting tallies with one. 
See, I tore off the writing." 

Robespierre 'looked, smiled, and, as if his vengeance 
were already satisfied, threw himself on his chair. ^* It 
is well ! I feared it was a more powerful enemy. This 
man must be arrested at once." 
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" And he waits below. I brashed by him as I ascend- 
ed the stairs.'* 

" Does he so 1 admit — nay —hold ! hold ! Gulirin, with- 
draw into the inner chamber till I summon thee again. 
Dear Payan, see that this Nicot conceals no weapons." 

Pay an, who was as brave as Robespierre was pusil- 
lanimous, repressed the smile of disdain that quivered 
on his lips a moment, and left the room. 

Meanwhile, Robespierre, with his head buried in his 
bosom, seemed plunged in deep thought. '* Life is a 
melancholy thing, Couthon !'' said he, suddenly. 

*' Begging your pardon, 1 think death worse,^' answer- 
ed the philanthropist, gently. 

Robespierre made no rejoinder, but took from hit 
portefeuiUe that shigular letter which was found after- 
ward among his papers, and is marked LXI. in the pub- 
lished collection.* 

'* Without doubt,'' it began, '* you are uneasy at not 
having earlier received news from me. Be not alarm- 
ed ; you know that 1 ought only to reply by our ordi- 
nary courier r and, as he has been interrupted dems sa 
dernihre course^ that is the cause of my delay. When 
you receive this, employ all diligence to fly a theatre 
where you are about to appear and disappear for the 
last time. It were idle to recall to you all the reasons 
that expose you to peril. The last step that should 
place you sur *le sopha de la presidence, but brings you 
to the scaffold ; ana the mob will spit on your face as 
it has spat on those whom you have judged. Since, 
then, you have accumulated here a sufficient treasure 
for existence, I await you with great impatience, to 
laugh with you at the part you have played in the 
troubles of a nation as credulous as it is avid of nov- 
elties. Take your part according to our arrangements ; 
all is prepared. I conclude : our courier waits. I ex- 
pect your reply." 

Musingly and slowly the Dictator devoured the con- 
tents of this epistle. " No," he said to himself, " no ; 
'he who has tasted power can no longer enjoy repose. 
yet, Danton, Danton ! thou wert right ; better to be a 
poor fisherman than to govern men."t 

* Papifirs inMits, ^c, ▼ol. il.'p. 156. 

t ** II vaudrait mieuxy^ said Danton, in his dangeon, '*i<r« «• 
ptai»re picheur ^u* de gouvenur let hommea /" 
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The door opened, and Payan reappeared, and whis- 
pered Robespierre, *' All is safe ! See the man/' 

The Dictator, satisfied, summoned hia- attendant Jaco- • 
bin to conduct Nicot to his presence. The painter en- 
tered with a fearless expression in his deformed fea- 
tures, and stood erect before Robespierre, who scanned 
him with a sidelong eye« 

It is remarkable that most of the principal actors of 
the Revolution were singularly hideous in appearance ; 
from the colossal ugliness of Mirabeau and Danton, or 
the villanous ferocity in the countenances of David and 
Simon, to the filthy squalor of Marat, the sinister and 
bilious meanness of the Dictator's features. But Robes- 
pierre, who was said to resemble a cat, had also a cat's 
cleanness ; and his prim and dainty dress, his shaven 
smoothness, the womanly whiteness of his lean hands, 
made yet more remarkable the disorderly ruffianism 
that characterized the attire and mien of the painter- 
sanS'Culotle. 

**And so, citizen," said Robespierre, mildly, ^Mhou 
wpuldst speak with me ? I know thy merits and civism 
have been overlooked tod long. Thou wouldst ask 
some suitable provision in the state? Scruple not; 
say on !" 

*' Virtuous Robespierre, tai qui eclaires runivers, I 
come not to ask a favour, but to render service to the 
state. I have discovered a correspondence that lays 
open a conspiracy, of which many of the actors are 
yet unsuspected." And he placed the papers on the ta- * 
Die. Robespierre seized, and ran his eye over them 
rapidly and eagerly. 

** Good ! good !" he muttered to himself; '^ this is all 
I wanted. Barrere — Legendre! I have them! Ca- 
mille Desmoulins was but their dupe. I loved him 
once 'f I never loved them ! Citizen Nicot, I thank 
thee. 1 observe these letters are addressed to an Eng- 
lishman. What Frenchman but must distrust these 
English wolves in sheep's clothing ! France wants no 
longer citizens of the world ; - that farce ended with 
Anacharsis Clootz. I beg pardon, Citizen Nicot; but 
Clootz and Hubert were thy friends." 

" Nay," said Nicot, apologetically, " we are all liable 
to be deceived. I ceased to honour them when thou 
didst declare against; for I disown my own senses 
rather than thy justice." 
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** Yes, I pretend to justice ; that is the virtue I af- 
fect,*' said Robespierre, meekly; and with his feline 
propensities he enjoyed, even, in that critical hoar of 
vast schemes, of imminent danger, of meditated re- 
venge, the pleasure of playing with a solitary victim.* 
** And my justice shall no longer be blind to thy servi- 
ces, good Nicot. Thou knowe^t this Glyndon ?" 

"Yes, well, intimately. He was my friend, but I 
would give up my brother if he were one of the * tn- 
dulgentsJ* I am not ashamed to say that I have receiv- 
ed favours from this man." 

** Aha ! and thou dost honestly hold the doctrine, that 
where a man threatens my life, all personal favours are 
to be forgotten V 
" All !" 

'* Good citizen ! kind Nicot ! oblige me by writing the 
address of this Glyndon." 

Nicot stooped to the table, and suddenly, when the 
pen was in his hand, a thought flashed across him, and 
.ne paused, embarrassed and confused. 
" Write on, kind Nicot !" 
The painter slowly obeyed. 
" Who are the other familiars of Glyndon 1" 
" It was that I was about to name to thee, represent 
tahiC^ said Nicot. '* He visits daily a woman, a foreign- 
er, who knows all his secrets ; she affects to be poor, 
and to support her child by industry. Put she is the 
wife of an Italian of immense wealth, and there is no 
doubt that she has moneys which are spent in corrupt- 
ing the citizens. She should be seized and arrested." 
** Write down her name also." 
" But no time is to be lost ; for I know that both have 
a design to escape from Paris this very night." 

" Our government is prompt, good Nicot — never fear. 
Humph! humph!" and Robespierre took the paper on 
which Nicot bad written, and, stooping over it — for he 
was near-sighted — added, smilingly, *' Dost thou always 
write the same hand, citizeu ? This seems almost like 
a disguised character." 

'' 1 should not like them to know who denounced them, 
represeniantj*'^ 

* The most detestable anecdote of this peculiar hypocrisy in 
Robespierre is that in which he is recorded to have tenderly pressed 
the hand of his old scbool.friend, Camille Desmoultns, the day that 
he signed the warrant for bis arrest. 
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"Good ! good ! Hiy Tirtae sfaall bo rewaidedy trust 

me. Salut etfraternite r 

Robespierre half rose as he spoke, and Nicot with- 
drew. 

" Ho, there ! without V* cried the dictator, ringing his 
bell ; and as the ready Jacobin attended the summons, 
"Follow that man, Jean Nicot. The instant he has 
cleared the house, seize him. At once to the Conciev- 
gerie with him ! Stay ! nothing against the law ; there 
18 thy warrant The public accuser shall have my in- 
struction. Away! quick!** 

The Jacobin vanished. All trace of illness, of infirm- 
ity, had gone from the Taletudinarian ; he stood erect 
on the floor, his face twitching convulsively, and bis arms 
folded. ^ Ho ! Gu^rin !" (the spy reappeared), *' take 
ihese addresses ! Within an hour this Englishman and 
this woman must be in prison ; their revelations will aid 
me against worthier foes. They shall die ; they shall 
perish with the rest on the tenth ; the third day from this. 
There !'' and he wrote hastily, ** there, also, is thy war- 
rant! Off!" 

" And now, Couthon — ^Payan — ^we will dally no longer 
withTallien and his crew. I have information that the 
Convention will not attend the (tie on the tenth. We 
must trust only to the sword of the law. I must oom- 

r>se my thoughts — ^prepare my harangue. To-morrow 
will reappear at the Convention ; to-morrow the bold 
St. Just joins us, fresh from our victorious armies ; to- 
morrow, from the tribune, I will dart the thunderbolt on 
the masked enemies of France; to-morrow 1 will de- 
mand, in the face of the country, the heads of the con- 
spirators." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'* Le glaive est eontre toi toani6 de tontet partes.** 

La Hasps, JeamiM deNa^, act iv., se. 4 

In the mean time, Glyndon, after an audience of some 

length with C , in which the final preparations were 

arranged, sanguine of safety, and foreseeing no obstacle 
to escape, bent his way back to Fillide. Suddenly, in 

Vol. XL— N 
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the midst of his cheerful thoughts, he fancied he heard 
a voice, too well and too terribly recognised, hissing in 
his ear, ** What ! thou wouldst defy and escape me ! thou 
wouldst go back to virtue and content. It is in vain ; it 
is too late. No, /will not haunt thee ; human footsteps, 
.no less inexorable, dog thee now. Me thou shalt not 
see again till in the dungeon, at midnight before thy 
doom ! Behold !" 

And Glyndon, mechanically turning his head, saw close 
behind him the stealthy figure of a man, whom he had 
observed before, but with little heed, pass and repass him, 

as he quitted the house of citizen C . Instantly and 

instinctively he knew that he was watched — that be was 
pursued. The street he was in was obscure and deser- 
ted, for the day was oppressively sultry, and it was the 
hour when fbw were abroad, either on business or pleas- 
ure. Bold as he was, an icy chill shot through his heart. 
He knew too well the tremendous system that then 
reigned in Paris not to be aware of his danger. As the 
sight of the first plague-boil to the victim of the Pesti- 
lence was the first sight of the shadowy spy to that of 
the Revolution ; the watch, the arrest, the trial, the guil- 
lotine — these made the regular and rapid steps of the 
monster that the anarchists called Law ! He breathed 
hard, he heard distinctly the loud beating of his heart. 
And so be paused, still and motionless, gazing upon the 
shadow that halted also behind him ! 

Presently, the absence of all allies to the spy, the soli* 
tude.of the streets, reanimated his courage ; he made a 
step towards his pursuer, who retreated as he advanced. 
*^ Citizen, thou followest me," be said. " Thy business V 

" Surely," answered the man, with a deprecating smile, 
** the streets are broad enough for both 1 Thou art not 
so bad a republican as to arrogate all Paris to thyself!" 

" Go on first, then. I make way for thee." 

The man bowed, doffed his hat politely, and passed 
forward. The next moment Glyndon plunged into a 
winding lane, and fled fast through a labyrinth of streets, 
passages, and alleys. By degrees he composed himself, 
and, looking behind, imagined that he had baffled the pur- 
suer ; he then, by a circuitous route, bent his way once 
more to his home. As he emerged into one of the broad- 
er streets, a passenger, wrapped in a mantle, brushing so 
quickly by him that he did not observe his countenance, 
whispered^ *' Clarence Glyndon, you are dogged ; follow 
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me !^ and the stranger walked quickly before him. Clar- 
ence turned, and sickened once more to see at his heels, 
with the same servile smile on his face, the pursuer he 
fancied he had escaped. He forgot the injunction of the 
stranger to follow him, and perceiving a crowd gathered 
close at hand, round a caricature shop, dived amid them, 
and, gaining another street, altered the direction he had 
before taken, and, after a long and breathless eourse, 
gained, without once more seeing the spy, a distant guar" 
tier of the city. Here, indeed, all seemed so serene and 
fair, that his artist^eye, even in that imminent hour, rested 
with pleasure on the scene. It was a comparatively 
broad space, formed by one of the noble quais. The 
Seine flowed majestically along with boats and craft rest- 
ing on its surface. The sun gilt a thousand spires and 
domes, and gleamed on the white palaces of a fallen chiv- 
alry. Here, fatigued and panting, he pansed an instant, 
ana a cooler air from the river fanned his brow. ** A'while, 
at least, I am safe here,*^ he murmured ; and as he spoke, 
some thirty paces behind him he beheld the spy. He 
stood rooted to the spot ; wearied and spent as he was, 
escape seemed no longer possible — the river on one 
side (no bridge at hand), and the long row of mansions 
closing up the other. As he halted he heard langhter 
and obscene songs from a house a little in his rear,' be- 
tween himself and the spy. It was a eafi fearfully known 
in that quarter. Hither often resorted the black troop 
of Henriot — ^the minions and huissiers of Robespierre. 
The spy, then, had hunted the victim within the jaws 
of the hounds. The man slowly advanced, and pausing 
before the opened window of the cafe^pat his head through 
the aperture, as to address and sum'mon forth its armed 
inmates. 

At that very instant, and while the spy's head was thus 
turned from him, standing in the half-open gateway of 
the house immediately before him, he perceived the 
stranger who had warned; the figure, scarcely distin- 
guishable through the mantle that wrapped it, motioned 
to him to enter. He sprang noiselessly through the 
friendly opening; the door closed; breathlessly he fol- 
lowed the stranger up a flight of broad stairs, and through 
a suit of empty rooms, until, having gained a small cabi- 
net, his conductor defied the large hat and the' long man- 
tle that had hitherto concealed his shape and features, 
and Glyndon beheld Zanoni. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Think not my magic wonders wrought by aid 
Of Stjffian angels summoned up from hell ; 
8coro*a and accursed be those who have essay'd 
Her gloomy Dives and Afrites to compel 
But by perception of the secret powers 
Of mmeral spring, in Nature's mmost cell. 
Of beriM in curtain of her greenest bowers, 
And of the moving stars o'er mountain-tops and towers.** 

WiPMM's TrmuiaUoti of Tano, cant xiv., zliiL 

" You are safe here, young Englishman !'* said Zanoni, 
motioning Glyndoir to a seat. *' Fortunate for you that 
I come on your track at last !" 

" Far happier had it been if we had never met ! Yet, 
even i!n these last hours of my fate, I rejoice to look 
onoe more oa the face of that ominous and mysterious 
being to whom I can ascribe all the sufferings 1 have 
'known. Here, then, thou shalt not palter with or elude 
me ! Here, before we part, thou shalt unravel to me the 
dark enigma, if not of thy life, of my own !*' 

'* Hast thou suffered 1 Poor Neophyte !'* said Zanoni, 
pityingly. ^' Yes; I see it on thy brow. But where- 
fore wouldst thou blame met Did I not warn thee 
against the whispers of thy spirit 1 did I not warn thee 
to forbear t Did I not tell that the ordeal was one of 
awful hazard and tremendous fears t nay, did I not offer 
to resign to thee the heart that was mighty enough, 
while mine, Glyndon, to content me t Was it not thine 
> own daring and resolute choice to brave the initiation % 
Of thine own free will didst thou make Mejnour thy 
master, and his lore thy study !*' 

** But whence came the irresistible desires of that wild 
and unholy knowledge 1 I knew them not till thine evil 
eye fell upon me, and I was drawn into the magic at- 
mosphere of thy being !" 

'* Thou errest ! the desires were in thee ; and wheth- 
er in one direction or the other, would have forced their 
way ! Man ! thou askest me the enigma of thy fate and 
my own! Look round all being: is there not mystery 
everywhere? Can thine eye trace the ripening of the 
grain beneath the earth 1 In the moral and the physi 
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cal world alike, lie dark portents, far more wondroav 
than the powers thou wouldst ascribe to me !*' 

** Dost thou disown those powers ? dost thou confess 
thyself an impostor! or wilt thou dare to tell me that 
thou art indeed sold to the Evil One ? a magician, whose 
familiar has haunted me night and day!" 

"It matters not what I am," returned Zanoni; '*it 
matters only whether I can aid thee to exorcise thy dis- 
mal phantom, and return once more to the wholesome 
air of this common life. Something, however, will I 
tell thee, not to vindicate myself, but the Heaven and 
the Nature that thy doubts malign." 

ZanoQi paused a moment, and resumed, with a slight 
smile, 

'* In thy younger days thou hast doubtless read with 
delight the great Christian poet, whose Muse, like the 
morning it celebrated, came to earth * crowned with 
flowers culled in Paradise.'** No spirit was more im- 
bued with the knightly superstitions of the time; and 
surely the Poet of Jerusalem hath sufficieBily, to satisfy 
even the Inquisitor he consulted, execrated all th^ prac« 
titioners of the unlawful spells invoked, 

< Per Isforzar Cocito o Flegetonte.* 

But in his sorrows and his wrongs, in the prison of his 
madhouse, know you not that Tasso himself found his 
solace, his escape, in the recognition of a holy and spir* 
itual Theurgia, of a magic that could summon the Angel 
or the Good Genius, not the Fiend? And do you not 
remember how he, deeply versed as he was, for his age, 
in the mysteries of the nobler Platonism, which hints at 
die secrets of all the starry brotherhoods, from the Chal- 
dsean to the later Rosicrucian, discriminates, in his love- 
ly verse, between the black art of Ismeno and the glori- 
ous lore of the Enchanter who counsels and guides upon 
their errand the Champions of the Holy Land! His, 
not the charms wrought by the aid of the Stygian Reb- 
els,! but the perception of the secret powers of the fount- 

« <*L'atii«» testa 

Di rose colte in Paradiso infiora." 

Tisso, Ger. Lib., Iy., L 
t See this remarkable passage, which does, iodiied, not un&ith- 
fnlly represent the doctrine of the Pythagorean and the Platonist, in 
Tasso, cant, xiv., stanzas zli. to xlviu (Oer. Lib.) They ave beao- 
tifoliy tiaii#Utad by Wifieo. 

^^ N9 
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aiii and tlie beib, the Aicanaof the anknowii nature, and 
the ▼arioua motions of the stan. His, the holy haonts 
of Lebanon and Cannel: beneath his feet he saw the 
doods, the snows, the hnes of Iris, the generations of 
the rains and dews. Did the Christian Hermit who con- 
verted that Enchanter (no fabokms being, bat the type 
of all spirit that would aspire through Nature up to Ciod) 
command him to lay aside these sublime studies, ^ Le 
aolite arte e Fuso mio V No ! but to cherish and direct 
them to worthy ends. And in this grand conception of 
the poet lies the secret of the true Theurgia, which 
^/^ startles your iterance in a more learned day with pue- 
rile apprehensions, and the nightmares of a siqk man^s 
dreams." 

Again Zanoni paused, and again resumed : ** In a^ es 
Ux remote, of a civilization far different firom that which 
now merges the individual in the state, there existed 
BMn of ardent m^inds, and an intense desire of knowl- 
edge* In the mighty and solemn kingdoms in which 
they dwelt, there were no turbulent and earthly chan- 
Bris to worit off the fever of their minds Set in the an- 
tique mould of castes through which no intellect could 
pieree, no valour could force its way, the thirst for wis- 
dom i^ne reigned in the hearts of those who received 
its study as a heritage from sire to son. Hence, even 
in yonr imperfect records of the progress of human 
knowledge, you find that, in the earliest ages, Philoso- 

{ifay descended not to the business and homes of men. 
t dwelt amid the wonders of the loftier creation ; it 
sought to analyse the formation of matter, the essen- 
tials of the prevailing soul ; to read the mysteries of the 
starry 5rbs ; to dive into those depths of Nature in which 
Zoroaster is said, by the schoolmen, first to have discov- 
ered the arts which your ignorance classes nnder the 
name of magic. In such an age, then, arose some men, 
who, amid the vanities and delusions of their class, ima- 
ffined that they detected gleams of a brighter and stead- 
ier lore. They fancied an affinity existing among all 
the works of Nature, and that in the lowliest lay the 
secret attraction that might conduct them upward to the 
loftiest.* Centuries passed, and lives were wasted in 

* Agreeably, it would eeem, to the notion of lamblichas and Plo- 
tiniw, that the univerae ia aa an animal ; so that there ia aympathV 
and coimnqnicatioa between one part and the other; in the amalU 
•at part wmj be the aubUeat nenre. And hence the nnivenal maf- 
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Hiese discoTeries ; bat itep after step was ctamnieled 
and marked, and became the guide to the few who alone 
had the hereditary privilege to track their path. At last 
from tiiis dimness upon some eyes the light broke ; but 
think not, young visionary, that to those who nursed 
unholy thoughts, over whom the Origin of Evil held a 
sway, that dawning was vouchsafed. It could be given 
then, as now, only to the purest ecstacies of imagination 
and intellect, undistracted by the cares of a vulgar life or 
the appetites of the common clay. Far from descending 
to the assistance of a fiend, theirs was but the august 
ambition to approach nearer to the Fount of Good; the 
more they emancipated themselves from this limbo of the 
planets, the more they were penetrated by the splendour 
and beneficence of God. And if they sought, and at last 
discovered, how to the eye of the Spirit all the subtler 
modifications of being and of matter might be made ap» 
parent; if they discovered how, for the wings of the Spir^ 
It, all space might be annihilated ; and while the body , 
stood heavy and solid here, as a deserted tomb, the freed 
Id^a might wander from star to star : if such dificoftu 
ies-'became in truth their own, the sublimest luxury of 
their knowledge was but this — ^to wonder, to venerate, ^ 
and adore ! For, as one not unlearned in these high ^ 
matters has expressed it, * There is a principle of the 
soul superior to all external nature; and through this 
principle we are capable of surpassing the order and 
systems of the world, and participating the immoital life 
and the energy of the Suolirne Celestials. When the 
soul is elevated to natures above itself, it deserts the 
order to which it is a while compelled, and by a religious 
magnetism is attracted to another and a loftier, with 
which it blends and mingles.'* Grant, then, that such 
beings found at last the secret to arrest death ; to fasci-* 
Bate danger and the foe ; to walk the revolutions of the i^.^ 
earth unharmed; think you that this life could teach 
them other desire than to yearn the more for the Im- 
mortal, and to fit their intellect the better for the higher 
being to which they might, when Time and Death exist 

netism of Natnre. But man contemplatea the nnirene a« an ani- 
malcale would an alephant. The animalcule, seeing scarcely the 
tip of the hoof, would oe incapable of comprehending thai the trunk 
belonged to the same creature, that the effect produced upon one ex- 
tremity would be felt in an instant by the other. 
* FinoBi teaUiehuf w Uh Iff etenee, e. m< aeet 7i 
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no lohg]er, be transferred t Away with your gloomy 
phantasies of sorcerer aad dasmon! the soul can aspire 
only to the light ; and even the error of our lofty knowl- 
edge was but the forgetful ness of the weakness, the pas- 
sions, and the bonds, which the death we so vainly con- 
quered only can purge away !" 

This address was so different from what Glyndon had 
anticipated, that he remained for some moments speech- 
less, and at length faltered out, 

" But why, then, to me — " 

" Why," added Zanoni, " why to thee have been only 
the penance and the terror, the Threshold and the Phan- 
tom % Vain man ! look to the commonest elements of 
the common learning. Can every tyro at his mere wish 
and will become the master ? can the student, when he 
has bought his £uclid, become a Newton ? can the youth 
whom the Muses haunt, say, ' I will equal Homer?' yea, 
can yon pale tyrant, with all the parchment-laws of a 
hundred system-shapers, and the pikes of his dauntless 
'multitude, carve at bis will a constitution not more vi- 
cious than the one which the madness of a mob could 
overthrow ? When, in that far time to which I have re- 
ferred, the student aspired to the heights to which thou 
wouldst have sprung at a single bound, he was trained 
from his very cradle to the career he was to run. The 
internal and the outward nature were made clear to his 
eyes, year after vear, as they opened on the day. He 
was not admitted to the practical initiation till not one 
earthly wish chained that'sublimest faculty which you 
call the Imaoikatioit, one carnal desire clouded the pen* 
etrative essence that you call the Intellect. And even 
then, and at the best, how few attained to the last mys- 
tery ! Happier inasmuch as they attained the earlier to 
the holy |[lones for which Death is the heavenliest gate.** 

Zanoni paused, and a shade of thought and sorrow 
darkened his celestial beauty. 

" And are there, indeed, others besides thee and Mei- 
nour, who lay claim to thine attributes, and have attained 
to thy secrets 1" 

** Others there have been before us, but we two now 
are alone on earth." 

'* Impostor ! thou betravest thyself ! If they could 
conquer Death, why live they not yet !"• 

* Gljrntlon appears to forget that Mejnour had before answered 
IKw very qiMstion which his ooubts hers « second time Mggest^ 
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** Child of a dayP answered Zanoni, motnmAiUy; 
*' have I not told thee the error of our knowledge was 
the forgetfulness of the desires and passions which the 
spirit never can wholly and permanently conquer while 
this matter cloaks it 1 Canst thou think that it is no 
sorrow, either to reject all human ties» all friendship, 
and all love, or to see, day after day, friendship and love 
wither from our life, as blossoms flfom the stem 1 Canst 
thou wonder how, with the power to live while the 
world shall last, ere even our ordinary date be finished 
we yet may prefer to di^ ? Wondei^ rather that there 
are two who have clung so faithfully to .earth ! Me, I 
confess, that earth can enamour yet. Attaining to the 
last secret while youth was in its bloom, youth still 
colours all around me with its own luxuriant beauty ; 
to me, yet, to breathe is to enjoy. The freshness has 
not faded from the face of Nature, and not an herb 
in which I cannot discover a new charm, an undetected 
wonder. As with my youth, so with Mejnour's age; he 
will tell you, that life to him is but a power to examine ; 
and not till he has exhausted all the*marvels which the^ 
Creator has sown on earth, would he desire new habita^ 
tions for the renewed Spirit to explore. We are the 
types of the two essences of what is imperishable : * Abt, 
that enjoys, and Scibnos, that contemplates !' And now, 
that thou mayst be contented that the secrets are not 
vouchsafed to thee, learn that so utterly must the idea 
detach itself from what makes up the occupation and 
excitement of men, so must it be void of whatever 
would covet, or love, or hate; that for the ambitious 
inan, for the lover, the hater, the power avails not. And 
I, at last, bound and blinded by the most common of 
household ties — I, darkened and helpless, adjure thee, 
the baffled and discontented — I adjure thee to direct, to 
guide me ; where are they— oh, tell me — speak ! My 
wife, my child 1 Silent ! oh, thou knowest now that I 
am no sorcerer, no enemy. I cannot give thee what 
thy faculties deny— -I cannot achieve what the passion- 
less Mejnour failed to accomplish ; but I can give thee 
the next best boon, perhaps the fairest — I can reconcile 
thee to the daily world, and place peace between thy 
conscience and thyself." 

" Wilt thou promise 1" 

*' By their sweet lives, I promise !'* 

Glyndon looked and believed. He whispered the ad- 
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dress to the house whither his fatal step already had 
brought wo and doom. 

^* Bless thee for this !" exclaimed Zanoni, passionate- 
ly, ^*and thou shalt be blessed! What! couldst thoa 
not perceive that at the entrance to all the grander 
worlas dwell the race that intimidate and awe ! Who in 
thy daily world ever left the old regions of Custom and 
Prescription, and felt not the first seizure of the shape- 
less and nameless Fear? Everywhere around thee, 
where men aspire and lat|Our, though they see it not — 
in the closet of the sage, in the council of the deAiagogue, 
in the camp of. the warrior^^ very where cowers and 
darkens the Unutterable Horror. But there, where thou 
hast ventured, alone is the phantom visible ; and never 
will it cease to haunt, till thou canst pass to the Infinite, 
as the seraph, or return to the Familiar, as a child ! But, 
answer me this : When, seeking to -adhere to some cairn 
resolve of virtue, the Phantom hath stalked suddenly to 
thy side ; when its voice hath whispered thee despair ; 
when its ghastly eyes would scare thee back to those 
scepes of earthly craft or riotous excitement, from 
which, as it leaves thee to worse foes to the soiil, its 
presence is ever absent, hast thou never bravely resisted 
the spectre and thine own horror 1 hast thou never said, 
* Come what may, to Virtue I wiU chngV" 

** Alas !" answered Glyndon, *' only of late have I 
dared to do so." 

" And thou hast felt then that the Phantom grew more 
dim and its. power more faint." 

"It is true." 

'* Rejoice, then ! thou hast overcome the true terror 
and mystery of the ordeal. Resolve is the first success. 
Rejoice, for the exorcism is sure ! Thou art not of those 
who, denying a life to come, are the victims of the In- 
exorable Horror. Oh, when shall men learn, at last, 
that if the Great Religion inculcates so rigidly the ne- 
cessity of FAITH, it is not alone that faith leads to the 
world to be ; but without faith there is no excellence in 
this ; faith in something wiser, happier, diviner, than we 
see on earth! the Artist calls it the Ideal, the Priest 
Faith. The Ideal and Faith are one and the same. Re- 
turn, O wanderer ! return. Feel what beauty and holi- 
ness dwell in the Customary and the Old. Back to thy 
gateway glide, thou Horror ! and calm, on the childlike 
earti smile again, azure heaven, with thy night and 
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thy morning star but as one, though under its douUe 
name of Memory and Hope !" 

As he thus spoke, Zanoni laid his hand gently on the 
burning temples of his excited and wondering listener ; 
and presently a sort of trance came over him : he im« 
agined that he was returned to the home of his infancy ; 
that he was in the small chamber where, over his early 
slumbers, his mother had watched and prayed. There 
it was — ^visible, palpable, solitary, unaltered. In the re- 
cess, the homely bed ; on the walls, the shelves filled 
with holy books ; the very easel on which he had first 
sought to call the ideal to the canvass, dust-covered, 
broken, in the comer. Below the window lay the old 
churchyard ; he saw it green in the distance, the sun 
glancing through the yew-trees ; he saw the tomb where 
father and mother lay united, and the spire pointing up 
to heaven, the symbol of the hopes of those who con- 
signed the ashes to the dust ; in his ear rang the bells, 
pealing, as on a Sabbath day ; far fled all the visions of 
anxiety and awe that had haunted and convulsed; 
youth, boyhood, childhood, came back to him with inno- 
cent desires and hopes; he thought he fell upon his 
knees to pray. He woke — he woke in delicious tears ; 
he felt that the Phantom was *fled forever. He looked 
round — Zanoni was gone. On the table lay these lines, 
the ink yet wet : 

" I will find ways and means for thy escape. At 
nightfall, as the clock strikes nine, a boat shall wait thee 
on the river before this house ; the boatman will guide 
thee to a retreat where thou mayst rest in safety, till 
the Reign of Terror, which nears its close, be past. 
Think ho more of the sensual love that lured, and well- 
nigh lost, thee. It betrayed, and would have destroyed. 
Thou wilt regain thy land in saiCBty — long years yet 
spared to thee to muse over the past, and to redeem iu 
For thy future, be thy dream thy guide, and thy 'tears 
thy baptism.'^ !>"• 

The Englishman obeyed the injunctions' of the letter, 
and found their truth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'* Quidmirara moM tot in uno corpora formal T**^ 

Pxopixm 

ZANONI TO HBJNOUft. 



** She 18 in one of their prisons — their inexorable pris* 
ons. It is Robespierre's order — I have tracked th9 
ca\ise to Glyndoo. This, then, made that terrible con- 
nexion between their fates which I could not unravel, 
but which (till severed as it now is) wrapped Glyndoo 
himself in the same cloud that concealed tier. In pris- 
on — in prison ! it is the gate of the grave ! Her trial, 
and the inevitable execution that follows such trial, is 
the third day from this. The tyrant has fixed all his 
schemes of slaughter for the lOth of Thermidor. While 
the deaths of the unoffending strike awe to the city, his 
satellites are to massacre his foes. There is but one 
hope led — that the Power which now doom^the doom* 
er, may render me an instrument to expedite his fall. 
But two days left— two days ! In all ray wealth of time 
I see but two days ; all beyond — darkness — solitude. I 
may save her yet. The tyrant shall fall the day before 
that which he has set apart for slaughter ! For the first 
time I mix among the broils and stratagems of men, and 
my mind leaps up from my despair, armed and eager for 
the contest.'' 



Arci^wd had gathered round the Rue St. Honori^-s 
young man was just arrested by the order of Robes- 
pierre. He was known to be in the service of Tallien, 
that hostile leader in the Convention whom the tyrant 
had hitherto trembled to attack. This incident had 
therefore produced a greater excitement than a circum- 
stance so customary as an arrest in the Reign of Terror 
might be supposed to create. Among the crowd were 
many friends of Tallien, many foes to the tyrant, many 
weary of beholding the tiger dragging victim after vie- 
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ttm to its den. Hoarse, foreboding murmurs were 
heard ; fierce eyes glared upon the officers as they seis- 
ed their prisoner; and though they did not yet dare 
openly to resist, thoee in the rear pressed on those be- 
fore, and encumbered the path of the captire and his 
captors. The young man struggled hard for escape^ 
and, by a violent effort, at last wrenched himself from 
the grasp. The crowd made way, and closed round to 

grotect him, as he dived and dart^ through their ranks ; 
ut suddenly the trampting of horses was heard at hand ; 
the savage Henriot and his troop were bearing down 
up|on the mob. The crowd gave way in alarm, and the 
prisoner was asain seized by one of the partisans of tte 
Dictator. At that moment a voice whispered the pns« 
oner : " Thou hast a letter, which, if found on tbeci 
ruins thy last hope. Give it me ! I will bear it to Tal- 
lien.'^ The prisoner, turning in amaze, read something 
that encouraged him in the eyes, of the. stranger who 
thus accosted him. .The troop were now on the spot ; 
the Jacobin who had seized the prisoner released hold 
Of him for a moment, to escape the hoofs of the horses ; 
in that moment the opportunity was found, the strangev 
had disappeared. 

% 

At the hoi}se of Tallien the principal foes of the ty- 
rant were assembled. Common danger made common 
fellowship. All factions laid aside their feuds for the 
hour, to unite against the formidable man who was 
marching over all factions to his gory throne. There 
was bold Lecointre, the declared enemy ; there, creep- 
ing Barrdre, who would reconcile all extremes, the hero 
of the cowards; Barras, calm and collected; CoUot 
d'Herbois, breathing wrath and vengeance, and seeing 
not that the crimes of Robespierre alone sheltered his 
own. 

The council was agitated and irresolutCi The awe 
which the uniform success, and the prodigious energy 
of Robespierre excited, still held the greater part under 
its control. Tallien, whom the tyrant most feared, and 
who alone could give head, and substance, and dfrection 
to so many contradictory passions, was too sullied by 
the memory of his own cruelties, not to feel embarrass- 
ed bv his position as the champion of mercy. '* It is 
true,'' he said, after an animating harangue from Le- 

VoL. II.— O 
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cointre, ** that the Usurper menaces us all. Bat he is stiM 
so beloved by his mobs, still so supported by his Jaco« 
bins; better delay open hostilities till the hour is more 
ripe. To attempt and not succeed, is to (pve us, hand 
and foot, to the guillotine. Every day his power must 
decline. Procrastination is our best ally — " While yet 
speaking, and while yet producing the effect of water on 
the fire, it was announced that a stranger demanded to 
see him instantly on business that brooked no delay. 

*' I am not at leisure,** said the orator, impatiently. 
The servant placed a note on the table. Tallien opened 
it, and found these words in pencil : " From the prison 
«^ Teresa de Fontenai.*' He turned pale, started tip, 
and hastened to the ante-room, where he beheld a face 
entirely strange to him. 

" Hope of France !" said the visiter to htm, and the 
▼ei^ sound of his voice went straigltt to the heart, '* your 
servant is arrested in the streets. I have saved your 
life, and that of your wife who will be. If bring to you 
this letter from Teresa de Fontenai.*' 

Tallien, with a trembling hand, opened the letter, and 
read, " Am I ever to implore you in vain ? Again and 
again I say. Lose not an hour, if you value my life and 
your own. My trial and death are fixed the third day 
from this, the 10th Thermidor. Strike y^fjjie it is yet 
time — strike the monster ! you have two^y; yet. If 
you fail, if you procrastinate, see me for the last time 
as I pass your windows to the guillotine !'' 

"Her trial will give proof against you,** said the 
stranger. '* Her death is the herald of your own. Fear 
not the populace ; the populace would have rescued vour 
servant. Fear not Robespierre ; he gives himself to 
your hands. To-morrow he comes to the Convention ; 
to-morrow you must cast the last throw for his head or 
your own.** 

" To-morrow he comes to the Convention ! And who 
are you that knows so well what is concealed from 
me r* 

**A man like you, who would save the woman he 
loves." 

Before Tallien could recover his surprise the visiter 
was gone. • 

Back went the Avenger to his conclave, an altered 
man. '* I have heard tidings, no matter what,** he cried, 
** that have changed my purpose. On the IQih, we are 
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destined for the guillotine. I revoke my counsel for de- 
lay. Robespierre comes to the Convention to-morrow; 
there we must confront and crush him. From the Mount- 
ain shall frown against him the grim shade of Danton ; 
from the Plain shall rise, in their bloody cerements, the 
spectres of Yergniaud and Condorcet. Frappons /" 

^^ Frappomf !^^ cried even Barrdre, startled into new en- 
ergy by the new daring of his colleague. " Frappons ! U 
fCy a que let marts out ne revient pas^ 

Ik was observable (and the fact may be found In one 
o( the memoiM of the time) that, during that day and 
night (the 7th Thermidor), a stranger to all the previous 
events of that stormy time was seen in various parts «£ 
the city, in the cafi6s, the clubs, the haunts of the various 
factions ; that, to the astonishment and dismay of his 
hearers, he talked aloud of the crimes of Robespierre, 
and predicted his coming fall ; and as he spoke he stirred 
up the hearts of men, he loosed the bonds of their fear, 
he inflamed them with unwonted rage and daring. But 
swhat surprised them most was, that no voice replied, no 
hand was lifted against him, no minion, even of the ty- 
rant, crie4 '^Arrest the traitor.'* In that impunity men 
read, as ra a book, that the populace had deserted the 
man of bloodf. 

Once Qn^ a fierce, brawny Jacobin sprung up from 
the table a| which he sat, drinking deep, and, approach- 
ing the sthbger, said^ ** I seize thee in the name of the 
Republic.** 

** Citizen Aristides,** answered the stranger, in a whis- 

Eer, **go to the lodgings of Robespierre; he is from 
ome, and in the left pocket of the vest, which he cast 
off not an hour since, thou wilt find a paper ; when thou 
hast read that return. I will await thee : and, if thou 
wouldst then seize me, I will go without a struggle. 
Look round on those lowering brows! touch m^ now^ 
Und thou wilt be torn to pieces.** 

The Jacobin felt as if compelled to obey against his 
will. He went forth, muttering : he retumea ; the stran- 
ger was stiU there; ^^MUie tonnerres,'*^ he said to him, 
*' I thapk thee ; the poltroon had my name in his list for 
the guillotine.'* - 

With that the Jacobin Aristides sprung upon the table, 
and shouted, " De \th to the Tyrant !** 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'* Lt lend«inmlm 8 Ttiemiidar, Rohetpierro te d^d*^ prononeer 
49n faiMttX diaooura."— Tbikrs, !&<. d» U Reookitioiu 

The morning tom— the 8th of Thermidor ( Jaly 96th). 
Robespierre has gone to the ConventionM He has gonai 
with his laboured speech; he has gone with his phrases 
q^ philanthropy and virtue ; he has gone to single out 
bis prey. All his agents are prepared for his reception ; 
the fierce St. Just has arrived from the armies, to second 
his courage and inflame his wrath. His ominous appa- 
i:ition prepares the audience for the crisis. ** Citizens !*' 
screeched the shrill voice of Robespierre, " others have 
placed before you flattering pictures ; I come to announea 
to you useful truths. 

And they atlribate to me, to me alone ! v^hatever of 
harsh or evil is committed : it is Robespierre who wish- 
es it, it is Robespierre who ordains it. Is there a new 
tax ! it is Robespierre who ruins you. Th^ call me 
tyrant ! and why ! Because I have acquired some influ* 
enee; but how? in speaking truth; and who pretends 
that truth is to be without force in the mouths of the 
Representatives of the French people 1 Doubtless, Truth 
has its power, its rage, its despotism, its accents, touch* 
ing, terrible — which resound in the pure heart as in the 
guilty conscience; and which Falsehood can no more 
imitate than Salmoneus could forge the thunderbolts of 
Heaven. What am I whom they accuse ? A slave of 
liberty ; a living martyr of the Republic ; the victim, as 
the enemy, of crime ! All ruffianism affronts me ; and 
actions, legitimate in others, are crimes in me. It is 
enough to know me to be calumniated. In my very 
zeal they arraign my guilt. Take from me my con* 
science, and I should be the most miserable of men !*' 

He paused, and Couthon wiped his eyes, and St. Just 
murmured applause as with stem looks he gazed on the 
rebellious Mountain, and there was a dead, mournful, 
and chilling silence through the ai^ience. The touch- 
ing sentiment woke no echo. 
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The orator cast his eyes around. Ho ! he will soon 
aroose that apathy. He proceeds : he praises, he pities 
himself no more. He denounces — he accuses. Over- 
flooded with his venom, he vomits it forth on all. At 
home, abroad, finances, war — on all ! Shriller and sharp- 
er rose his voice : 

** A conspiracy exists against the Public Liberty. It 
owes its strength to a criminal coalition in the very bo- 
som of the Convention ; it has accomplices in the bosom 
of the Committee of Public Safety. . . . What is 
the romedy to this evil ? To punish the traitors ; to pu- 
rify this Committee ; to crush all factions by the weight 
of the National Authority ; to raise upon their ruins the 
power of Liberty and Justice. Such are the principles 
of that Reform. Must I be ambitious, to profess them I 
then the principles are proscribed, and Tyranny reigns 
among us ! For what can you object to a man who is 
in the right, and has at least this knowledge : he knows 
how to die for his native land ! I am made to combat 
crime, and not to govern it. The time, alas ! is not yet 
arrived when men of worth can serve with imponitv. 
their country. So long as the knaves nde, Uie defend- 
era of liberty will be only the proscribed.'* 

For two hours, through that cold and gloomy audi- 
ence, shrilled the death-speech. In silence it began, in 
silence closed. The enemies of the orator were afraid 
to express resentment; they knew not yet the exact 
balance of power. His partisans were afraid to approve ; 
they knew not whom of their own friends and relations 
the accusations were designed to single forth. ** Take 
care !** whispered *ieach to each, " it is thou whom he 
threatens.'* But silent though the audience, it was, at 
the first, wellnigh subdued. There was still about this 
terrible man the spell of an over- mastering will. Al- 
ways — though not what is called a great orator — ^reso- 
lute, and sovereign in the use of words, words seemed 
as things when ottered by one who with a nod moved the 
troops of Henriotf and influenced the judgment of R6n6. 
Dumas, grim President of the Tribunal. Lecointrd of 
Versailles rose, and there was an anxious movement of 
attention ; for Lecointre was one of the fiercest foes of 
the tyrant. What was the dismay of the Tallien faction 
•^what the complacent smile of Couthon, when Lecoin- 

C demanded only that the oration should be printed 1 All 
mad pandyzedi At length. Bourdon do rOise, whoM 
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name was doubly marked in the black list of the Dicta- 
tor, stalked to the tribune, and moved the bold counter- 
resolution, that the speech should be referred to the two 
committees whom that very speech accused. Still no 
applause from the conspirators : they sat still as frozen 
men. The shrinking Barrere, ever on the prudent side, 
looked round before he rose. He rises, and sides with 
Lecointre I Then Couthon seized the occasion, and from 
his seat (a privilege permitted alone to the paralytic 
philanthropist),* and with his melodious yoice, sought to 
eonv^rt the crisis into a triumph. He demanded, not 
only that the harangue should be printed, but sent to all 
Ihe communes and all the armies. *' It was necessary 
to sooth a wronged and ulcerated heart. Deputies the 
most faithful had been accused of shedding blood. Ah ! 
if ke had contributed to the death of one innocent man, 
he should immolate himself with grief." Beautiful ten- 
derness ! and while he spoke he fondled the spaniel in 
his bosom. Bravo, Couthon! Robespierre triumphs! 
The Reign of Terror shall endure ! the old submission 
settles dove-like back in the assembly ! They vote the 
printing of the death-speech, and its transmission to all 
the municipalities. From the benches of the Mountain; 
Tallien, alarmed, dismayed, impatient, and indignant, cast 
his gaze where sat the strangers admitted to bear the de- 
bates ; and suddenly he met the eyes of the Unknown 
who had brought to him the letter from Teresa de Fon«- 
tenai the preceding day. The eyes fascinated him as 
he gazed. In after times, he often said, that their re- 
gard, fixed, earnest, half reproachAil, and yet cheering 
and triumphant, filled him with new life and courage: 
They spoke to his heart as the trumpet speaks tQ the 
war-horse. He moved from his seat; he whispered 
with his allies ; the spirit he had drawn in was conta- 
gious; the men whom Robespierre especially had de^ 
nounced, and who saw the sword over their heads, woke 
from their torpid trance. Vadier, Cambon, Billaud-Va- 
rennes, Panis, Amar, rose at once-^all at once demand^ 
ed speech. Vadier is first heard, the rest succeed. It 
burst forth, the Mountain, with its fires and consuming 
lava ! flood upon flood they rush, a legion of Ciceros 

* M. Thiers in bis History, vol. iv., p. 79, makes m eurious blua* 
der : he says, ** Coatbon s'eUnct o la tribune.'* Poor Couthon i 
whose half body was dead, and who was always wheeled in hU 
ckair intQths Ooavaaiion, sad spoke stttiiif. 



upon the startled Cataline. Robespierre fklters-^hesi- 
tates — would qualify, retract. They gather new courage 
from his new fears; they interrupt him ; they drown 
his voice; they demand the reversal of the motion. 
Amar moves again that the speech be referred to the 
committees— to the committees — to his enemies ! Con- 
fusion, and noise, and clamour! Robespierre wraps 
himself in silent and superb disdain. Pale, defeated, 
•but not yet destroyed, he stands, a storm in the midst 
o£ a. storm ! 

Tlie motion is carried. All men foresee in that defeat 
the Dictator's downfall. A solitary cry rose from the 
galleries ; it was caught up ; it circled through the hall 
.--the audience. **Aiasle tyran ! Vive la RkpuhUque /** 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** Aupr&s d*aii coros autsi avilt que la Convention il reatait dea 
diancea pour oue RoWpierre aoitit vaioqueur de cette lutte.**— La- 

CBBTBLLB, VoL zll. 

As Robespierre left the hall there was a dead and 
ominous silence in the crowd without. The herd in 
«verv country side with success, and the rats run from 
the ndling tower. But Robespierre, who wanted cour- 

X, never wanted pride, and the last often supplied the 
:e of the first : thoughtfully, and with an impenetra^ 
he brow, he passed through the throng, leaning on St. 
Just, Payan and his brother following him. 

As they got into the open space, Robespierre abruptly 
broke the silence. 

*^ How many heads were to fall upon the tenth V 

'' Eighty ,'* replied Payan. 

** Ah, we must not tarry so long ; a day may lose an 
«ropire ; terrorism must serve us yet !'' 

He was silent a few moments, and his eyes roved 
auspiciously through the street. 

" St. Just," he said, abruptly, '< they hkve not found 
this Englishman, whose revelations or whose trial would 
have crushed the Amars and the Talliens. No, no ! 
my Jacobins themselves are growing dull and blind. 
But they have seized a woman only a woman t" 
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**A woman^B hand stabbed Marat,^ said St. Jnit. 
Robespierre stopped short, and breathed hard. 

" St. Just," said he, ^* when this peril is passed, we 
will found the Reign of Peace. There shall be homes 
and gardens set apart for the old. David is already de« 
signing the porticos. Virtuous men shall be appomted 
to Instruct the young. All vice and disorder shall be, 
not exterminated ; no, no ! only banished ! We must 
not die yet. Posterity cannot judge us till our work is 
done, we have recalled L'Etre Supreme; we must 
now remodel this corrupted world. All shall be love 
and brotherhood ; and — ^ho ! Simon ! Simon ! — ^hold ! 
Your pencil, St. Just !" And Robespierre wrote hastily. 
'* This to Citizen President Dumas. Go with it quicic, 
Simon. These eighty heads must fall to^morrowr-^o^ 
marraWf Simon. Dumas will advance their trial a day. 
I wiU write to Fouquier Tkiville, the public accuser. 
"We meet at the Jacobins to-night, Simon : there we 
will denounce the Convention itself; there we will rally 
round us the last friends of liberty and France.'* 

A shPQt was heard in the distance behind — .*' Vive la 
Ripubiigu0 r 

The tyrant's eye shot a vindictive gleam. *^ The 
republic ! faugh ! We did not destroy the throne of a 
thousand years for that eamiUe r 

The trial, the execution of the victims is advanced a day ! 
By the aid of the mysterious intelligence that had ^ided 
and animated him hitherta, Zanoni learned that his arts 
had been in vain. He knew that Viola was safe if she 
coul4 hut survive an hour the life of the tyrant, He 
knew that Robespierre's hours were numbered ; that the 
tenth Thermidor, pn which he had originally designed 
^he execution of his last victims, would see himself at 
^he scaffold. Zanooi had toiled, had schemed for the 
fall of the Butcher and his reign. To what endl A 
single word from the tyrant had baffled the result of all. 
THe execution of Viola is advanced a day. Vain seer, 
who wouldst make thyself the instrument of the £ter« 
nal ; the very dangers that now beset the tyrant but ex- 
pedite the doom of his victims ! To-morrow, eighty 
heads, and hers whose pillow has been thy heart | TP- 
norrowi aii4 Maximilien is safe to-night f 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* Erde maf larack in Eide stauben 

Fiiegi der Geist doch au« dem monchen Haut ! 
Beine Aacbe mag der Sturm wind treiben 
Seioe I^eibe daoert awig aus !'* 

Elbgxb. 

To-morrow ! and it is already twilight. One after one 
the gentle stars come smiling through the heavens. The 
Seine, in its slow waters, yet trembles with the last kiss 
of the rosy day ; and still, in the blue sky, gleams the 
spire of Notre Dame ; and still, in the blue sky, looms 
the guillotine by the Barrth^ du Tr6ne, Turn to that 
time-worn building, once the Church and the Convent of 
the Frdres-pr^cheurs, known by the then holy name of 
Jacobins ; there the new Jacobins hold their club. There, 
in that oblong hall, once the library of the peaceful 
monks, assemble the idolators of Saint Robespierre. 
Two inimense tribunes, raised at either end, contain 
the lees and dress of the atrocious populace, the ma^ 
Jority of that audience consisting of the furies of the 
guillotine (Jkries de euiUotine), In the midst of the hadl 
are the bureau and chair of the president — the chair long 
preserved by the piety of the monks as the relic of St. 
Thomas Aquinas! Above this seat scowls the harsh 
bust of Brutus. An iron lamp, and two branches, scat* 
ter over the vast room a murky fuliginous rav, beneath 
the light of which the fierce faces of that Pandsemonium 
seem more grim and haggard. There, from the orator's 
tribune, shrieks the shrill wrath of Robespierre ! 

Meanwhile, all is chaos, disorder, half aaring and half 
cowardice, in the committee of his foes. Rumours fly 
from street to street, from haunt to haunt, from house 
to house. The swallows flit low, and the cattle group 
together before the storm. And above this roar of the 
lives and things of the little hour, alone in his chamber 
stood He on whose starry youth^symbol of the imper- 
ishable bloom of the calm Ideal amid the mouldering 
Actual-^the clouds of ages had rolled in vain. 

All those exertions which ordinary wit and courage 
could suggest had been tried in vain. All such exer- 
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tions were in vain, where, ia that saturnalia of death, a 
life was the object. Nothing bat the fall of Robespierre 
oould have saved his victims ; now, too late, that fall 
would only serve to avenge. 

Once more, in that last agony of excitement and de« 
spair, the Seer had plunged into solitude, to invoke again 
the aid or counsel of those mysterious intermediates 
between earth and heaven who had renounced the inter- 
course of the spirit when subjected to the common bond- 
age of the mortal. In the intense desire and anguish of 
his heart, perhaps, lay a power not yet called forth ; for 
who has not felt that the sharpness of extreme grief 
cuts and grides away many of those strongest bonds of 
infirmity and doubt which bind down the souls of men 
to the cabined darkness of the hour ; and that from the 
cloud and thunder-storm often 8wo0{>a the Oiympiaa 
^afi^e that can ravish us aloft. 

And the invocation was heard — ^the bondase of sensf 
was rent away from the visual mind. He looked and 
saw — ^no, not the being he had called, .with its limbs of 
li^t, and unutterably tranquil smile— not his familiar, 
Adon-Ai, the Son of Glory and the Star— but the Evil 
Omen, the dark Chimera, the implacable Fbe, with ex- 
ultation and malice burqing in its b^ll-lit eyes. The 
Spectre, no longer cowering and retreating into shadow, 
rose before himt gigantic and erect; the face, whose 
Yeil no mortal hand had ever raised, still concealed, but 
the form more distinct, corporeal, and casting from it, 
as an atmosphere, horror, and rage, and awe. As an 
iceberg, the breath of that presence froze the air ; as a 
cloud, It filled the chamber, and blackened the stars from 
heaven. 

" Lo !** said its voice, ** I am here onoe more. Thou 
hast robbed me of a meaner prey. Now exorcise tJ^self 
|h>m nay power ! Thy life has left thee, to live in the 
heart of a daughter of the oharnel and the worm. In 
that life I come to thee with my ines^orable tread. Thou 
art returned to the Threshold — thou whose steps have 
trod the verges of the Infinite ! And as the goblin of its 
phantasy seizes on a child in the dark, mighty one, who 
wouldst conquer Death, I seize on thee !*' 

^* Back to thy thraldom, slave ! if thou art come to 
the voice that called thee not, it is again v^q\ to cora- 
inand, but to obey I Thou, from whose whisper I gain- 
ed the boons of the lives lovelier and dearer than my 
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own-^thotr, I command tliee^ not by spell and charmy 
but by the force of a aoal mightier than the malice of 
thy being, thou serve me yet, and speak again the se- 
cret that can rescue the lives thou hast, by permission 
of the universal Master^ permitted me to retain a while 
in the temple of the clay !" 

Brighter and more devouringly burned the glare from~ 
those lurid eyes ; more visible and colossal yet rose the 
dilating shape ; a yet fiercer and more disdainful hate 
spoke in the voice that answered, " Didst thou think that 
my boon would be other than thy curse 1 Happy for 
thee hadst thou mourned over the deaths which come by 
the gentle hand of Nature i hadst thou never known how 
the name of Mother consecrates the face of Beauty, and 
never, bending over thy first-born, felt the imperishablo 
sweetness of a father's love ! They are saved, for what % 
the mother, for the death of violence, and shame, and 
blood — for the doomsman's hand to put aside that shining 
hair which has entangled thy bridegroom kisses; the 
child, first and last of thine offspring, in whom thou didst 
hope to found a race that should hear with thee the mu- 
sic of celestial harps, and float, by the side of thy famil- 
iar, Adon-Ai, through the azure rivers of joy-'-the child, 
to live on a few days, as a fungus in a burial vault, a 
thing of the loathsome dungeon, dying of cruelty, and 
neglect, and famine. Ha ! ha ! thou who wouldst baffle 
Death, learn how the deathless die if they ^are to love 
the mortal. Now, Chaldasan, behold my boons ! Now 
I seize and wrap thee with the pestilence of my pres- 
ence ; now, evermore, till thy long race is run, mine 
eyes shall glow into thy brain, and mine arms shall clasp 
thee, when thou wouldst take the wings of the Morning, 
and'flee from the embrace of Night !" 

" I tell thee no ! And again 1 compel thee^ speak and 
answer to the lord who can command his slave. I know, 
though my lore fails me, and the reeds 1 clasp pierce mv 
side, I know yet that it is written that the life of which 
I question can be saved from the headsman. Thou 
wrappest their future in the darkness of thy shadow^ 
but thou canst not shape it. Thou mayst foreshow the 
antidote ; thou canst not effect the bane. From thee I 
wring the secret, though it torture thee to name. I ap- 
proach thee ; 1 look dauntless into thine eyes. The soul 
that loves can dare all things. Shadow, I defy thee, and 
compel V* 



/ 
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The spectre waned and recoiled. Like a vapour that 
lessens as the sun pierces and pervades it, the form 
shrunk cowering and dwarfed into the dimmer distance, 
and through the casement again rushed the stars. 

*' Yes," said the voice, with a faint and hollow accent, 
" thou canst save her from the headsman ; for it is written 
that sacrifice can save. Ha! ha!" And the shape again 
suddenly dilated into the gloom of ite giant stature, and 
its ghastly laugh exulted, as if the foe, a moment baffled, 
had regained its might. " Ha ! ha ! thou canst save her 
life, if thou wilt sacrifice thine own ! Is it for this thou 
hast lived on through crumbling empires and countless 
generations of thy race t At last shall Death reclaim 
thee! Wouldst thou save herl die far her! Fall, O 
stately column, over which stars yet unformed may 
gleam — fall, that the herb at thy base may drink a few 
hours longer the sunlight and the dews ! Silent ! Art 
thou ready for the sacrifice 1 See, the moon moves up 
through heaven. Beautiful and wise one, wilt thou bid 
her smile to-morrow on thy headless clay V* 

** Back ! for my soul, in answering thee from depths 
-where- thou canst not hear it, has regained its glory ; and 
I hear the wings of Adon-Ai gliding musical through 
the air." 

He spoke ; and, with a low shriek of baffled rage and 
hate, the thing was gone, and through the room rushed, 
luminous and sudden, the Presence of silvery light. 

As the Heavenly Visiter stood in the atmosphere of 
his own lustre, and looked upon the face of the Theur- 
gist with an aspect of ineffable tenderness and love, all 
space seemed lighted from his smile. Along the blue 
air without, from that chamber in which his wings had 
halted, to ihe farthest star in the azure distance, it seemed 
as if the track of his flight were visible, by a lengthened 
splendour in the air, like the column of moonlight on the 
sea. Like the flower that diffuses perfume as the very 
breath of his life, so the emanation of that presence was 
joy. Over the world, as a million time's swifter than 
light, than electricity, the Son of Glory had sped his way 
to the side of Love, his wings had scattered. delight as 
the mominff scatters dews. For that brieif moment, 
Poverty had ceased to mourn. Disease fled from its 
prev, and Hope breathed a dream of Heaven into the 
darkness of Despair. 

" Thou art right," said the melodious Voice. " Thy 
courage has restored thy power. Once more, in the 
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haunts of earth, thy soul charms me to thy side. Wiser 
now, in the moment when thou comprehendest Death, 
than when thy unfettered spirit learnbd the solemn mys- 
tery of life; the human affections that thralled and 
humbled thee a while, bring to thee, in these last hours 
of thy mortality, the sublimest heritage of thy race — the 
eternity that commences from the grave/* 

" O Adon-Ai,'* said the Chaldaean, as, circumfused in 
the splendour of the visitant, a glory more radiant than 
human beauty settled round his form, and seemed al- 
ready to belong to the eternity of which the Bright One 
spoke, " as men, before they die, see and comprehend 
the enigmas hidden from them before,* so in this hour, 
when the sacrifice of self to another brin|rs the course 
of ages to its goal, I see the Uttleness of life, compared 
to the majesty of Death ; but oh, Divine Consoler, even 
here, even in thy presence, the affections that inspire 
me, sadden. To leave behind me in this bad world, un- 
protected, those for whom I die ! the wife ! the child ! 
oh, speak comfort to me in this !'* 

" And what," said the visiter, with a slight accent of 
reproof in the tone of celestial pity, ** what, with all thy 
wisdom, and thy starry secrets; with all thy empire 
of the past, and thy visions of the future — what art 
thou to the All-Directing and Omniscient ? Canst thou 
yet imagine that thy presence on earth can give to 
the hearts thou lovest the shelter which the humblest 
take from the wings of the Presence that lives in Heav- 
en ? Fear not thou for their future. Whether thou live 
or die, their future is the care of the Most High ! In the 
dungeon and on the scaffold looks everlastingly the Eye 
of Him, tenderer than thou to love, wiser than thou to ' 
guide, mightier than thou to save !" 

Zanoni bowed his head, and, when he looked up again, 
the last shadow had left his brow. The visiter was 
gone ; but still the glory of his presence seemed to shine 
upon the spot, still the solitaiT' air seemed to murmur 
with tremulous delight. And thus ever shall it be with 
those who have once, detaching themselves utterly from 
life, received the visit of the Angel Faith. Solitude and 
space retain the splendour, and it settles like a halo 
round their graves. 

* The greatett poet, and one of the noblest thinkers, of the last 
age, said, on his deathbed, ** Many things obscure to me before, now 
clear up, and become Tisible."— See the Life of Schiller. 

Vol. n.— P 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Dann zur Blumenflur der Steme 
Aufgeschauet liebewarm 
Fass* ihn freundlich arm in arm 
Trag* ihn in die biaue Feme/' 

Uhlamd, An dm TmI. 

Hb stood upon the lofty balcony that overlooked the 
quiet city. Though afar the fiercest passions of men 
were at work on the web of strife and doom, all that 
gave itself to his view was calm and still in the rays of 
the summer moon, for his soul was rapt from man and 
man's narrow sphere, and only the serener glories of 
creation were present to the vision of the seer. There 
he stood, alone and thoughtful, to take the last farewell 
of the wondrous life that he had known. 

Coursing through the fields of space, he beheld the 
gossamer shapes whose choral joys his spirit had sp 
often shared. There, group upon group, they circled in 
the starry silence, multiform in the unimaginable beauty 
of a being fed by ambrosial dews and serenest light. In 
his trance all the universe stretched visible beyond : in 
the green valleys afar he saw the dances of the fairies ; 
in the bowels of the mountains he beheld the race that 
breathe the lurid air of the volcanoes, and hide from the 
light of heaven ; on every leaf in the numberless for- 
ests, in every drop of the unmeasured seas, he surveyed 
its separate and swarming world ; far up in the farthest 
blue he saw orb upon orb ripening into shape, and plan- 
ets starting from the central fire to run their day of ten 
tiiousand years. For ever}'where in Creation is the 
breath of the Creator, and everywhere in which the 
breath breathes is life ! And alone in the distance the 
lonely man beheld his Magian brother. There, at work 
with his numbers and his cabala, amid the wrecks of 
Rome, passionless and calm, sat in his cell the mystic 
Mejnour ; living on, living ever while the world ULsts, 
indifferent whether his knowledge produces wdal or vo f 
a mechanical agent of a more tender and a wiser Will, 
that guides every spring to its inscrutable designs. 
Living on— living ever— as Science that cares alone for 
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knowledge, and halts not to consider how knowledge 
advances happiness ; how Human Improvement, rush- 
ing through civilization, crushes in its march all who 
cannot grapple to its wheels ;* ever, with its cabala and 
its numbers, lives on to change in its bloodless move- 
ments the face of the habitable world ! 

And, *' Oh, farewell to life !" murmured the glorious 
dreamer. ^ Sweet, O life, hast thou been to me. How 
fathomless thy joys; how rapturously has my soul 
bounded forth upon the upwanl paths! To him who 
forever renews his youth in the clear fount of nature^ 
how exquisite is the mere hapmness to he ! Farewell, 
ye lamps of heaven, and ye million tribes, the Populace 
of Air. Not a mote in the beam, not an herb on the 
mountain, not a pebble on the shore, not a seed far-blown 
into the wilderness, but contributed to the lore that 
sought in all the true principle of life, the Beautiful, the 
Joyous, the Immortal. To others, a land, a city, a 
hearth, has been a home ; my home, wherever the intel- 
lect could pierce, or the spirit ^could breathe the air." 

He paused, and through the immeasurable space, bis 
eyes and his heart, penetrating the dismal dungeon, rest- 
ed on his child. He saw it slumbering in the arms of 
the pale mother, and kis soul spoke to the sleeping soul. 
" Forgive me, if my desire was sin ; I dreamed to have 
reared and nurtured thee to the divinest destinies my 
visions could foresee ; betimes, as the mortal part was 
strengthened against disease, to have purified the spirit- 
ual from every sin; to have led thee, heaven upon 
heaven, through the holy ecstasies which make up the* 
existence of the orders that dwell on high ; to have form- 
ed from thy sublime affections the pure and everliving 
communication between thy mother and myself. The 
dream was but a dream ; it is no more ! In sight myself 
of the grave, I feel, at last, that through the portals of 
the grave lies the true initiation into the holy and the 

* <* You colonize the land* of the savtge with the Aoglo-Sazon ; 
you civilize that portion of t?u earth ; but is the savage civilized T He 
M exterminated! You accumulate machinery; you increase the 
total of wealth : but what becomes of the labour Vou displace ? One 
generation is sacrificed -to the next. You difiuse knowledge, and the 
world seems to grow brighter ; but Discontent at Poverty replaces 
Ignorance happy with its crust. Every improvement, every advance- 
ment in civihzation, injures some to benefit others, and either cher- 
ishes the want of to-day or prepares the revolution of to-morrow.**— 

'STgrUKN MONTAOUB. 
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wise. Beyond those portals I await ye both, belbred 
pilgrims !'* 

From his numbers and his cabala in his cell, amid the 
wrecks of Rome, Meinour, startled, looked up, and, 
through the spirit, felt that the spirit of his distant 
friend addressed him. \ 

*' Fare thee well forever upon this earth ! Thy last 
companion forsakes thy side. Thine age survives the 
youth of all ; and the Final Day shall find thee still the 
contemplator of our tombs. I go with my free will into 
the land of darkness ; but new suns and systems blaze 
around us from the grave. I go where the souls of those 
for whom I resign the clay shall be my co-mates through 
eternal youth. At last, I recognise the true ordeal and 
the real victory. Mejnour, cast down thy elixir ; lay by 
thy load of years ! Wherever the soul can wander, the 
Eternal Soul of all things protects it still !*' 



CHAPTER XV. 

*' Ilfl ne Teulent plus perdre un moment d*on nuit ti prteieaie."-* 
LioRBTBLLKi tom. ziL 

It was late that nighty and R6n6-FranQoi8 Dumas, 
President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, had re-entered 
his cabinet, on his return from the Jacobin club. With 
him were two men, who might be said to represent, 
the one the moral, the other the physical force of 
the Reign of Terror : Fouquier-Tinville, the Public Ac- 
cuser, and Francois Henriot, the General of the Parisian 
National Guard. This formidable triumvirate were as- 
sembled to debate on the proceedings of the next day ; and 
the three sister- witches, over their hellish caldron, were 
scarcely animated by a more fiend-like spirit or engaged 
in more execrable designs than these three heroes of 
the revolution in their premeditated massacre of the 
morrow. 

Dumas was but little altered in appearance since, in 
the earlier part of this narrative, he was presented to 
the reader, except that his manner was somewhat more 
short and severe, and his eye yet more restless. But 
he seemed almost a superior being by the side of his 
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associates. R6116 Damas, bom 'of respeetable parents, 
and well educated, despite his ferocity, was not without 
a certain refinement, which perhaps rendered him the 
more acceptable to the precise and formal Robespierre.* 
But Henriot had been a lackey, a thief, a spy of the police ; 
he had drank the blood of Madame de Lamballe, and had 
risen to his present nnk for no quality but his ruffian- 
ism ; and Fouquier-Tinville, the son of a provincial ag- 
riculturist, and afterward a clerk at the Bureau of the 
Police, was little less base in his manners, and yet 
more, from a certain loathsome buffoonery, reroltinff in 
his speech ; bull-headed, with black, sleek hair, with a 
narrow and livid forehead, with small eyes, that twin- 
kled with a sinister malice ; strongly and eoarsely built, 
he looked what ^e was, the audacious Bully of a law- 
less and relentless Bar. 

Dumas trimmed the candles, and bent over the list of 
the victims for the morrow. 

" It is a long catalogue,'* said the president ; ** eighty 
trials for one day ! And Robespierre's orders to despatch 
the whole faurvlie are unequivocal." 

**Pooh!" said Fouquier, >rith a coarse, loud laugh, 
** we must try them en masse, I know how to deal 
with our jury. * Je pense^ Citoyens^ que vous etes coiu 
vaineus du crime des accuses V Ha ! ha ! the longer the 
list the shorter the work.** 

"Oh, yes," growled out Henriot, with an oath — as 
usual, half drunk, and lolling on his chair, with his 
spurred heels on the table — " little Tinville is the man 
for despatch." 

** Citizen Henriot," said Dumas, gravely, " permit me 

to request thee to select another footstool; and, for 

the rest, let me warn thee that to-morrow is a critical 

^and important day; one that will decide the fate of 

France." 

"A fig for little France! Vive U Vertueux Robes- 
ffierrej la Colonne de la Bkpuhlique i Plague on this talk^ 
ing ! it is dry work. Hast thou no eau de vie in that lit- 
tle cupboard V 

Dumas and Fouquier exchanged looks of disgust. 
Dumas shrugged his shoulders, and replied, 

" It is to gtturd thee against eau de vie, Citizen Gen- 

« Domas wai a beau in hit way. Hit gala drasa waa a MMcf- 
fiil Mat, with the fi&est lufflea. 

p e 
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era! Henriot, that I have requested thee to meet me here. 
Listen, if thou canst !" 

" Oh, talk away ! thy mitier is to talk, mine to fight 
and to drink/' 

** To-morrow, I tell thee, then, the populace will be 
abroad ; sdl factions will be astir. It is probable enough 
that they will even seek to arrest our tumbrils on their 
-way to the guillotine. Have thy men armed and ready ; 
keep the streets clear ; cut down without mercy whom- 
soever may obstruct the ways.*' 

*< I understand," said Henriot, striking his sword so 
loudly that Dumas half started at the clank ; " Black 
Henriot is no * Indulgent.^ " 

''Look to it, then, citizen! look to it! And harit 
thee," he added, with a grave and sombre brow, '* if thou 
wouldst keep thine own head on thy shoulders, beware 
of the eau de vie." 

**My own head! sacre tnille tonnerresi Dost thou 
threaten the General of the Parisian army V 

Dumas, like Robespierre, a precise, atrobilious, and 
arrogant man, was about to retort, when the craAier 
Tinville laid his hand on his arm, and, turning to the 
general, said, '' My dear Henriot, thy dauntless republi- 
canism, which is too ready to give offence, must learn 
to take a reprimand from the representative of Republi- 
can Law. Seriously, mon cher, thou must be sober for 
the next three or four days ; after the crisis is over, thou 
and I will drink a bottle together. Come, Dumas, relax 
thine austerity, and shake hands with our friend. No 
quarrels among ourselves !" 

Dumas hesitated, and extended his hand, which the 
ruffian clasped; and, maudlin tears succeeding his fe- 
rocity, he half sobbed, half hiccoughed forth his protests^ 
tions of civism and his prt>mises of sobriety. 

" Well, we depend on thee, mon gen^cd,^^ said Dumas ; 
*< and now, since we shall all have need of vigour for to- 
morrow, go home and sleep soundly." 

*' Yes, I foi^ve thee, Dumas, I forgive thee. I am 
not vindictive*— I ! but still, if a man threatens me — ^if a 
man insults me" — and, with the quick changes of intox- 
ication, again his eyes gleamed fire through their foul 
tears. With some difficultv Fouquier succeeded at last 
in soothing the brute, and leading him from the cham- 
ber. But still, as some wild beast disappointed of a prey, 
he growled and snarled as his heavy tread descendisd 
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the stairs. A tall trooper, mountedt was leading Henri- 
ot's horse to and fro the streets; and, as the general 
waited at the porch till his attendant turned, a stranger 
stationed by the wall accosted him ; 

'* General Henriot, I have desired to speak with thee. 
Next to Robespierre, thou art, or shouldst be, the most 
powerful man in France." 

'* Hem ! yes, I ought to be. What then 1 every man 
has not his deserts !" 

^ Hist !" said the stranger; *' thy pay is scarcely soit- 
able to thy rank and thy wants." 

" That is true." 

*' Even in a Revolution, a man takes care of his for* 
tones !" 

^ Diable ! speak out, citizen." 

** I have a thousand pieces of gold with me — ^they are 
thine if thou wilt grant me one small favour." 

'* Citizen, I grant it !" said Henriot, waving his hand 
majestically. '* Is it to denounce some rascal who has 
offended thee !" 

" No ; it is simply this : write these words to Presi* 
dent Dumas : * Admit the bearer to thy presence, and, if 
thou canst grant him the request he will make to thee, 
it will be an inestimable obligation to Fran<;ois Henri- 
ot.' " The stranger, as he spoke, placed pencil and tab- 
lets in the shaking hands of the soldier. 

" And where is the gold 1" 

« Here." 

With some difficulty Henriot scrawled the words dic- 
tated to him, clutched the gold, mounted his horse, and 
was gone. 

Meanwhile Fouquier, when he had closed the door 
upon Henriot, said, sharply, " How canst thou be so mad 
as to incense that brigand 1 Knowest thou not that our 
laws are nothing without the physical force of the Na- 
tional Guard, and that he is their leader ?" 

'* I know this, that Robespierre must have been mad 
to place that drunkard at their head; and mark my words, 
Fouquier, if the struggle come, it is that man^s incapaci-. 
ty and cowardice that will destroy us. Yes, thou mayst 
live thyself to accuse thy beloved Robespierre, and to 
perish in his fall." 

" For all that, we must keep well with him till we can 
find the occasion to seize and behead him. To be safe, 
^e must fitwn on thcne who are still in power; andfawn 
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ihe morov (he more we would depose them. Do not 
think this Henriot, when he wakes to-morrow, will for- 
get thy threats. He is the most revengeful of human 
beings. Thou must send and sooth him in' the morn- 
ing !" 

" Right," said Dumas, convinced. " I was too hasty ; 
and now I think we have nothing farther to do, since we 
have arranged to make short work with our faumee of tOi- 
morrow. I see in the list a knave I have long marked 
out, though his crime once procured me a legacy : Ni- 
cot, the H^bertist." 

" And young Andr6 Chenier, the poet 1 Ah, I forgot ; 
we beheaded him to-day ! Revolutionary virtue is at its 
acm6. His own brother abandoned him !^^* 

'* There is a foreigner— an Italian woman— in the list; 
but I can find no charge made out against her." 

" All the same ; we must execute her for the sake of 
the round number : eighty sounds better than seventy- 
nine !" 

Here a htdisier brought a paper, on which was written 
the request of Henriot. 

** Ah ! this is fortunate," i|aid Tinville, to whom Dumas 
chucked thfe scroll ; " grant the prayer by all means, so 
at least that it does not lessen our bead-roll. But I will 
do Henriot the justice to say that he never asks to let 
off, but to put on. Good-night ! I am worn out ; my 
escort waits below. Only on such an occasion would I 
venture forth in the streets at night, "f And Fouquier, 
with a long yawn, quitted the room. 

" Admit the bearer !" said Dumas, who, withered and 
dried, as lawyers in practice mostly are, seemed to re- 
quire as little sleep as his parchments. 

The stranger entered. 

'* R^n6-FranQ0i8 Dumas," said he, seating himself op- 
posite to the president, and markedly adopting the plural, 

* His brother iasaid, indeed, to have coDtriboted to the cond^mnsf 
tion of this virtuous and illustrious person. He was heard to cry 
aloud, " Si mon fr^re est coupable, qu'il perisse." This brother, 
' Marie-Joseph, also a poet, and the author ot '* Charles IX.,'* so cele- 
brated in the earlier days of the Revolution, enjoyed, of course, ac- 
cording to the wonted justice of the world, a triumphant career ; and 
was proclaimed in the Champ de Mars, '* le premier des pontes Fnut- 
^ais,^ a title due to his murdered brother. 

t During the latter part of the Reign of Terror, Fouquier rarely 
stirred out at night, and never without an escort. In the Reign of 
Tenor, tlioee most terrified were its kings. 
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M if in contempt of the revolutionary jargon, " amid 
the excitement and occupations of your later life, I know 
not if you can remember that we have met before V* 

The Judge scanned the features of his visiter, and a 
pale blush settled on his sallow cheeks. *' Yes, citizen, T 
remember !" 

'* And you recall the words I then uttered ! You spoke 
tenderly and philanthropicaUy of your horror of capital 
executions ; you exulted in the approaching Revolution 
as the termination of all sanguinary punishments ; you 
quoted reverently the saying of Maximilien Robespierre, 
the rising statesman, * the executioner is the invention 
of the tyrant ;' and I replied that, while you spoke, a 
foreboding seized me that we should meet again when 
your ideas of death and the philosophy of revolutions 
might be changed ! Was I right. Citizen R^n^-Fran^ois 
Dumas, president of the Revolutionary Tribunal V 

'* Pooh !" said Dumas, with some confusion on his 
brazen brow, *' I spoke then as men speak who have not 
acted. Revolutions are not made with rose-water ! But 
truce to the gossip of the long-ago. I remember, also, 
that thou didst then save the life of my relation, and it 
will please thee to learn that his intended murderer will 
be guillotined to-morrow.^' 

*' That concerns yourself, your justice or your re- 
venge. Permit me the egotism to remind you that you 
then promised that if ever a day should come when you 
could serve me, your life-^yes, the phrase was, ' your 
heart's* blood — was at my bidding. Think not, austere 
judges that I come to ask a boon that can affect your- 
self; I come but to ask a day's respite for another !'' ^ 

*' Citizen, it is impossible ! I have the order of Robes- 
pierre that not one less than the total on my list must 
undergo their trial for to-morrow. As for the verdict, 
that rests with the jury !" 

" I do not ask you to diminish the catalogue. Listen 
still ! In your death-roll there is the name of an Italian 
woman, whose youth, whose beauty, and whose free- 
dom, not only from every crime, but every tangible 
charge, will excite only compassion, and not terror. 
Even you would tremble to pronounce her sentence. It 
will be dangerous on a day when the populace will be 
excited, when your tumbrils may be arrested, to expose 
youth, and innocence, and beauty to the pity and cour- 
age of a revolted crowd." 
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' Dumas looked up, and shrunk from the eye of the 
stranger. - 

** I do not deny, citizen, that there is reason in whal 
thou urgest. But my orders are positive." 

*' Positive only as to the number of the victims. I 
offer you a substitute for this one. I offer you the head 
of a man who knows all of the very conspiracy tirhich 
now threatens Robespierre and yourself; and compared 
with one clew to which, you would thtnl&even eighty or- 
dinary-lives a cheap purchase." 

" That alters the case," said Dumas, eagerly ; ** if thoa 
canst do this, on my own responsibility I will postpone 
the trial of the Italian. Now name the proxy !" 

" You behold him !" 

" Thou !'' exclaimed Dumas, while a fear he could not 
conceal betrayed itself through his surprise. '* Thou ! 
and thou comest to me alone at night, to offer thyself to 
justice. Ha ! this is a snare. Tremble, fool ! thou art 
m my power, and I can have both /" 

'* You can," said the stranger, with a cdm smile of 
disdain ; *' but my life is valueless without my revela- 
tions. Sit still, I command you — ^hear me !" and the light 
in those dauntless eyes spell-bound and awed the judge. 
" You will remove me to the Conciergerie ; you will fyx 
my trial, under the name of Zanoni, amid your fourme 
of to-morrow. If I do not satisfy you by my speech, you 
hold the woman I die to save as your hostage. It is but 
the reprieve for her of a single day that I demand. The 
day following the morrow, I shall be dust, and you may 
wreak your vengeance on the life that remains. Tush ! 
Judge and condemner of thousands, do you hesitate ? do 
you imagine that the man who voluntarily offers himself 
to death, will be daunted into uttering one syllable at 
your bar against his will % Have you not had experi- 
ence enough of the inflexibility of pride and courage % 
President, I place before you the ink and implements ! 
Write to the jailer a reprieve of one day for the woman 
whose life can avail you nothing, and I will bear the or- 
der to my own prison — I, who can now tell this much 
as an earnest of what I can communicate — while I speak, 
your own name. Judge, is in a list of death. I can tell 
you by whose hand it is written down ; I can tell you in 
what quarter to look for danger ; I can tell you from 
what cloud, in this lurid atmosphere, hangs the storm 
that shall burst on Robespierre and his reign !" 
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Damas grew pale ; and lus eyes vainly sought to es- 
cape the magnetic gaze that overpowered and mastered 
him. Mechanically, and as if under an agency not his 
own, he wrote while the stranger dictated. 

" Well," he said, th^n, forcing a smile to fiis lips, *' I 
promised I would serve you; see, I am faithful to my 
word. I suppose that you are one of those fools of feeling 
— those professors of anti-revolutionary virtue of whom 
I have seen not a few before my bar. Faugh ! it sickens 
me to see those who make a merit of incivism, and per- 
ish to save some bad patriot, because it is a son, or a fa- 
ther, or a wife, or a daughter, who is saved." 

"lam one of those fo,ol8 of feelins,'* said the stranger, 
rising. '* You have divined aright." 

^ And wilt thou not, in return for my mercy, utter to- 
night the revelations thou wouldst proclaim to*morrow I 
Come; and perhaps thou too — nay, the woman also, 
may receive, not reprieve, but pardon." 

" Before your tribunal, and there alone ! Nor will I 
deceive you, president. My information may avail you 
not ; and even while I show the cloud the bolt may fall." 

" Tush! Prophet, look to thyself! Go, madman, go, 
i know too well the contumacious obstinacy of the 
class to which I suspect thou belongest to waste farther 
words. Diable ! but ye grow so accustomed to look on 
death, that ye forget the respect ye owe to it. Since 
thou offerest me thy head, 1 accept it. To-morrow 
thou mayst repent ; it will be too late." 

" Ay, too late, president !" echoed the calm visiter. 

" But, remember, it is not pardon, it is but a day's re- 
prieve I have promised to this woman. According as 
thou dost satisfy me to-morrow, she lives or dies. I am 
frank, citizen ; thy ghost shall not haunt me for want of 
faith." 

" It 19 but a day that I have asked ; the rest I leave to 
justice and to Heaven. Your huistiers wait below." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*' Und den Mordstahl seh Hch blinken ; 
Und das Morderauge gluhn !" 

KA88ANDBA. 

Viola was in the prison, that opened not bat for those 
alieady condemned before adjudged. Since her exile 
from Zanoni, her very intellect had seemed paralyzed. 
All that beautiful exuberance of /ancy, which, if not the 
fruit of genius, seemed its blossoms ; all that gush of 
exquisite thought, which Zanoni had justly told her 
flowed with mysteries and subtleties ever new to him, 
the wise one ; all were eone, annihilated ; the blossom 
withered, the fount dried up. From something almost 
above wotnanhood, she seemed listlessly to sink into 
something below childhood. With the inspirer the in- 
spirations had ceased ; and, in deserting love, genius 
also was left behind. 

She scarcely comprehended why she had been thus 
torn from her home and the mechanism of her dull 
tasks. She scarcely knew what meant those kindly 
groups, that, struck with her exceeding loveliness, had 
gathered round her in the prison, with mournful looks, 
but with words of comfort. She, who had hitherto been 
taught to abhor those whom Law condemns for crime, 
was amazed to hear that beings thus compassionate and 
tender, with cloudless and lofty brows, with gallant and 
gentle mien, were criminals, for whom Law had no 
punishment short of death. But they, the savages, 

gaunt and menacing, who had dragged her from ner 
ome, who had attempted to snatch Kom her the infant, 
while she clasped it in her arms, and laughed fierce 
scorn at her mute, quivering lips— they were the chosen 
citizens, the men of virtue, the favourites of Power, the 
ministers of Law ! Such thy black caprices, O thou, 
the ever-shiftinff and calumnious — Human Judgment ! 

A squalid and yet a gay world did the prison-houses 
of that day present. There, as in the sepulchre to 
which they led, all ranks were cast, with an even-handed 
scorn. And yet there, the revereace that comes from 
great emotions restored Nature^sfijret and imperishable, 
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and most lovely, and most noble Law — ^The inequalitt 
BETWEEN. MAN AND MAN ! There, j)lace was gWen by the 
prisoners, whether royalists or sans-culottes, to Age, to 
Learning, to Renown, to Beauty ; and Strength, with 
its own inborn chivalry, raised into rank the helpless 
and the weak. The iron sinews and the Herculean 
shoulders made way ^or the woman and the child ; and 
the graces of Humanity, lost elsewhere, sought their 
refuge in the abode of Terror. 

'* And wherefore, my child, do they bring thee hith* 
erl" asked an old gray-haired priest. 

*'I cannot guess." 

'' Ah ! if you know not your offence, fear the worst." 

*' And my child V (for the infant was still suffered 
to rest upon her bosom.) 

*'Alas, young mother! they will suffer thy child to 
Uve." 

*' And for this — an orphan in the dungeon !" murmur- 
ed the accusing heart of Viola, ** have I reserved his 
offspring ! Zanoni, even in thought, ask not — ask not, 
what I have done with the child 1 bore thee !" 

Night came ; the crowd rushed to the grate to hear 
the muster-roll.* Her name was with the doomed. 
And the old priest, better prepared to die, but reserved 
from the death-list, laid his hands on her head, and 
blessed her, while he wept. She heard, and wondered ; 
but she did not weep. With downcast eyes, with arms 
folded on her bosom, she bent submissively to the call. 
But now, another name was uttered ; and a man, who 
had pushed rudely past her, to gaze or to listen, shrieked 
out a howl of despair and rage. She Jurned, and their 
eyes met. Through the distance of time, she recogni- 
sed that hideous aspect. Nicot's face settled back into 
its devilish sneer. " At least, gentle Neapolitan, the 
guillotine will unite us. Oh, we shall sleep well our 
wedding night !" And, with a laugh, he strode away 
through the crowd, and vanished into his lair. 



She was placed in her gloomy cell to await the mor- 
row. But the child was still spared her, and she thought 
it seemed as if conscious of the awful Present. In 

* Called, in the mocking jaigon of the day, " The Evening Ga- 
zette." 

Vol. II.-Q 
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their way to the prisoni it had not moaned or wept ; it 
had looked with its clear eyes, unshrinking, on the 
gleaming pikes and savage brows of the huissiers. And 
now, alone in the dungeon, it put its arms round her 
neck, and murmured its indistinct sounds, low and sweet 
as some unknown language of consolation and of heav- 
en. And of Heaven it was! ,For, at the murmur, 
the terror melted from her soul : upward, from the 
dungeon and the death— upward, where the happy cher- 
ubim chant the mercy of the All-loving, whispered 
that cherub^s voice. She fell upon. her knees, and 
prayed. The despoilers of all that beautifies and hal- 
lows life had desecrated the altar, and denied the God ! 
they had removed from the last hour of their victims 
the Priest, the Scripture, and the Cross! But Faith 
builds in the dungeon and the lazar-house its sublimest 
shrines ; and up, through roofs of stone, that shut out 
the eye of Heaven, ascends the ladder where the angels 
glide to and fro— -Pratkr. 

And there, in the very cell beside her own, the athe- 
ist, Nicot, sits stolid amid the darkness, and hugs the 
thought of Danton, that death is nothingness.* His, no 
spectacle of an appalled and perturbed conscience ! Re- 
morse is the echo of a lost virtue, and virtue he never 
knew. Had he to live again, he would live the same. 
But more terrible than the death>bed of a believing and 
despairing sinner,* that blank gloom of apathy ; that con- 
templation of the worm and the rat of the charnel- 
house ; that grim and loathsome nothingness, which, for 
his eye, falls like a pall over the universe of life. Still, 
Staring into space, gnawing his livid lip, he looks upon 
the darkness, convmced that darkness is forever and 
ever! 

Place there! place! Room yet in your crowded 
cells. Another has come to the slaughter-house. 

As the jailer, lamp in hand, ushered in the strangeri 
the latter touched nim and whispered. The stranger 
drew a jewel from his finger. Diantre I bow the diamond 
flashed in the ray of the lamp ! Value each head of your 
eighty at a thousand francs, and the jewel is more worth 
than all ! The jailer paused, and the diamond laughed 
In his dazzled eyes. O thou Cerberus, thou hast oon- 

" M& dcneure sen bieotdt lb nbant," said Danton before hie 
Jodgee. 
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quered all else that eeema human in that fell empLoy. 
Thou hast no pity, no love, and no remorse. But ava- 
rioe survives the rest, and the foul heart's master-serpent 
swallows up the tribe. Ha! ha! crafty stran^r, thou 
hast conquered ! They tread the gloomy corridor ; they 
arrive at the door where the Jailer has placed the fatal 
mark, now to be erased, for the prisoner within is to 
be reprieved for a day. The key srates in the lock — ^the 
door yawns-^the stranger takes the lamp, and enters. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH ANb LAST. 

•* Co«i vince Goffredo !" 

6bh. Lib., cant zz., zliv. 

Akd Viola was in prayer. She heard not the opening 
door; she saw not the dark shadow that fell along tlie 
floor. His power, his arts were gone ; but the mystery 
and the spell known to her simple heart did not desert 
her in the hours of trial and despair. When sciemie falls 
as a firework from the sky it would invade, when genius 
withers as a flower in the breath of the icy chaniel, the 
hope of a childlike soul wraps the air in light, and the in- 
nocence of unquestionable belief covers the grave with 
blossoms. 

In the farthest corner of the cell she knelt; and the 
infant, as if to imitate what it could not comprehend, bent 
its Httle limbs, and bowed its smiling face, and knelt with 
her also by her side. 

He stood, and gazed upon them, as the light of the 
lamp fell calmly on their forms. It fell over those 
clouds of golden hair, dishevelled, parted, thrown back 
from the rapt, candid brow; the dark eyes raised on 
high, where, through the human tears, a light as from 
alwve was mirrored ; the hands clasped ; the lips apart; 
the form all animate and holy with the sad serenity of 
innocience and the touching humility of woman. And 
he heard her voice, though it scarcely left her lips ; the 
low voice that the heart speaks, loud enough for God 
to hear! 

'* And if never more to see him, O Father ! canst thou 
not make the love that will not die, minister, even be* 
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yond the grave, to his earthly fate ? Canst thotk not yet 
permit it, as a living spirit, to hover over him ; a spirit 
fairer than all his science can conjure? Oh, whatever 
lot be ordained to either, grant — even though a thousand 
ages may roll between us — grant, when at last purified 
and regenerate, and fitted for the transport of such re- 
union, grant that we may meet once more! And for 
his child — it kneels to thee from the dungeon floor ! To- 
morrow, and whose breast shall cradle it ! whose hand 
shall feed ! whose lips shall pray for its weal below and 
its soul hereafter !" She paused— her voice was choked 
with sobs. 

" Thou, Viola ! thou thyself. He whom thou hast 
deserted is here to preserve the mother to the child !'* 

She started ! those accents, tremulous as her own ! 
She started to her feet ! He was there, in all the pride 
of his unwaning youth and superhuman beauty f there, 
in the house of dread, and in the hour of travail ! there, 
image and personation of the love that can pierce the 
Valley of the Shadow, and can glide, the unscathed 
wanderer from the heaven, through the roaring abyss 
of hell. 

With a cry, never, perhaps, heard before in that gloomy 
vault — a cry of delight and rapture, she sprang forward, 
and fell at his feet. 

He bent down to raise her, but she slid from his arms. 
He called her by the familiar epithets of the old endear- 
ment, and she only answered him by sobs. Wildly, 
passionately, she kissed his hands, the hem of his gar- 
ment, but voice was gone. 

** Look up, look up ! I am here ; I am here to save 
thee ! Wilt tbou den)r to me thy sweet face ? Truant, 
wouldst thou fly me still ?*' 

'* Fly thee,!*' she said, at last, and in a broken voice ; 
" oh, if my thoughts wronged thee— oh, if my dream, 
that awful dream, deceived — ^kneel down with me, and 
pray for our child !" Then, springing to her feet with a 
sudden impulse, she caught up the infant, and placing it 
in his arms, sobbed forth, with deprecating and humble 
tones, " Not for my sake— not for mine, did I abandon 
thee, but—" 

" Hush !'' said Zanoni ; *' I know all the thoughto that 
thy confused and struggling senses can scarcelv anal3rze 
themselves. And see no w, with a look, thy child answers 
them !" 
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And, in truth, the face of that strange infant seemed 
radiant with its silent and unfathomable joy. It seem- 
ed as if it recognised the father ; it clung — it forced, it* 
self to his breast, and there nestling, turned its bright 
clear eyes upon Viola, and smiled. 

** Pray for my child !" said Zanoni, mournfully. ** The 
thoughts of souls that would aspire as mine, are ail pray" 
er /^' And, seating himself by her side, he began to re- 
veal to her some of the holier secrets of his lofty being. 
He spoke of the sublime and intense faith from which 
alone the diviner knowledge can arise ; the faith which, ^ 
seeing the immortal everywhere, purifies and exalts the ^r 
mortal that beholds— *the glorious ambition that dwells 
not in the cabals and crimes of earth, but amid those 
solemn wonders that speak not of men, but of God ; of 
that power to abstract the soul from the clay which gives 
to the eye of the soul its subtle vision, and to the soul's 
wing the unlimited realm; of that pure, severe, and 
daring initiation, fiom which the mind emerges, as from 
death, into clear perceptions of its kindred with the 
Father-Principles of life and light, so that, in its own 
sense of the Beautiful, it finds its joy ; in the serenity 
of its Will, its power; in its sympathy with the youth- 
fulness of the infinite Creation, of which itself is an es- 
sence and a part, the secrets that embalm the very clay 
which they consecrate, and renew the strength of life 
With the ambrosia of mysterious and celestial sleep. 
And while he spoke, Viola listened, breathless. If she 
could not comprehend, she no longer dared to distrust. 
She felt that m that enthusiasm, selfrdeceiving or not, 
no fiend could lurk ; and by an intuition, rather than an 
eflbrt of the reason, she saw before her, like a starry 
ocean, the depth and mysterious beauty of the soul 
which her fears had wronged. Yet, when he said 
(concluding his stranpe confessions) that to this life 
within life and ahave life he had dreamed to raise her 
own, the fear of humanity crept over her, and he read 
in her silence how vain, with all his science, would the 
dream have been. 

But now, as he closed, and, leaning on his breast, she 
felt the clasp of his protecting arms — when, in one holy 
kiss, the past was forgiven and the present lost, then 
there returned to her the sweet and warm hopes of the 
natural life, of the loving woman.. He was come to save 
her ! She asked not how-Hshe believed it without a 
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question. They should be- at last again united. Thev 
, would fly far from those scenes of violence and blood. 
Their happy Ionian isle, their fearless solitudes, would 
once more receive them. She laughed, with a child's 
Joy, as this picture rose up amid the gloom of the dun- 
geon ! Her mind, faithful to its sweet, simple instincts, 
refused to receive the lofty images that flitted confusedly 
by it, and settled back to its human visions, yet more 
baseless, of the earthly happiness and the tranquil home. 

" Talk not now to me, beloved— talk not more now to 
me of the past ! Thou art here — thou wilt save me ; we 
shall live yet the common happy life ; that life with thee 
is happiness and glory enough to me. Traverse, if thou 
wilt, in thy pride of soul, the universe ; thy heart again 
is the universe to mine. I thought but now that I was 
prepared to die : I see thee, touch thee, and again I know 
now beautiful a thing is life ! See through the grate the 
stars are fading from the sky ; the morsow will soon 
be here — the morrow which will open the prison door! 
Thou sayest thou canst save me ; I will not doubt it now. 
Oh, let us dwell no more in cities ! I never doubted 
thee in our lovely isle ; no dreams haunted me there, 
except dreams of joy and beauty ; and thine eyes made 
yet more beautiful and joyous the world in waking. 
To-morrow! — why do you not smile? To-morrow, 
love! is not to-morrow a blessed word! Cruel! vou 
would punish me still, that you will not share my joy. 
Aha ! see to our little one, how it laughs to my eyes ! I 
will talk to that. Child, thy father is come back !'* 

And taking the infant in her arms, and seating herself 
at a little distance, she rocked it to and fro on her bo* 
8om, and prattled >to it, and kissed it between every 
word ; and laughed and wept by fits, as ever and anon 
she cast over her shoulder her playful, mirthful glance, 
upon the father to whom those fading stars smiled sad* 
ly their last farewell. How beautiful she seemed as 
she thus sat, unconscious of the future. Still half a 
child herself, her child laughing to her laughter, two 
soft triflers on the brink of the grave ! Over her throat, 
as she bent, fell, like a golden cloud, her redundant hair; 
it covered her treasure like a veil of light; and the 
child's little hands put it aside from time to time, to 
smile through the parted tresses, and then to cover its 
face, and peep and smile again. It were cruel to damp 
tliat joy, more cruel atill to share it. 
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'* Viola,'* said Zanoni, at last,/' dost thou remember 
that, seated by the cave on the. moonlit beach, jn our 
bridal isle, thou once didst ask me for this amulet ? the 
charm of a superstition long vanished from the world, 
with the creed to which it belonged. It is the last relic 
of my native land, and my mother, on her deathbed, pla- 
ced it round my neck. I told thee, then, I would give it 
thee on that day when the laws of our being should become 
the same.^^ 

" 1 remember it well." 

" To-morrow it shall be thine !" 

*' Ah, that dear to*morrow !" And, gently laying down 
her child, for it slept now, she threw herself on his 
breast, and pointed to the dawn that began grayly to 
creep along the skies. 

There, in those horror-breathing walls, the day-star 
looked through the dismal bars upon those three beings, 
in whom were concentred whatever is most tender in 
human ties, whatever is most mysterious in the com- 
binations of the human mind ; the sleeping Innocence ; 
the trustful Affection, that, contented with a touch, a 
breath, can foresee no sorrow ; the weary Science that, 
traversing all the secrets of creation, comes at last to 
Death for their solution, and still clings, as it nears the 
threshold, to the breast of Love. Thus, within, the vnth- 
in — a dungeon ; without, the without — stately with marts 
and halls, with palaces and temples — revenge and ter-^ 
ror, at their dark schemes and counter-schemes— to and 
fro, upon the tide of the shifting passions, reeled the 
destinies of men and nations ; and hard at hand that 
day-star, waning into space, looked with impartial eye 
on the church tower and the guillotine. Up springs 
the blithesome morn. In yon gardens the birds renew 
their familiar song. The fishes are sporting through 
the freshening waters of the Seine. The gladness of 
divine nature, the roar and dissonance of mortal life 
awake again ; the trader unbars his windows ; the flow- 
er-girls troop gayly to their haunts; busy feet are 
tramping to the daily drudgeries that revolutions, which 
strike down kings and kaisars, leave the same Cain's 
heritage to the boor ; the wagons groan and reel to the 
mart ; Tyranny, up betimes, holds its pallid levee ; Con- 
spiracy, that hath not slept, hears the clock, and whis- 
pers to its own heart, '* The hour draws near." A 
group gather, eager-eyQ^> round the purlieus of the Con- 
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tention Hall; to-day decides the sovereignty of France 
*^about the courts of the Tribunal their customary hum 
and stir. No matter what the hazard of the die, or 
who the ruler, this day eighty heads shall fall ! 



And she slept so sweetly. Wearied out with joy, 
secure in the presence of the eyes regained, she nad 
laughed and wept herself to sleep; and still, in that 
slumber, there seemed a happy consciousness that the 
loved was by, the lost was found. For she smiled and 
murmured to herself, and breathed his name often, and 
stretched out her arms, and sighed if they touched him 
not. He gazed upon her as he stood apart, with what 
emotions it were vain to say. She would wake no more 
to him, she could not know how dearly the safety of 
that sleep was purchased. That morrow she had so 
yearned for — it nad come at last. Haw would she greet 
the eve ? Amid all the exquisite hopes with, which love 
and youth contemplate the future, her eyes had closed. 
Those hopes still lent their iris-colours to her dreams. 
She would wake to live ! To-morrow, and the reign of 
terror was no more, the prison gates would be opened, 
she would go forth with her child into that summer- 
world of light. And ket he turned, and his eye fell upon 
the child ; ft was broad awake, and that clear, serious, 
thoughtful look which it mostly wore watched him with 
a solemn steadiness. He bent over and kissed its lips. 

" Never more,^' he murmured, " heritor of love and 
grief, never more wilt thou see me in thy visions ; never 
more will the light of those eyes be fed by celestial com- 
mune ; never more can my soul guard from thy pillow 
the trouble and the disease. Not such as I would have 
vainly shaped it must be thy lot. In common with thy 
race, it must be thine to suffer, to struggle, and to err. 
But mild be thy human trials, and strong be thy spirit, 
to love and to believe ! And thus, as I gaze upon thee, 
thus may my nature breathe into thine its last and most 
intense desire ; may my love for thy mother pass to thee, 
nnd in thy looks may she hear my spirit comfort and con- 
sole her. Hark ! they come ! Yes ! I await ye both 
beyond the grave !*' 

The door slowly opened ; the Jailer appeared, and 
through the aperture rushed at the same mstant a ray 
of sunlight ; it streamed over the fair, hushed face of the 
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happy sleeper; it played like a smile upon the lips of the 
child, that still, mute and steadfast, watched the move- 
ments of its father. At that moment Viola muttered in 
her sleep, " The day is come, the gates are open ! Give 
me thy hand ; we will go forth ! To sea, to sea ! How 
the sunshine plays upon the waters ! to home, beloved 
one ! to home again.'' 

" Citizen, thine hour is come !'' 

" Hist ! she sleeps U A moment ! There ! it is done ! .- 
thank Heaven ! and stiU she sleeps !" He would not 
kiss lest he should awaken her, but gently placed round 
her neck the amulet that would speak to her, hereafter, 
the farewell, and promise, in that farewell, re-union! 
.He is at the threshold ; he turna again and again. The 
door closes ! He is gone forever. 

She woke at last ; she gazed round. " Zanont, it is 
day !'' No answer but the low wail of her child. Merci- 
ful Heaven ! was it then all a dream ? She tossed back 
the long tresses that must veil her sight; she felt the 
amulet on her bosom : it was no dream ! " Oh, God ! and 
he is ffone V^ She sprang to the door, she shrieked aloud. 
The jailer comes ! " My husband, my child's father !'* 

'* He is gone before thee, woman !" 

« Whither ? Speak, speak !" 

'* To the guillotine !" and the black door closed again. 

It closed upon the senseless ! As a lightning flashy 
Zanoni's words, his sadness, the true meaning of his 
mystic gift, the very sacrifice he made for her, all be- 
came distinct for a moment to her mind, and then dark- 
ness swept on it like a storm, yet darkness which had 
its light. And, while she sat there, mute, rigid, voice- 
less, as congealed to stone, a vision, like a wind, glided 
over the deeps within ! the grim court, the judge, the 
lury, the accuser ; and amid the victims, the one daunt- 
less aiid radiant form. 

" Thou knowest the danger to the State— confess !** 

" I know, and I keep my promise. Judge, I reveal 

thy doom ! I know that the Anarchy thou callest a State 

~ expires with the setting of this sun. Hark ! to the tramp 

without ! hark ! to the roar of voices ! Room there, ye 

dead ! room in hell for Robespierre and his crew !" 

They hurry into the court, the hasty and pale mes- 
sengers ; there is confusion, and fear, and dismay ! *' Off 
with the conspirator ! and to-morrow the woman thou 
wouldet have saved shall die !*' * 
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** To-morro Wy president-^and the steel falls on thbk !^ 

On, through the crowded and roaring streets, on movea 
the Procession of Death. Ha, brave People ! thou art 
aroused at last. They shall not die ! Death is dethrone 
ed ! Robespierre has fallen ! they rush to the rescue ! 
Hideous in the tumbril, by the side of Zanoni, raved and 
gesticulated t^at form, which in his prophetic dreams he 
had seen his companion at the place of Death. '^ Save 
us ! save us !" howled the atheist Nicot; " on, brave 
populace ! we sktUl be saved !" And through the crowd, 
Ler dark hair streaminff wild, her eyes flashing fire, press* 
ed a female form : " My Clarence'/' she shrieked, in the 
soA Southern language, native to the ears of Viola ; 
** butcher ! what hast thpu done with Clarence V Her 
eyes roved over the eager faces of the prisoners ; she 
saw not the one she sought. ** Thank Heaven — ^thank 
Heaven ! I am not thy murderess !*' 

Nearer and nearer press the populace ; another mo- 
ment, and the deathsman is defrauded. O Zanoni I why 
still upon thy brow the resignation that speaks no 
hope? Tramp! tramp! through the streets dash the 
armed troop ; faithful to his orders, black Henrior leads 
them on. Tramp ! tramp ! over the craven and scatter- 
ed crowd ! Here flying in disorder, there trampled in 
the mtre, the shrieking rescuers ! And amid them, 
sticken by the aabres of the guard, her long hair blood- 
bedabbled, lies the Italian woman ; and' still upon her 
writhing lips sits joy, as they murmur, '' Clarence ! I 
bave not destroyed thee !'* 

On to the Barrihre du Trdne, It frowns dark in the 
air ; the giant instrument of murder I One after one to 
the glaive ; another, and another, and another! Mercy ! 
O mercy ! Is the bridge between the sun and the shades 
00 brief 1 brief as a sighl There, there ; his turn has 
come. '*Die not ^et; leave me not behind I Hear 
me— 'hear me !" shrieked the inspired sleeper. " What ! 
and thpu smilest still !" They smiled — those pale lips ; 
and ujith the smile, the place of doom, the headsman, 
the horfor vanished ! With that smile, all space seem^ 
ed sufl'used in eternal sunshine. Up from the earth he 
rose; he hovered over her— >a thing not of matter — an 
IDBA of joy and light ! Behind, Heaven opened, deep 
after deep ; and the Host of Beauty were seen, rank upon 
rank, afar; and ^^ Welcome," in a myriad melodies, broke 
from your choral multitpd^, ye People of the SJcies— > 
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*' .Welcome! O purified by sacrifice^ and immortal only 
through the ffrave — thia it is to die." And radiant amid 
the radiant, the Imagie stretched forth its arms, and mur- 
mured to the sleeper : ^* Companion of Eternity ! this 
it is to die I'* 



'* Ho ! wherefore do they make us signs from the 
housetops 1 Wherefore gather the crowds through the 
street ? Why sounds the belli Why shrieks the toc- 
sin? Hark .to the guns! the armed clash! Fellow- 
captives, is there hope for us at last V 

So gasp out the prisoners, each to each. Day wanes 
—evening closes; still they press their white faces to 
the bars; and still from window and from housetop 
they see the smiles of friends — the waving signals ! 
" Hurrah !" at last—" Hurrah ! Robespierre is fallen ! 
The Reign of Terror is no more ! God hath permitted 
us to live !" 

Yes ; cast thine eyes ii\,to the hall, where the tyrant 
and his conclave hearkened to the roar without ! Ful- 
filling the prophecy of Dumas, Henriot, drunk with 
blood and alcohol, reels within, and chucks his gory sa- 
bre on the floor. ^* All is lost !" 

** Wretch ! thy cowardice has destroyed us !" yelled 
the fierce Coffinhal as he hurled the coward from the 
window. 

Calm as despair stands the stern St. Just ; the palsied 
Couthon crawls, grovellipg, beneath the table ; a shot 
— an explosion ! ^Robespierre would destroy himself ! 
The trembling hand has mangled, and failed to kill ! 
The clock of the H4iel de Ville strikes the third hour. 
Through the battered door, along the gloomy passages, 
into the Death-hall, burst the crowd. Mangled, livid^ 
blood-stained, speechless, but not unconscious, sits 
haughty yet, in his seat erect, the Master-Murderer! 
Around him they throng— they hoot — ^they execrate ! 
their faces gleaming in the tossing torches ! He^ and 
not the starry Magian, the r^al Sorcerer I And round 
hU last hours gather the fiends he raised ! 

They drag him forth! Open thy gate^, inexorable 
prison ! The Conciergerie receives its prey ! Never 
a word again on earth spoke Maximilien Robespierre! 
Pour forth thy thousands, ^d tens of thousands, eman- 
cij^^iefd P%rif ! To the PMI U La Bevolution rolls the 
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tumbril of the King of Terror, St. Just, Dumas, Con- 
thoo, by his side. A woman, a childless woman^ with 
hoary hair, springs to his side — ^^Thy death makes me 
drunk with joy !" He opened his bloodshot eyes : ** De^ 
scend to hell, with the curses of wives and mothers !*' 
. The headsmen wrenched the rag from the shattered 
jaw ! A shriek, and the crowd laugh ; and the axe de- 
scends amid the shout of the countless thousands ! And 
blackness rushes on thy soul, Maximilien Robespierre ! 
So ended the Reign of Terror. 



Daylight in the prison. From cell to cell they hurry 
with the news ; crowd upon crowd, the joyous captiyes 
mingled with the very jailers, who, for fear, would seem 
joyous too ; they stream through the dens and alleys of 
the grim house they will shortljr leave. They burst 
into a cell, forgotten since the previous morning. They 
found there a young female, sitting upon her wretch^ 
bed ; her arms crossed upon her bosom, her face raised 
upward, the eyes unclosed, and a smile of more than 
serenity— of bliss upon her lips. Even in the >riot of 
their joy, they dreM^ back in astonishment and awe. 
Never had they seen life so beautiful; and as they crept 
nearer, and with noiseless feet, they saw that the lips 
breathed not ; that the repose was of marble ; that the 
beauty and the ecstasy were of death : they gathered 
round in silence; and, lo, at her feet there was a young 
infant, who, wakened by their tread, looked at them 
steadfastly, and with its rosy fingers played with its 
dead mother's robe. An orphan there in the dungeon 
vault! 

'* Poor one !** said a female (herself a parent), *' and 
they saw the father fall yesterday; and- now, the moth- 
er ! Alone in the world, what can be its fate T' 

The infant smiled fearlessly on the crowd as the 
woman spoke thus. And the old pfiest, who stood 
among them, said gently, '< Woman, see! the orphan 
smiles ! Thi Fathbrless are the cabe of God !" 
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